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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Vedic Period 

The racial elements of the jw'ople of India are Dravidian mainly in the 
South, Mongolian mainly in the East, and Aryan mainly in the North. If 
we now consider the period 1500-800 b.c. we shall find the Aryans settled 
in the Pafijab and in the central Ganges valley, and beyond these areas 
gradually dominating and subsequently mixing with the other, for the most 
part darker, races of less warlike character. The culture of the early Aryans 
is pastoral and warlike: they lived in villages very much like those of mod- 
ern India. To the priests of these communities are due the early Vedic 
hymns and ritual. The Vedic hymns are designed to persuade the gods to 
deal generously with men. They are addressed to the powers of nature: 
Agni, the spirit of the sacrificial fire; Soma, the spirit of an intoxicating 
plant used in ritual; Indra, whose activity is manifested in the rain-cloud 
and lightning; U§as, the Dawn; Father Heaven; Mother Earth; Rudra, 
a fierce divinity of storms and wastes; Surya, the Sun, and Vi§nu, also a 
solar deity; and some others. From Brihaspati, spirit of prayer, sacrifice 
and hymn, is developed the masculine personal deity Brahma, who is re- 
garded as the creator and as the great sage who reveals to men the scrip- 
tures, called the Four Vedas. As Svayambhu, the Self-existent, he forms 
the prototype of the later Vi§nu or Narayana, as Rudra, he is the proto- 
type of Siva. By the eighth century b.c. the Vedic cult had become a 
well established orthodoxy with a privileged priesthood. 
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UPAN19ADS ’ 

The eight centuries following are of far greater importance for the stu- 
dent of Indian philosophy, sociology, and art. The later Vedic hymns al- 
ready exhibit philosophic tendencies, but the crisis of Indian thought is to 
be recognized in the Upani§ads and in Buddhism. Already two very impor- 
tant dogmas have come to be believed — the doctrine of Karma or ‘deeds,’ 
involving the whole idea of causality, and fixing upon each individual 
the whole responsibility for all the good or evil in his own experience — and 
the doctrine of Samsdra, the sea of life into which beings are born and re- 
born according to their karma. The sea of life embraces not only this world 
and all forms of life in it, but also all conceivable heavens and personal gods. 
The cosmic process is conceived as an infinite duration of alternate mani- 
festation and dissolution, each cycle having its own Brahma, the Demiurge 
or creator : and the life of such a Brahma lasts for a hundred years, each day 
of such a year, the period of a subcycle, lasting for 4,380,000,000 of our solar 
years. Coordinated with these conceptions is the doctrine of Moksa, salva- 
tion, or release from the conditions of mortality which are inseparable from 
temporal existence, whether on earth, in heaven, or in hell. Such is the vast 
background of the life of individual men. 

The cardinal doctrine of the Upani^ads is the unity of all life, the view 
that the many are, after all, one : and as when the sea is known, the waves of 
the sea are also known, so when That One is known, its manifold manifesta- 
tions are known. The name of this Absolute, in the Upani^ads, is Brahman, 
a neuter word to be carefully distinguished from the name of the masculine 
deity Brahma: another designation of the Absolute is Atman, or Self. Who 
or what is That One ? The Indian Vedanta, as the coordinated philosophic 
system constructed from the Upani^ads by the later philosopher Sainkara 
is called, asserts, in the words of the earliest Upani§ad, that ‘he’ cannot be 
known, cannot be regarded as an object of knowledge: whatever one may 
say thereof, na iti, na iti, it is not so, it is not so, since all the pairs of oppo- 
sites are simultaneously present. The Brahman, for example, is neither 
good nor evil, though manifested equally in all that we call good and all 

‘ See especially, Deussen, K., Philosophy of the Upanishadsj Edinburgh, 1908; System of the 
Vedanta, Chicago, 1912. 
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that we call evil. But again we ask the question where is he to be found ? 
The answer of the Upani§ads is based on mystic experience rather than in 
ratiocination. “That art thou in other words, when man looks far and 
deep into his own consciousness, and takes away from the ‘is-ness’ or 
‘such-ness’ at the heart of all that is temporal and contingent, there re- 
mains nothing — but the Brahman. The self (Stman) of the individual 
stripped of its accidental coverings (including all that distinguishes the soul 
or ego from other units of consciousness) is the Absolute Self: and in no 
other way can this Self be known than thus as subject. He who realizes ‘ I 
am Brahman,’ sees all things in the Self, the Self in all. For Indian philoso- 
phers this is ‘ the truth that makes you free ’ : it is in itself salvation, realized 
here and now, and for this emancipation they employ the term moksa, as 
well as the more familiar nirvana, both of which imply the idea of 're- 
lease.’ For with the removal of the consciousness of plurality, follows the 
removal of desire, since there is nothing more to be desired by the all-em- 
bracing self, nothing, in fact, external to itself. The phenomenal, objective 
world is seen to be a mere illusion (mdyd), or mirage, based on the forms of 
our intellect, by which the world of eternity is contracted and identified into 
variety. The individual thus released is no longer subject to rebirth : he has 
returned to the source of life, from which the illusion of manifold experience 
has separated him only in appearance, and not in reality. For this condi- 
tion of spiritual freedom we might employ the term ‘eternal life,’ were it 
not that in Western usage this would imply a personal immortality and it is 
precisely from this that the Indian salvation is a release. Many and poetic 
passages of the Upani^ads proclaim the joy of this experience. But it is 
worth while to observe that unlike the Samkhya and Buddhist systems, the 
ancient Upani^ads make but occasional references to the painful nature of 
existence; the fact of liberation from suffering is an indirect result of the de- 
liverance from natural ignorance which is accomplished with the knowledge 
of the Brahman, and is not put forward as a motive for seeking liberation. 

The modernist movement of the Upani§ad period does not appear to 
have originated in circles of Brahmanical orthodoxy, but amongst the 
K§attriyas, or secular aristocracy. In the Upani§ads the new ideas are rep- 
resented as being communicated to the Brahmans for the first time by 
princes or men of the ruling caste. It will be evident that the new doc- 
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trines, implying the ineflScacy of formal penance, and of ritual, and finding 
the highest good in personal realization, were opposed to the vested inter- 
ests of an orthodox priesthood. Notwithstanding this, the Brahmans 
eagerly adopted the atman doctrine, and their instinct for organization en- 
abled them to combine it with the ritualistic tradition by means of allegor- 
ical interpretations, and attach it to the curricula of their schools. They 
even laid claim to the new teaching as an exclusive privilege and put forward 
a knowledge of the rest of the Vedas as a prerequisite for the understanding 
of the aiman doctrine. In this way ritual and philosophy have persisted 
side by side in Indian life up to the present day. To a certain extent we 
may draw a parallel between the Vedanta in India and Taoism in China, 
and between Vedic and social ritual in India, and Confucianism in China: 
these are respectively the individualistic and social aspects of religion, but 
they arc more intimately interwoven in India than has ever been the case 
in China. The most complete reconciliation of the two points of view is 
effected in the Bhagavad Gita, a philosophico-ethical poem included in the 
Mahabharata, which makes the disinterested fulfilment of function or duty 
(dhanna) the normal path of spiritual progress. 

It should be observed that the teaching of philosophy was closely bound 
up with the hermitage, or as Indians speak of it, the forest life (vand^dma). 
The authors of particular doctrines acquired fame, pilgrims and pupils 
came to them, and kings made offerings to them. Their teachings, as a 
rule, were communicated only to sons or trusted disciples. The very word 
Upani^ad appears to signify ‘secret teaching.’ All instruction at this period 
was oral and mnemonic: except for commercial purposes, writing was 
little used or valued in India until a comparatively late period. Even at 
the present day it is considered that oral instruction is far superior to book- 
learning in maturing the mind and developing its powers. 
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Sannyasa and Yoga 

By a natural tendency of human thought, the method of empirical 
knowledge was immediately applied to the doctrine of spiritual freedom, 
and being thus brought into the realm of causality, the outward signs of an 
attainment of the knowltMlge of the Absolute became the means by which it 
was hoped that deliverance could be obtained. These means accordingly 
were designed to produce artificially, or hasten the production of, a state of 
consciousness not subject to motives, and not deluded by the appearance of 
plurality. The two methods employed play important parts in the history 
of Indian culture. Sannyasa is renunciation, accomplished by the practice 
of tapas or asceticism. The latter word implies something much more than 
penance, something more like effort, work, or glowing. It is by the power 
acquired by tapas, for example, that Brahma creates the world. 

The forest life of the Indian anchorite is not of necessity a celibate insti- 
tution, but rather simply a state of plain living and high thinking. We 
might liken the cottage of Thoreau by Walden pond to the Indian hermit- 
age. The forest life takes its j)lace by the side of life in villages and towns in 
somewhat the same way that a modern university stands (or is supi)osed to 
stand) above the conflict of interests of the outer world, and is yet an essen- 
tial part of the life of any community aspiring to more than merely mate- 
rial comfort. The hermit, however, is not the full Sannyasin — the true 
ascetic is the homeless and wandering beggar, the bhikm, already a well- 
known figure before the development of Buddhist monasticism, where the 
idea is familiarly exemplified. Subsequently the ideal life of the Brahman 
was divided into four stages (asramas) to be followed in succession — those 
of the student, householder, hermit, and wandering beggar. The idea is 
that the whole life should be spent in increasingly austere forms, so that a 
man being purified from earthly attachments, should be fitted for his true 
home. A later text points out that nothing should be done by a Brahman 
for the sake of enjoyment. This does not mean that it is wrong to be happy, 
but that our activity should not be determined by motives of pleasure 
or pain. As we have already remarked, the Bhagavad Gita teaches the 
spiritual advantage of disinterested vocational activity (niskdma dharma ) : 
and in the Laws of Manu, the great ‘Utopia’ of Brahman sociologists, the 
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reconciliation of the religion of eternity witlr the conditions of time is 
carried still further by identifying tapas with vocational activity. 

The second practical method of seeking deliverance, Yoga (meaning 
Union, literally ‘Yoking’) is designed and calculated to induce desirable 
states of consciousness, culminating in perfect experience (aam&dhi), where 
subject and object are identified, the illusion of plurality disappears, and 
unity with the Atman is realized. The method is one mainly of concen- 
trated attention and visualization. Various kinds of self control — tranquil- 
lity, chastity, poverty and the like — are prerequisite. Importance is also 
attached to bodily posture (dsana) and the place of practice, and to regu- 
lation of the breathing (pr&^yama). The well known ‘lotus seat’ (pad- 
m&sana), the customary mode of sitting in India, familiar to Europeans 
in Buddha images, is adopted because it is ‘firm and easy ’ and does not dis- 
tract the mind from its proper activity. The Bhagavad GU& incidentally 
describes the practice of the Yo^ in a very beautiful way: 

Abiding alone in a secret place, without craving and without possessions, he shall take 
his seat upon a firm seat, neither over-high nor over-low, and with the working of the mind 
and of the senses held in check, with body, head, and neck maintained in perfect equipoise, 
looking not round about him, so let him meditate, and thereby reach the peace of the 
Abyss: and the likeness of one such, who knows the boundless joy that lies beyond the 
senses and is grasped by intuition, and who swerves not from the truth, is that of a lamp 
in a windless place that does not flicker. 

It is extremely important to observe that Yoga is not so much a religion 
as a method, which can be employed for other purposes than that of 
directly obtaining mystic experience. Thus, in connection with litera- 
ture, we find VSimIki practising Yoga-contemplation of his theme before 
comp>osing the Rdmdyai^ — only when he sees the whole thing in his mind 
‘ as if in real life ’ or ‘ as plainly as a nut held in the hand,’ does he proceed to 
dictate, and then he needs a superhuman stenographer in the person of the 
four-handed Ganeia to take down the poem as fast as he recites it. The 
work of imagination is completed before the outward signs of it are com- 
mitted to paper. In the same way Yoga is a preparation for even the most 
practical undertakings — Hanuman ranges the aioka forest in thought 
b^ore he actually commences his search for Sita. It will be seen later that 
the methods of Yoga and of the plastic and graphic arts are equally closely 
related. 
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Buddhism ^ 

Another phase of the spiritual movement which finds expression in the 
Upani^ads appears in Buddhism and Jainism. 

We have seen how the Vedic worship of natural powers and the sacrifi- 
cial cult had already by the eighth century b.c. become an established or- 
thodoxy; that the doctrines of causality (Karma) and of the sea of life and 
death (SarksSra) had come to be generally accepted; that the doctrine of 
the Absolute enunciated in the Upani^ads (“ That art thou ”) and the view 
of the final inefficacy of ritual was apparently of K^attriya origin, and was 
taught in the forest communities as a secret doctrine, but was early ac- 
cepted by the orthodox Brahmans and superadded to the Vedic cult, and 
finally, very much later elaborated by Samkaracarya in what is known as 
the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

In this age of keen speculation, numerous other movements no less dar- 
ing in their tendencies originated in extra-Brahmanical circles. Individual 
teachers arose, with a following of monks and supported by believers, under 
the patronage of local princes. By far the most important of these individ- 
ual teachers is the Buddha — that is to say, the Enlightened — of whom 
we may say with approximate certainty that he was bom in 563 and died in 
483 B.c. Next in importance to the Buddha is his contemporary Mahavira, 
the Jina, or Conqueror, founder of Jainism, while there are other un- 
orthodox sects, such as the Ajivikas, of whom our knowledge is com- 
paratively scanty. 

The story of Buddha’s life is very well known, particularly from the late 
expanded and edifying version of the LatUa Vistara which forms the basis 
of the illustrations of the Borobudur reliefs, and was used by Sir Edwin 
Arnold as the source for his admirable ‘ Light of Asia.’ Here we shall review 
the bare facts of his life in the briefest possible manner, noticing also only 
those miraculous features which have a real importance for the student of 
Buddhist art in its earlier developments. This type of the prince-ascetic 
is highly characteristic of the East. 

Prince SiddhSrtha was the heir of a ruling house of the SSkyas, whose 

‘ See especially under Rhys Davids in Bibliography: also Kern, H., Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896; Oldenberg, H., Buddha, his life, his doctrine, his order, London, 1882; C5oo- 
maraswamy, A. K., Buddha and the gospel of Bu^ism, London, 1916. 
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little kingdom lay between the foothills of Nepal and the modem province 
of Oudh. His family name was Gautama, hence at a later period he is 
properly spoken of as Gautama Buddha, to distinguish him from the pre- 
vious Buddhas of MahSyana mythology. Previous to the enlightenment, 
naturally, like any other Buddha-to-be, Prince SiddhSrtha is to be spoken of 
as a Bodhisattva. 

SiddhSrtha was brought up in Kapilavastu, a busy provincial capital; he 
was trained in martial exercises and other knightly accomplishments. It 
had been prophesied that he would become, either a world-emperor, or a 
supreme spiritual teacher. Wishing to avoid the latter alternative, his 
father surrounded him with every luxiuy — amongst others, three different 
palaces and gardens, for use in summer and winter and the rainy season; 
and seeing that the prince had already expressed a desire to become a her- 
mit, married him at the age of sixteen to his beautiful cousin YaSodhara. 
Every care was taken to protect the prince from the knowledge of the prob- 
lem of evil. But the gods are not so easily to be diverted from their pur- 
poses. It is true that when the prince went forth, it was ordered that none 
but the most auspicious and delightful sights should meet his eyes in the 
city streets. But in fact, he met successively an old man, a sick man, a dead 
man — and a monk. These are called the Four Signs. ‘Shame then on 
life!’ he said, ‘since the decay of every living thing is notorious. ’ All this, 
of course, is no more than a dramatization of the fact that the prince’s mind 
was directed to the existence of suffering: while the calm demeanour and 
passionless serenity of the monk suggested to him the path to be followed 
by those who sought to escape the evils of mortality. Accordingly he ap- 
proached his father and asked permission to depart: and though the king 
was forced to grant his request, in fact he doubled the palace guards, 
seeking to hold his son by force. 

Just at this time YaiodharS bore a son: but the Bodhisattva’s resolve 
was unshaken, and he named his son Rahula, which signifies ‘ Hindrance.’ 
The same night he accomplished the Great Renunciation: taking only 
his horse and charioteer he departed in silence at dead of night, while the 
palace guards were sleeping, and the palace gates were opened by the gods. 
That is to say, he effected his escape, in spite of the precautions that had 
been taken by his father. Proceeding to the forest, he severed his long 
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locks, put on a hennit’s robe, and dismissed his companions. He visited the 
forest hermitages, and sat at the feet of many Br^manical teachers, prac- 
tising Yoga-meditations. Even the doctrine of the Atman, propounded by 
Al&ra KalSma with more or less animistic phraseology, did not attract him. 
Following this, he practised more severe forms of asceticism for six years, 
and was reduced to mere skin and bone. Convinced at last that this method 
also was ineffectual, he adopted the practice of an ordinary wandering 
monk, and begged his food from house to house, making his home under a 
forest tree near by Uruvela. There SujStS, daughter of a herdsman, one 
day brought him a very specially prepared bowl of milk rice : after eating, he 
cast the golden vessel into the stream, and since it floated upwards agmnst 
the current, he drew the augury that he would attain his purpose that 
very day. 

He took his seat under the Wisdom-tree that night, resolving ‘I will 
not leave this seat until I have attained Supreme Enlightenment.’ Then 
followed the assault of Mara, the Evil one — again, a dramatization of 
the interior struggle of the hero with the world and the flesh. First of all 
MSra appeared in the guise of a messenger, praying the Bodhisattva to re- 
store peace and order in his kingdom, which had been usurped by his 
wicked cousin Devadatta. But the Buddha well understood that one who 
would find the way, must rather he good than do good: he refused to inter- 
vene. Then MSra, with his demon hosts, assaulted the seated prince with 
storms of rain and fire and heavy stones and scorching sand: but all these 
missiles fell at his feet like a rain of heavenly flowers. Then M&ra claimed 
the wisdom-seat for himself, and called his hosts to witness to his right to it. 
But the Bodhisattva put out his hand, and touched the Earth and called on 
her to witness, and she came forth and witnessed. Then Mara was abashed. 
But his three daughters Longing and Denre and Passion came and tempted 
the Bodhisattva with song and dance, and the sight of their beautiful 
young bodies: till at last they too gave up their efforts and prayed that the 
Bodhisattva might attain his goal. 

Then he was left alone, and sank into ever deeper and deeper thought, 
until at last he understood the chain of causation which explains the up- 
ridng of evil. The stat^ent of this principle has been called the Buddhist 
confession of faith: 
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Of all things sprang from a canse 
The Buddha hath revealed the cause; 
likewise he reveals how each must end. 

Such is the word of the Great Sage. 

The essential factor of the Enlightenment consisted in perfect realiza- 
tion of the truth that the order of the world is absolutely subject to causal- 
ity, and of the nature of the chain that links successive causes and effects. 
For knowing this, one knows how the chain may be broken. And therefore 
he, who had now become the Buddha, sang in triumph: 

Through many divers births I passed 
Seeking in vain the builder of the house 
But, 0 framer of houses, thou art found — 

Never again shalt thou fashion a house for me! 

Broken are all thy beams. 

The king-post shattered! 

My mind has passed into the stillness of NirvS^; 

The ending of desire has been attained at last! 

Observe incidentally that Nirv&m is a state of grace, a station of conscious- 
ness to be experienced here and now — not a heaven or any place to be 
reached after death. 

There follow upon this experience the ‘Seven Weeks,’ for the most part 
occupied in tasting the sweetness of Release and in the formulation of a clear 
statement of the Good Law (Dhamma). The First Sermon, or ‘Turning 
of the Wheel of the Law,’ as it is properly described, took place in the Deer 
Park at Benares — now covered with the remains of the monasteries and 
memorials erected on the sacred site by pious disciples. In this sermon is 
taught what is called the Middle Path — middle in the sense that it is 
neither a way of devotion to pleasure, nor of exaggerated asceticism. The 
second sermon was delivered five days later, on the Non-existence of the 
Ego. The third is the Discourse on Fire — every factor of the phenomenal 
world is on fire with the fire of passion, resentment, and illusion. 

By degrees larger and larger numbers of followers attached themselves 
to the Buddha, and all these together followed the regular life of a wander- 
ing friar, who accepts the hospitality of the city in the rainy season, and 
for the rest of the year wanders from village to village begging his bread. 
From the age of thirty until eighty the Buddha continued to preach in this 
fashion, and to obtain more and more adherents, mainly drawn from the 
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upper classes, but also to some extent from the populace. Women were 
admitted to the Order under protest. A considerable body of lay adherents 
made lavish gifts of gardens and of food, by which the community was sup- 
ported. It should be recollected that there were other orders of wandering 
monks who followed a similar rule, and some of these were the Buddha’s 
specific opponents. But he seems never to have come to close quarters with 
any well-qualified exponent of the Upani^ad doctrine of the Absolute. 

At last the time came for the death of the Master. Almost his final words 
addressed to his favorite disciple Ananda exhorted the community as 
follows: 

Therefore, 0 Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. 

Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. 

The younger disciples were distracted by grief, and particularly Ananda. But 

"Have I not already, on former occasions,” said the Buddha, "told you that it is in the 
very nature of all things most near and dear to us that we must divide ourselves from 
them? How then, Ananda, can this be possible — whereas an 3 d.hing whatever bom and 
organized contains within itself the necessity of dissolution — how then can it be possible 
that such a being should not be dissolved ? No such condition can exist.” 

This is the form of Buddhist consolation, and after the death — techni- 
cally spoken of as Parinirvana, or Unqualified Release — has taken place, 
it is the elder disciples, the Arahats, who are calm and collected and re- 
monstrate with the passionately grieving younger members, in identical 
phrases. After the death the body was cremated in accordance with Indian 
custom, and the ashes divided into eight portions, over each of which a 
mound was erected. 

In this life the four chief episodes represented in art are either the Con- 
ception, Nativity or Great Renunciation; the Great Enlightenment; the 
First Sermon; and the Full Release. These, with four others, viz., the 
Descent from Heaven, the great Miracle at SrSvasti, the Taming of the 
Maddened Elephant, and the Offering by the Monkey, complete the 
‘Ei^t Great Miracles.’ The sites of these events, where memorial monu- 
ments icaiiyas) must have been very soon erected, became renowned places 
of pilgrimage: and it is most likely that the very beginnings of Buddhist 
art are to be recognized in formal symbols stamped on tokens or medals 
carried away by pilgrims as memorials of their visits to the sacred sites. 
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The particular symbols employed had reference to the event on account 
of which the site was respected.^ 

We have seen that the doctrine of causes — in other words, a belief in 
the invariability of natural law — formed the foundation of the Buddha’s 
teaching, and that the importance of this doctrine, from the practical 
Buddhist point of view, is the fact that, when the origin of evil is thus 
understood, the way of escape is found. It will be seen that the Buddhist 
psychology is devised as a means to an end, whereas the Upani^ads rather 
sought to state an experience already realized. The chain of causation is 
the diagnosis of Evil, and states in effect that the final source of our suffer- 
ing (as of our whole temporal experience) is to be recognized in Ignorance: 
not, that is to say, lack of knowledge of art or science, but ignorance of 
the true nature of life. From such ignorance arises the false belief in the 
Self, Soul or Ego as an entity, where in truth there is only a process, a suc- 
cession of instants of consciousness: from belief in the Ego arises the Will 
to Life or to continue living, and this is the cause of life and its continua- 
tion. The whole is a vicious circle: for the conditions that maintain Igno- 
rance are Desire and the concept of I and Mine, with all its implications 
of selfishness and superstition. 

The way of escape is set forth in the mental and moral discipline of the 
monk, who seeks for Sanctity {ArahoMa), practically identical with the 
Buddha’s own Nirvana or Release-in-this-life, and ending with Full Re- 
lease (PaHnirvdvA), without return after death. 

For the destruction of Ignorance let us realize the facts about life. The 
most obvious of these, from the Buddhist point of view, is the fact that Life 
and Suffering are inseparable. It is true there are also Pleasures, but there 
is no way of escape, inside of conditioned existence, from suffering. It is in 
the nature of oiu* mortality to be subject to old age, sickness, death, and all 
kinds of distress. This very fact of Dukkha, or evil, is the raison d’etre of 
Buddhism: it is the first of the three outst andin g characteristics of life. 

The second inexorable truth is that of Transience, Anicca: ‘change and 
decay in all aroimd I see ' — and this is not only true of inanimate objects, 
but of every human individual or personal god. ‘The life of a living being 
lasts only for the duration of one thought.’ We exist only in the present: 

‘ Fouch^i A., Begitminga Buddhi^ Art, London, IftlS. 
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what we call the identity of our ego is merely the continuity of an endless 
succession of instants of consciousness. The process of becoming never 
ceases — nothing is. And this is the third inexorable Truth — AncUtd, Non- 
self, the non-existence of anything like a soul or ego in any living thing 
The form of a thing is a purely artificial concept: there is no such thing as a 
thing — it has changed before you can utter its name: and mental states 
are phenomena just like other phenomena. He who realizes this will not be 
anxious for the morrow — not even the morrow of death, for that which 
has never existed cannot be annihilated. 

Although the gospel of early Buddhism was preached to all and openly, 
it was not supposed that the householder could, as such, do more than set 
his feet on the path: the Buddha, like other teachers of his day, established 
an order {Sa'Agha) of monks, intended for the higher men who desired to 
attain to Sanctity (Arahatta) in this life and Full Release at death. The 
Order of Monks, in fact, is the central institution of Buddhism. 

One term employed in Buddhism, though not in Buddhism alone, we 
must make further reference to. This is Nirvana, the Dying Out, which is 
the end and aim of Buddhist discipline. The ‘ dying out ’ refers ethically to 
the dying of the fires of passion, resentment, and illusion; and metaphyti- 
cally to the cessation of becoming. There is no question of the annihilation 
of the soul, on the one hand, or of immortality on the other — salvation, re- 
lease, is a thing to be attained here and now, and as Jacob Behmen ex- 
presses it, the ‘soul’ goes nowhere after death where it is not already. Only 
for those who do not attain to Sanctity in this life and Full Release at 
death, is there question of future births within the sea of life and death — 
in heaven, in hell or on earth according to Karma. For those who are set 
free — there is the cool and blessed condition of freedom. But Buddha de- 
clines to discuss the nature of the Great Freedom — 

“I have not revealed that the saint exists after death, nor that he does not exist; nor 
that he at once exists and does not exist; nor that he neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. And why have I not revealed these things ? Because this is not edifying, nor con- 
nected with the essence of the Law, nor does it tend to turning of the will, nor to cessation, 
rest, the higher powers, to supreme wisdom, nor to NirvSna.” 

“ Only,” he says elsewhere, “for him who has disappeared, gone out and 
cannot be roistered, there is no form; when all conditions are cut off, all 
matter for discussion is also cut off.” 

[ 15 ] 
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As the fiery sparks from tiie forge are one byone extinguished, 

And no one knows where tiiey have gone. 

So it is with those who have attained to Full Release 
Who have crossed the fiood of desire, 

Who have entered upon the calm delight; 

Of these no trace remains. 

The psychology of early Buddhism provides no place for worship of 
any personal god — the brethren are exhorted, ‘Be ye lamps unto your- 
selves.’ The Buddha himself has gone out — he does not belong any more 
to the world of conditions. Of the Absolute Brahman the Buddha makes 
no mention anywhere: but the Olympian gods of the Hindus — Brahma, 
Indra, and their fellows — he treats with perfect logic as still, like men, 
awaiting release; they too must attain to Freedom by their own efforts. 
Primitive Buddhism neither needed nor created any expression in art. 

A later development of Buddhism is known as the Mahayana or ‘ greater 
vehicle.’ This development is no longer purely psychological, but theistic, 
devotional, and mystical. The Buddha becomes a personification or mani- 
festation of the Absolute: and the ideal of future Buddhahood takes preced- 
ence of that of Arahatta, or present sanctity. The number of Bodhisattvas 
— originally including only Maitreya, the ‘ next Buddha’ — is greatly in- 
creased, and each assumes a great variety of forms, in different phases of 
activity. With these are associated a host of Taras or feminine divinities 
of equal rank. Prayer is offered as though to saints, and a vast pantheon is 
created, in which the Buddhas and leading Bodhisattvas are grouped as 
follows: 

Adibudoha 


Buddhas; 

Bodhisattvas: 



Central East South West North 

I I I I I 

Vairocana Ak^bhya Ratnasambhava Amitabha Amoghasiddha 


Samantabhadra Vajrapfini 


Earthly Buddhas: | | 

Krakucchanda Kanakamuni 


Ratnapani Avalokitesvara ViSvapAm 
or 

Padmapftni 

I ■ 

KSsyapa Gautama Maitreya 
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Jainism * 

From correspondences in Jain and Buddhist tradition it is practically 
certain that Mahavlra, otherwise called Vardhamana (JMtiputra) is iden- 
tical with the Nigantha Nfitaputta who is referred to in Buddhist texts as 
the leader of a rival sect in the time of the Buddha himself. Thus the 
founder of Jainism, like the Buddha, taught in the sixth century b.c.* 

What he taught, and the manner of his teaching, also closely paralleled 
the doctrine and ministry of Buddha. Jainism is essentially an ethical phi- 
losophy intended for ascetics, the Nigan^has, “Freed of all Bonds,” who 
leave the world to dedicate their whole lives to the search for truth, and its 
proclamation. They practised a more severely ascetic rule than that of the 
Buddhists. As in Buddhism, however, there was also recognized a laity, 
who without renouncing the world, still adhered to the Jain doctrines, and 
supported the Jain mendicants. The members of the lay community, if 
they could not reach the highest goal, could still walk on the path towards it. 

Though retaining one and the same body of doctrine, the Jain com- 
munity as a whole was early divided into two parts, the Digambaras, 
“ Clothed with the sky,” whose ascetics wear no clothing whatever, and the 
Svetambaras, who are “Clothed in white,” and who alone possess an order 
of nuns. The Jaina teaching, like the Buddhist, takes for granted the 
Brahman doctrines of Karma (Deeds, causality) and Samsara (The Ocean 
of Life and Death). Its highest goal is Nirva-m or Moksa, the setting free of 
the individual from the SaihsSra. The means to this end are the three 
Jewels of Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right Walk. Just what the 
Buddha is to the Buddhists — originally a man like other men, who never- 
theless by his own power has attained omniscience and freedom, and 
out of pity for suffering mankind teaches to them the way of salvation 
which he has found — that is the Jina to the Jains. The Jina, the Con- 
queror, is variously known as Kevalin (Omniscient), Buddha (Enlightened), 
Mukta (Delivered), Siddha (Perfected), Arahat (Adept), and Tirthakara, 
“the Finder of the Ford” by which to cross the Ocean of Rebirth. The 

• See especially, Nahar, P. C. and Ghosh, K., Epitome of Jainism, Calcutta, 1917. 

^ For the details of the legend of the life of Mah&vlra^ see section of the Catalogue dealing with 
Jiuna Painting. 
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last title alcme is peculiar to the Jlains, all the others belonging to the com- 
mon usage of Brahmans and Buddhists as well as Jains. 

The cardinal doctrines of Jainism may be enunciated as follows : Human 
personality is dual, spiritual and physical; man has free will, and is himself 
alone responsible for all that is good or bad in his life; the human soul may 
control and be freed from its ph3rsical entanglement, becoming an Arahat in 
the world, wd a Siddha in enjoying then its true form of being and 

possessed of the four infinite powers; and those Siddhas “ who have revealed 
the broad fording-place of virtue are called Itrthakaras (Finders of the 
Ford). But just as in Buddhism, the Jina, who is at first a mere man, is 
subsequently deified and becomes the object of a devotional cult.’ 

It will be seen that this system differs from that of Upani^ads in its 
dualism, and from Buddhism in its acceptance of the idea of the soul. 
It resembles the SSihkhya in its dualism, and Buddhism, both in its 
establishment of a monastic order, and in its attitude towards the lesser 
gods, with a rejection of the idea of a Supreme Creator, like all other 
Indian religions, it has for its end the spiritual freedom and perfection of 
every individual. 

While the Buddhist conununity no longer exists in India, except in 
Nepal and Ceylon, but is represented throughout Eastern Asia, the Jains 
have survived in India to the present day, but have not established ad- 
her^ts abroad. The Jains are to be met with in nearly every large Indian 
town, chiefly amongst the merchants. They have been politically, and are 
still economically powerful. To them the architectural splendor of many 
of the cities of Western India is largdy due, as likewise, that of the great 
temple cities of Satrufijaya and Gimar, and the beautiful temples at Mount 
Abti. They now occupy an important position chiefly in Gujarat, RSjput- 
Sna and the Pafijab, and also in Kanara. 

^ It was^ I think, first pointed out by Jacobi (Gaina Sutras, S.B.E. Vol. XXII, p. xxi) that the 
impulse to image worship equally amongst Buddhists and Jainas must have originated in the lay 
community and results from the experience and doctrine of Bhakti, or devotion. 
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BbAhma^ical Theism (Hihduism) ^ 

The tendency of the Upanisads, just as of Buddhism and Jainism, is to 
relegate the older gods (devas) and their heavens to a subordinate position 
— heaven may be a pleasant resting place, but neither for gods nor men 
does it imply a state of spiritual freedom. Heaven belongs to the sphere of 
conditions and desires, it is part of the cycle of mortality. The Upani^ads 
and Buddhism on the other hand present an atmosphere too cold and ab- 
stract to satisfy the reli^ous emotions of the majority, and in their real in- 
tention are scarcely comprehensible by untrained minds. This is a situation 
that finds its natural expression in the creation of new gods, and this is ac- 
complished partly by the development of certain of the less conspicuous 
Vedic deities and of theistic elements in the Upani^ads, and by the adoption, 
or combination with these, of popular non- Aryan divinities not previously 
accorded recognition. The two great Gods of mediseval and modem 
Hinduism, each of whom is regarded by the worshipper, according to his 
alle^ance, as the Supreme Being (Iilvara), are Vignu and Siva, their follow- 
ers being designated as Vai^navas and Saivas. Ranking in importance with 
the cults of Vi^nu and Siva is that of Dev!, 'the goddess,’ par excellence; in 
one view, the feminine ‘power’ {kakti) of Siva, but also regarded as herself 
the Supreme Being. Each of these concepts of a supreme divinity has nu- 
merous forms and activities, and a corresponding multiplicity of names: the 
most important of the names of Vi$nu being VSsudeva, Hari, N&rayana, 
Bhagavata; of Siva, MahSdeva, Mahe§vaTa, Nilakantha, Hara, Samkaia, 
Nataraja, Bhairava; and of De^d, Uma, Durga, P&rvatl, SivakSnd, Kali, 
Can(j[I, CSmuncja. 

Vai^m cuMe 

The history of Indian Yai^navism may be briefly summarized as follows : 
Vfisudeva, whose cult was already prominent in the fourth century b.c., 
was probably, like Buddha and MahS^dra and many of the authors of 
the Atman doctrine, a man of the Kipattriya class, subsequently deified and 
identified with NSrSya^ (Hari or Vi$nu) and called Bhagavata, the wor- 

‘ See eBpecially, Bhandarkar, R. G., Faif^omm, and minor rdi^jum sydemSf Strass- 

burg, 1913; Pope, G. V., The TiruvUgagam of Mdnikka Oxford, 1900; Macnicol, N., 

Indian Thdom^ Oxford, 1915. 
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shipful or Adorable. He was also identified with'Krspa, the Vedic sage who 
plays an important part in the MahabhSrata; and later with Gopfila Kfi^a, 
the cowherd divinity of the Abhiras. Followers of the cult in early times 
are called Bhfigavatas, and the cult is known as Ek&rdika dharma, the Re- 
ligion of Devotion to One. 

The RdmSyaifm of Valmiki in its final form is recast in a Vai$nava sense; 
but notwithstanding that RSma is described as an incarnation of V4nu 
there is not implied a special cult of the sort that inspires the later Rd- 
mSyarta of Tulsi DSs. In the Mahdbhdrata Vi^nu is the supreme God 
(Kvara), the creator, the internal soul of all souls: “Those who are de- 
voted to Me and enter into Me are released.” As in Buddhism, there is a 
repudiation of the slaughter of animals, of sacrificial ritual and of morti- 
fication, but the doctrine of devotion (bkakti) is peculiar, and of supreme 
importance in the future development of religion and art. 

This doctrine of bhakti or devotion finds its first and clearest expression 
in the Bhagavad (Bid, a philosophic poem included in the larger of the two 
great Indian epics. This is perhaps the most important single document for 
the understanding of Indian religion, and though a formally Vai^nava 
work, has the widest acceptance in India in all circles. The scene is laid on 
the field of battle, at the moment when hostilities are about to commence: 
Kppna is acting as the charioteer of Arjuna, and the latter, although of the 
knightly caste, raises humanitarian objections to the slaughter of fellow- 
men for the sake of empire or possessions, very much in the sense of a mod- 
em pacifist. The reply of Kj^^na is intended to effect a reconciliation of the 
doctrine of the Absolute with the theory of social obligation, to combine 
the Vedanta with dharma (social morality, duty, function) in a single con- 
cept. This is a righteous war, he says: Arjuna should not be deterred from 
the performance of necessary action by mere pity — and offers this consola- 
tion for the spectacle of sufferings, that all phenomenal lives are merely 
forms of one essential energy. 

He who regardeth This as slayer, he who thinks of This as slain, are alike without dis- 
cernment . . . this unborn everlasting abiding Ancient is not slain when the body is slain. 

This is not, of course, to be interpreted as meaning immortality of the 
individual, ego: body and soul are subject to change and decay, but the 
spirit identical in all is ‘not so.’ 


[ 80 ] 
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Arjuna enquires whether meditation on the Absolute and abstention 
from action are not superior to activity, and Kpjna replies by saying that 
both methods rightly understood lead to the same end. He whose work is 
not undertaken with a view to its results — the result is no concern of ours, 
for, as Whitman says, battles are lost in the same spirit in which they are 
won — does not add to the sum of his mortality by the work he undertakes : 
for him who hates not and desires not, a merely formal inactivity is alto- 
gether lacking in moral value. To fulfill one’s vocation (dkarma), to do that 
which one’s hand finds to do, is the guiding principle of daily life. Nor ought 
we to regard any one activity as superior in kind to any other, regardless of 
the actor — only the appropriate activity is best. And this unattachment 
to the fruit of works may be attained, says Kpgna, by offering thy work, 
whatever it be, to Me; the ‘unshown way’ of those who strive directly for 
the Absolute is ‘exceeding hard,’ but “all those who turn to Me, be they 
even women, traders, serfs or doers of evil, and much more so Brahmans or 
anchorites,” reach the supreme goal; “I lift them up speedily from the sea 
of mortality.” And who is Kr§na? “I am the Self inwardly dwelling in all 
bom beings, the Beginning and the Middle and the End of born beings am 
I. Of the gods I am Vii^nu, of the luminaries I am the Sun: I am Life and I 
am Death: all this Universe is stmng on Me as rows of gems upon a 
thread. But men of little wit, seeing Me concealed beneath the veil of mul- 
tiplicity, think that I have come from the unshown to the shown state; they 
know Me only in my lower nature of manifestation, not, as I am, birthless 
and unchanging. But those who strive for spiritual freedom know that I 
am Brahman.’’ 

The identification of Vasudeva Ki^na with Gopala Kfspa took place 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Sculptures illustrating the en- 
fances are extant from the Gupta period onwards. The K|^pa legends are 
given in the Harivam§a, Vayu Pur&ija and BhSgavaia Pwr&na. The Gupta 
princes of the fourth and fifth century were Bhagavatas. From this time 
onwards all aspects of the Vai§nava cult are represented in sculpture and 
inscriptions. 

A new V a.i^na. v«. bhakti movement originated in Southern India about 
the eleventh century, when the songs of the twelve Vaignava Alvfirs were 
grouped together by Sri NStha Muni in the Ndldyira Prabandham. RamS- 
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nuja at the same time put fomard a devotional and metaph3n9ical ssrstem, 
with NfirSyana as the supreme divinity. This is a form of modified monism 
(vuti^tSdvaita), contrasting with the uncompromising monism (advaita) of 
SathkarSc&rya. The rudiments of soul and matter are present in God, con- 
ceived as a composite personality; and the world is therefore a real develop- 
ment, and not a mere mirage. The freed soul is in full co mm union with, but 
not identical with Grod. BAmanuja identifies bhakti with the Aupani^adic 
upSsana or meditation — that is to say he identifies love with understanding. 

The doctrine of incarnation (vibhdiua or incarnate manifestation) is 
characteristic of the Vaignava cults but not exclusive to them. Ten de- 
scents or avcUdrs of Vi^nu are usually recognized, of which by far the most 
important from the standpoint of the student of religion or art are RSma 
and Kf^na. It may be remarked here that the icon or cult image is also 
to be regarded as an incarnation or manifestation of the divinity, who 
''deigns to descend with His immaterial or spiritual Person into any ma- 
terial substance as may be lovingly chosen by His votary, lending himself 
to the sweet will of His worshipper in all details of service.” * The ab- 
sorption of Buddhism into Hindu theology is marked by the recognition 
of the Buddha as one of the ten avatars of Vi^nu, which had taken place 
in the ninth century or earlier. 

In the twelfth century NimbSrka, another southern BrEhman, but liv- 
ing at B]*ndEban near Mathura, propounded a similar system which asserts 
that God, as pure existence, intelligence and bliss, is as such developed in 
the whole universe; but unlike Ramanuja, he particularized the love of God 
in the adoration of REdha and NimbErka also differs from REmE- 

nuja in laying stress upon the original meaning of bhaMi as passionate 
devotion, rather than meditation. Mediseval northern Vaifinavism is essen- 
tially emotional, and its art essentially lyrical. In both REmEnuja’s and 
NimbErka’s systems, which are at once pantheistic .and theistic, ascribing 
to God both inunanence and personality, there exists an explicit opposition 
to the strict idealism and the mSyS doctrine of SaihkarScErya: their God is 
a composite personality, whose body consists of the world and individual 
souls. The universe is a theophany, and not a mere mirage. This concept 
of theophany forms the intellectual background of the entire development 
* GovindZcarya Svftmin, YaUndrcHtiata DlpQeH, pp. 154-165. 
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of mediaeval Vaisn^avism, and is presented very clearly even in the work of 
so modem an author as Rabindranath Tagore. It is the eYplftnutinn or 
necessity of mediaeval Vfu^nava art, which is rather imapst than allegori- 
cal. In ima^st art things are what they suggest, while allegory, how- 
ever appropriate, is always arbitrary: to understand the Kpjpa Lila as 
an allegory is to misunderstand it, since it is neither fanciful nor pseudo- 
historical, but a drama perpetually enacted in the heart of every hhakta 
or votary. The cult of RadhS. and Kr^na is the inspiring motif of in- 
numerable mediseval vernacular poets, in particular of VidySpati, Uma- 
pati and Candidasa in the fifteenth century, of Rajput punting in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of popular songs and mystery 
plays. The leading vernacular writers on rhetoric — especially Kelava Das 
(fl. 1680-1610) — also draw their examples from the loves of Radha and 
Ki^a. The poetry and painting are inseparably connected, and so closely 
share the common inspiration that each completely illustrates the other. 

Vallabha and Caitanya are two great propagators of the cult, the former 
a Southern Brahman living in Brndaban and Mathura, emphasizing the 
ceremonial side and inculcating the worship of K]*$na in the form of Stl 
Natha-jl, the latter in Bengal emphasizing the emotional side, turning the 
hearts of men to the love of Radha and Kf^na by the fervent singing of 
devotional songs. 

The cult of Rama had meanwhile been firmly established by a vernacu- 
lar teacher of the name of Ramananda (b. about 1300 a.d.). Through his 
numerous pupils the worship of Rama spread all over Northern India and 
successfully competed with that of Gopala-Kj^na. His most famous disciple 
Kabir (fifteenth century) is a revolutionary and unsectarian mystic, per- 
haps as much a Sufl (he was brought up as a Muhammadan weaver) as a 
Hindu. His god is Rama, his system definitely duahstic and devotional: he 
particularly regarded the distinction of castes and races as unreal, and con- 
denmed the mythology, rites, and ceremonies of orthodox Bra hmani sm. 

In contrast to the sectarian form of other Vai^pava poets, the mysticism 
of Kabir is indeterminate and universal — “See thou everything as thine 
own dwelling place ” — “ Have you not heard the tune which the unstruck 
muric is playing? In the midst of the chamber the harp of joy is gently 
and sweetly played : and where is the need of going without to hear it? ” — 
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''The river and its waves are one surf — wherris the difference between 
the river and its waves . . . because it has been named as wave, shall it 
no longer be considered water? ” — "All the men and women of the world 
are His livii^ forms ” — and “ More than all else do I cherish at heart that 
love which makes me to live a limitless life in this world.” Here and now 
the way is open to 'become what we are,’ remaining true to the earth, and 
making of love and renunciation one experience. 

It may be noted here that mysticism is always to be spoken of in its strict 
and metaphysical sense, as denoting experience of unified (yvkta) life: this 
experience corresponds in the domain of feeling or vision to the intellectual 
position of the monistic philosopher, who also believes in one reality, but 
may not as a mystic have had experience of it. The incidental phenomena 
of occultism — hypnosis, telepathy, magic, and so forth — which the 
romantic west associates with the ‘mysterious and mystical East’ have 
but a minor importance for the student of Indian culture — all this be- 
longs to the domain of the anthropologist, rather than to the philosopher or 
artist. There is no other secret doctrine than this, that ‘That art thou,’ 
which means that the kingdom of Heaven is within you: or as Kabir ex- 
presses it, ‘He makes the inner and the outer world to be indi visibly one.’ 
To realize this — not merely, of course, to yield a purely intellectual as- 
sent — is actually to experience eternal life. 

A third great exponent of the cult of Rama is the poet Tulsi Das (1532- 
1623 A.D.), author of a vernacular version of the R&m&yarM, which has 
been called, with reason, the Bible of Hindustan. 

&aiva cults 

In the Vedas, the word Siva is an epithet of Rudra, a deity of the 
storms and wilder forces of nature, also identified with Agni (fire) and 
with the Earth and the Winds. In the Pauranic period Siva has become a 
name of the Supreme Being, his followers being spoken of as Saivas. The 
deity, however, who is thus regarded as a Supreme God and is said to be 
the soul of the universe, is not merely the old Vedic Rudra, but a s}rnthesis 
of many concepts, philosophical and popular. As the Supreme Being all 
activities are his: but in so far as his character is special, he is still a god 
of destructive powers. He wanders through the world as a ni^ed and 
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penniless ascetic; he plays on musical instruments and dances in ecstasy; 
his locks are long and tangled, his body is smeared with ashes; he behaves 
like a madman, and dallies with the daughters and wives of the sages. 
His wife is Uma, daughter of Dakfia: but because of his disreputable 
character and lack of social position he is not invited to visit his father- 
in-law — from which we understand that the Siva of the people, like 
the popular goddesses, was only with difficulty admitted to a place in the 
BrShmamcal pantheon. The earliest (non-Aryan) Saiva sects are wor- 
shippers of the Ungam or phallus, and this erect pillar remains to the last 
the principal symbol of Siva, set up as the immovable image in the main 
shrines of Saiva temples. With Siva are commonly associated not only the 
goddess Uma or Parvatl, but also their two sons Gane^ and KSrttikeya, 
and Nandi, the bull, his vehicle; these five together constitute a family 
group, often with the addition of the tiger upon which the goddess rides. 

Medieval Saiva sects fall into two main groups, that of the PS^upata 
Saivas and that of the Agamic Saivas. In the Saiva systems based on the 
Sanskrit A(/amos there are recognized three categories: Pati or PaSupati, 
the Lord; PaSu, the flock; Pasa, the bond. The latter is threefold, con- 
sisting of Anava, ignorance; Karma, the being subject to causality; and 
M&ya, delusion, the material force of the visible world. Identity with Siva 
results when all fetters are removed. The means of creation is the Sakti or 
Energy of Siva, merged in his being or again associated with him as Uma 
or Parvatl: she is the cause of the bondage of all beings (i.e., the awaken- 
ing of the soul to finite experience) and of their release. Consciousness is 
everywhere present, perfect in Siva and in liberated souls, but obscured 
and unshown in those who are not yet set free. 

It should be observed that Devi, the Goddess, here alluded to as the 
Sakti or Energy, or more popularly, the consort and wife of Siva, is wor- 
shipped independently as the Supreme Deity by those of the Sakta per- 
suasion, and that all feminine deities, indeed, all things feminine, are 
aspects of this Sakti. Saktism has particularly close relations with 
Saivism: but in Saiva worship, the Sakti is considered only in her rela- 
tion to Siva. In iconography, she may stand at Siva’s side, or be seated 
at his side or upon his thigh; or may be considered as half of his form, as 
in representations of Ardhanaii&vara. 
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Here we are chiefly concerned wil^ the South Indian (Tamil) develop- 
ment of the Agamic Saivas. The Southern Saiva scriptures consist essen- 
tially of the Tirumurai, a collection including the Tevdram or devotional 
hymns of TirujiiSna Sambandha Swami, Appar Swami, and Sundara Murti 
SwSmi (seventh to ninth century), the Tiruo&Qokarn of MSnikka Va^agar 
(ninth century), the Tirwmntram of TirumQlar, and the Periya Purdva 
of Sekkirar (twelfth century) ; and of the formulated theological literature 
of the Saiva Siddhanta, or 'Reasoned Saiva system’ due to the four 
'SantSna Scaiyas,’ Meykanda Deva (thirteenth century) and his three 
immediate followers. In all these works, from which quotations wiU be 
found below, there are constant references to the various forms of Siva 
exemplified in the Dravidian bronzes. 

Manikka Va^agar’s hymns are sung all over Southern India even at the 
present day, and it is a proverb that ‘he whose heart is not melted by the 
Tiruvdgagam must have a stone for a heart.’ We may take a single example 
from the hymn, ‘Forsake me not.’ The poet compares himself to an ant on 
a firebrand burning at both ends, or to a tree, half undermined “on the 
river bank of maidens’ senses five ” — he has fallen from grace: 

Me, meanest one, in mercy mingling, Thou dost make thine own, — 

Lord of the Bull! Lo, Thou’st forsaken me! O Thou who wear’st 
Garb of fierce Tiger’s skin! Abiding Uttara Koga MangaJ’s king! 

Thou of the braided lock! I fainting sink. Our Lord, uphold Thou me! 

It will be seen that these hymns are full of allusions to the attributes and 
exploits of the Lord, well known to Saivas, but needing far more lengthy 
explanations than can be attempted here. 

Under the name of NatarSja in the Southern Saiva system, Siva is 
conceived as the Lord of Dancers or the supreme Dancer. The Lord is 
revealed by this dance — “He whom no signs describe. His mystic dance 
has given to know.” Apart from the special legends connected with the 
dance (or dances, for there are many) of Siva, its general significance is 
the manifestation of Being in the temporal form of Becoming — “like 
the heat latent in firewood. He difiuses his energy in mind and matter and 
makes them dance in their turn.” The dance is in fact a dramatization 
of the Mve Activities — evolution, continuation, destruction, illusion and 
enlightenment — which constitute the world process. An image such as 
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that of Natar&jfi we may regard accordingly as complementary to that 
of the seated Buddha — these are the forms of action and inaction, Be- 
coming and Beii^, neither superior to the other, but actually the same 
condition seen from two different points of view. 

In Saivism, then, the two contrasted types of the unmanifest Siva repre- 
sented by the liiigain, and the manifested Siva as Nataraja, represent the 
two coexistent aspects of god — in the terminology of Ruysbroeck, Eternal 
Rest and Eternal Work. 

Almost of equal importance with the Southern Salva schools are those 
of Ea^mlr, founded by Somananda and Abhinavagupta (tenth to eleventh 
century). Here much stress is laid on the realization of identity with Siva 
by means of yoga practice. An interesting document of this school is the 
Lalla VSkyani, the Wise Sayings of Lai Ded, a mystic poetess of the 
fourteenth century; we quote a specimen of her verses: 

God of the dark blue throat! As thou hast the sbc (attributes), so the same six have I! 

And yet, estranged from Thee, into misery have 1 fallen. 

Only this discord was there, that, though betwixt Thee and me there was no difference. 

Thou wast the Lord of six, while I by (another) six (mortal qualities) was led astray. 

It may be observed in this connection that the world process is com- 
monly spoken of in India as the sport or play (tild) of the Lord. This is a 
fundamental concept of Indian theology and must not be understood in 
any trivial way, but in the sense, for example, in which the psychologist 
speaks of the highest activities of genius as more akin to play than work — 
that is to say, these activities proceed spontaneously out of abundance, and 
are not undertaken because of any necessity other than that of expression 
or manifestation. The cosmic stage is the theatre of the Universal Self: 

Whenever the Actor beateth the drum, 

Everyone cometh to see the show, 

When the Actor collecteth the stage properties 
He abideth alone in His happiness. 

When we understand the drama rightly, however, we perceive that He is 
himself both actor and audience. Nothing has been accomplished, because 
there is nothing that can be accomplished or changed by a mere transposi- 
tion of parts — and this transposition is all that we have seen or can see 
with our eyes. 
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We may notice here the Indian doctrine of the Guru, characteristic 
i^iike of Saivism and all other devotional faiths. The true Guru, the Vener- 
able One, as the word signifies, is one who has progressed so far towards the 
state of final deliverance, that this is his last embodiment: such a one is re- 
garded as an incarnation of Siva himself, of which an example is to be found 
in Saint Manikka V&gagar. In this idea there is something closely analo- 
gous to the conception of avatdrs in the Vaignava system. Only such a Guru 
can communicate to the disciple the words of initiation by the realization 
of which he may in turn attain to his own freedom. The Guru in this sense 
should be clearly distinguished from the priest, who is no more than the 
guardian of a shrine and the conductor of ceremonies, and receives in 
India only so much respect as may be accorded to priests elsewhere. In 
actual practice, the Guru to whom the individual turns as the source of 
wisdom is often a wandering Sannyasin; it is common too, for there to be a 
family Guru, who is the spiritual adviser to all. But it is open to anyone to 
recognize in any other one (man, woman or child) the source of a wisdom 
nowhere else to be found: the relation of Guru to disciple is always unique. 

S^ta cuUs 

The supreme power, if regarded as possessing attributes, may be spoken 
of as He or She, and if without attributes, as It or That. Those Hindus 
who worship the cosmic energy as feminine, under the general name of 
Sakti, are known as Saktas. According to this view, all the manifestations 
of divine power, including all the male divinities, proceed from the supreme 
Devf, who is the source of all divine and cosmic evolution. Thus, from an 
Indian point of view, Brynhild, Alcestis, Joan of Arc, the Virgin would be 
regarded as characteristic forms of the goddess. All of the various Hindu 
goddesses, e. g., Lak^m! and Durga, are to be regarded as manifestations of 
the Goddess, having names or forms corresponding to the particular activity 
or character of the aspect in question. It should however be understood 
that the Vai^pavas and Saivas also worship the goddess, but in their case 
the male divinity is supreme, and the Devi second or equal in station. 

The ^preme Sakti is a personification of the universal unparticularized 
energy which is known to us in the form of ‘ forces.' By the awakening and 
bringing to consciousness of the Sakti in man himself, the goal of spiritual 
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freedom may be attained: ^ for this purpose various kinds of Yoga, and cer- 
tain spells (marUra) are employed, and reliance is at the same time placed 
on devotion and on the gracious kindness of the Sakti henself . Most of the 
theory and ritual of the Saktas is embodied in a class of scriptures known as 
the Tantras, and in hymns addressed to the goddess. The development of 
the Sskta cults — that is to say, the reception into the Brahmanical sys- 
tem of the aboriginal worship of feminine divinities — can nowhere be 
better studied than in Bengal. It is there that the goddess in one of her 
most terrible forms is worshipped — as Kali, and gives her name to KSJl- 
ghat, Calcutta. The worship of the Mother, naturally, goes back to a prim- 
itive age, and embodies much that from the standpoint of a higher, that is 
to say more refined, culture, seems to be crude and unfit: even at the pres- 
ent day, for example, living goats and buffaloes are sacrificed to KsJl or 
Durga. And yet an infinite tenderness distinguishes the Sakta cults. A 
feeling akin to that which enters into the Western adoration of the Virgin 
is felt in the Eastern cults of the Mother. “When the Sakta cult," as 
Dinesh Chandra Sen remarks, “came to be recognized by the Indo-Aryans, 
they raised it into a highly refined and spiritual faith, Sanskritized its vocab- 
ulary, and Aryanized its modes of worship." For the Sakta, the Mother 
is everywhere present: when he sees her in nature, he exclaims: 

Enough, O Mother! Like the bee attracted by a painted flower, I have wandered 
amongst the empty pleasures of the world, I have tasted enough, I desire no more. Now 
evening has come; it is twilight dusk, 0 Mother, take your child to yourself. 

(R£ma PrasSd, eighteenth century.) 

That the form of KSli is terrible does not estrange her devotees: 
“Though the Mother beat him,” says Rama Prasad, “the child cries 
‘ Mother, 0 Mother! ’ and clings still tighter to her garment." The wild 
dance of Kali is interpreted in a devotional sense, precisely as in the case of 
Siva himself: 

Because Thou lovest the Burning-ground 
I have made a Burning-ground of my heart — 

That Thou, Dark One, Haunter of the Burning-ground 
Mayest dance Thy eternal Dance. . . . 

Do Thou enter in, dancing Thy rhythmic Dance, 

That I may behold Thee with closed eyes. 

* See Avalon, G., The Serpent Powr, London, 1919. 
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TImtbik Ststbiab 

Closely related to the Salva and Sskta systems, often combined or 
identified with them, are those known as TSntrik, described by their chief 
exponent in English,^ as ''the main, where not the sole, source of some of 
the most fimdmnental concepts still prevalent as regards worship, initia- 
tion, yoga, the supremacy of Guru, and so forth.” The Tantra is based, 
like other systems, on the Vedas; it forms the specific system suited, ac- 
cording to the orthodox view, to the conditions of the fourth or Elali age, 
and is designed equally for the use of all of whatever age, caste or sex, 
nor is it restricted to the use of any special sect — it is a practice, rather 
than a dogma. "The Tantra harmonizes VedSntic monism and dualism. 
Its purpose is to give liberation to the jwa (individual) by a method 
through which monistic truth is reached through the dualistic world.” 
The TSntrik literature is usually presented in the form of instruction 
given by Siva to PSrvatl in response to her enquiries. Stress is laid on the 
doctrine of the Guru and upon initiation. A leading idea in the ritual is 
that "success (i.e., enlightenment), is attained through the very things 
that lead to failure”: physical experiences entered upon in a purely 
functional or animal way are indeed worldly, but the very same activities 
entered upon with full self-consciousness and ceremonially are means of 
enlightenment. The principal object of the ritual is to awaken the Kun- 
4alinl or sleeping Goddess (Sakti) within the body of the individual, to 
the end that the disciple may realize his own identity with the Devi, the 
great Mother or Goddess, who is manifested throughout the Universe. 
In other words, the end in view, as in every Indian religious system, is 
the awakening of the disciple’s selfish or merely sensational consciousness, 
to true self-consciousness. There are Buddhist as well as Hindu Tantras, 
and much of the later mediseval Buddhist and Hindu art, particularly 
in its more highly elaborate forms, is properly to be described as TSntrik. 

^ Avalon, A., Principles of Tantra^ 2 vols., London, 1914, and other works on the same subject. 
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The Epics and PubI^tas 

The composition of the two great epics, originally existing as ballad 
material and stories of political and military conflicts, covers a period of 
many centuries, from perhaps the seventh century b.c. to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. : in their final forms, both are generally but not exclusively Vaif- 
^va in character. In the B&maya^a, Rama is the heir to the throne of 
AyodhyS: he has married SltS, the daughter of a neighboring King. His 
brothers are Bharata, Lak^mana and Satrughna, his father DaSaratha, own 
mother Kaulalya, and mother-in-law Kaikeyi. Kaikeyl secures his banish- 
ment for fourteen years, in order that her own son may succeed to the 
throne. Bharata, however, refuses to occupy his brother’s place, and merely 
administers the kingdom in his name. S!t§, and Lak^mana accompany R§ma 
to the forest. Years are spent in an idyllic life and in friendly association 
with the hermits, disturbed only by the attacks of demons. Finally RSvapa, 
the chief of the latter, luring away the brothers in pursuit of a golden deer, 
carries off Sita in their absence, and brings her to his fortress of LahkE, 
across the sea, and generally identified with Ceylon. Rama effects an alli- 
ance with the monkey hosts and the bears — perhaps the aboriginal tribes 
— of the southern forests, and one of their leaders, Hanuman, son of the 
Wind, becomes his personal devotee. It is Hanuman who discovers the 
place of Sita’s imprisonment. The bears and monkeys build a bridge across 
the sea. Siege is laid to Lanka, Havana is slain and Sita recovered, and 
Rama returns with her to Ayodhya, accompanied by the victorious army, 
and establishes a kingdom of righteousness. 

The Mahabh&rata in the same way is based on old ballad material ex- 
panded and socialized, but with Kf$na in place of RSma as the divine hero. 
Its theme is that of the conflict of the Pandavas (the five brothers Yudhi§- 
thira, Bluma, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, and their common wife Drau- 
padl), with their cousins the Kauravas, the sons of DhTtara^tfa- The former 
are aided by Kf^a and are victorious in the ‘great war of the Bharatas’ 
which gives its title to the epic. Included in the lengthy text — some 
215,000 lines — are the Bhagavad Gua; innumerable legends and roman- 
ces, including the Nala and DamayanR; and discourses on government 
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and ethics. There is a saying, indeed, that'what is not to be found in the 
Mahdbhdraia is not to be found in India. 

Slightly later than the epics are the Pur&nas, which deal with cosmic 
history and myth, from a sectarian point of view. Many of these works 
were already in process of formation by the beginning of the Christian era. 
Among the most important are the BhOgavcUa, the tenth section of which 
deals with the life of Kr$pa, and the M&rkaif4eya, which relates the de- 
struction of the demons, and particularly the bull demon, Mahi§dmra. 
The elaboration of the Pur&nm continued late into the mediseval period. 
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Dkama^ 

The beginnings of Indian drama are to be recognized in Kf^^a m3r8tery 
plays, like the modem ydtras of Bengal, which already existed before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and appear in a highly sophisticated form in 
the thirteenth-century Gita Govinda of Jayadeva: the book condsts of a 
lyrical monologue spoken, or rather sung, by three characters only, the 
hero, heroine, and messenger.* 

The classical Sanskrit drama is a very special and elaborate develop- 
ment mainly of the Gupta period: two classes, with ten and eighteen species 
respectively, are enumerated. The presentation was characterized by ab- 
sence of scenery, permitting rapid change of scene: acting consisted of 
dance pantomime accompanied by music. The text consisted of lyrical 
poetry in passages linked by prose dialogues, the stories being taken from 
epic or historic legends: the performances took place in palace theatres. 
Numerous works on dramaturgy exist, in which there is an elaborate 
classification of the emotions and of types of dramatis personse. The 
language of gesture was very intensively studied, the position of the hands 
and of the individual fingers had definite significance: and from this point 
of view the art of dancing (including the modem Nautch) is of impor- 
tance for the elucidation of paintings and sculptures.® 

Of the great dramatists KSlidasa is the best known, through the play 
Sakuntald: there is here profound and sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man nature, great refinement of sentiment, and a consciousness of the inti- 
mate interdependence of human life with the rest of the animate and 
inanimate world of Nature — birds, animals, trees, flowers, clouds. Other 
important dramas are the Little Clay Cart of Siidraka (sixth century), the 

‘ See especially Konow, S., Das indische Drama, Berlin, 1920; Sylvain Levi, Le ThMtre Indien, 
Paris, 1890; Coomaraswamy, A. K. and Duggirala, G. K., The Mirror of Gesture, Cambridge, 
1917. A text and translation of the Bharata NafyaSdstra by Professor Belvalkar of Poona is in 
preparation for the Harvard Oriental Series. 

* The ultimate origin of the Indian drama, like that of the plastic arts, is connected with the cult 
of the dead. See Ridgeway, W. and Barnett, L. D., The origin of the Hindu drama: additumal 
etndence (Cambridge Philosophical Soc., summarized in the Cambridge University Reports. March 
18, 1920). 

’ The one hundred and eight kinds of dancing mentioned in the Bharata NdfyorSdstra are 
illustrated in sculptures of the Na^r&jfi temple at Cidambaram. 
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MSkM MSdham and Utiara ROma CaHta of Bhavabhati, and the later 
morality play, Prabodhorcandrodaya of Krgpa Mifira (eleventh century). 
There exist also vernacular dramas of modem authorship; but the oW 
Indian theatre no longer survives, apart from the Nautch dances, where 
the technique of old Indian acting can still be adequately studied. The 
arts of the theatre in Further India and Indonesia, particularly Java, are 
more fully preserved.^ 

No art has been more intensively cultivated in India than that of music, 
and aside from poetry, none is of more importance in a general view of 
Indian culture. The structure of poetry is strictly quantitative, and a 
poem is made to be chanted or sung, rather than for the eye. The music is 
vocal or instrumental: it is purely melodic, without harmony, other than 
that of a drone accompaniment, but modal in character, preserving a just 
intonation, and with a minutely divided scale, and so, as a melodic art, far 
more daborately developed than any Western art of the same type. The 
voice is r^arded as a musical instrument of the first rank; while of actual 
instruments, the classical virid or lute stands foremost, with long strings 
capable of wide deflection, so that entire passages involving only the finer 
shades of intonation can be played on a single fret, without a renewed 
plucking of the string. The art of drumming, moreover, as regards both 
tonality and rhythm, is amazingly developed.^ 

‘ Grodier, G., Danteusea eambodgiennea, Paris, 1914; Lelyveld, Th. B. van, De javaansche 
Darnkuntt, llie Hague, 1922. 

' See Fox-Strangways, A. H., The Mtuie of Hindustan, Oxford, 1914. 
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Esthetic 

While certain arts were practised in the Vedic period, there is no evi- 
dence to show that images were worshipped. In the age of the Upani^ads 
and Buddhism the arts, though widely practised, are condemned by think- 
ers as merely ministering to the pleasures of the senses : and in fact there are 
indications of popular origins for the plastic and graphic arts in connection 
with ancestral cults. With the development of devotional cults arose the 
need for icons and for the illustration of edifying legend: and under learned 
supervision, Buddhist and Brahmanical art rapidly acquired a hieratic 
character. 

The greater part of Indian sculpture, and some part of the surviving 
painting, has thus a canonical (iastnya) character: its forms are symbolic 
and not naturalistic — representation is studied only in so far as it may 
serve the purpose of exposition. It is explicitly laid down by Sukracaxya — 
a political theorist of the Gupta period — that images of gods, even though 
devoid of pleasing characteristics, are auspicious, and that likenesses of men, 
however pleasing, are unholy. “Only those sculptures or paintings pre- 
pared in accordance with the canonical prescriptions are to be considered 
beautiful, not those which are pleasing to private taste or fancy.” The 
particular forms of images are described in canonical texts, the SUpa 
Sdstras, used by the imagers, and, as in the case of personal worship of a 
deity by visual meditation (dhydna), these texts supply the data for the 
mental presentation which forms the sculptor’s model — “From mental 
vision,” says SukrScarya, “he should establish in temples the images of 
deities who are the objects of his devotion . . . thus, and no otherwise, 
and verily not by direct observation, is the end to be attained.” The 
essential part of art, the visualization (as also in the parallel case of audi- 
tion) is thus a kind of yoga, and the artist is sometimes referred to as a 
yofi: in many cases a special ritual, calculated to set aside the working of 
the conscious will and to set free the subjective powers, is performed before 
the work is imdert^en. Here truth is not a product of visual observa- 
tion, but of movement understood and realized by the artist in the mus- 
cular tensions of his own body. 
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Canons of proportion based on the ‘face ’ (three quarters of a ‘head ’) as 
the major unit are also given, varying with the deity to be represented.* 
There are canons of proportion also for architectural works, even to the 
smallest details; in this connection it may be noted that while the earlier 
SUbraa (‘rules of the cord’ for the sacrificial altar ritual, fifth-eighth 
century B.c.)showsome knowledge of geometric, or dynamic symmetry, that 
of the later human and architectural canons is purely arithmetic or static. 

The particular forms of images to be adopted ‘are determined by the 
relation that subsists between the adorer and the adored ’ : * in other words, 
the form of an image is necessitated by its raison d’Stre, and is not arbi- 
trary or fanciful. Nor indeed, can any work of art come into being without 
a relation of understanding, love, and identity, between the artist and the 
theme of his art: as Goethe expresses it, “If one have not studied things 
with a partiality full of love, what one thinks about them is not worth say- 
ing.” If the beauty of a work of art be independent of its theme, this is only 
true a posteriori, and not in the hour of creation, when the necessity that a 
given theme should be treated is the inspiration of the artist. It is with the 
explanation of this necessity that the historian of art should be occupied, so 
that the modem spectator may take for granted what was taken for 
granted when the artist was at work: only when he understands its inten- 
tion and psychology will he be able to judge the work as good or bad of its 
kind — and though it still may or may not appeal to his taste, yet if there 
lies in it for him the possible experience of beauty (an experience more pro- 
found than the satisfaction of tastes), he will be in a better position to 
achieve it. It is tme that the understanding of the ultimate content (as dis- 
tinct from the merely formal ‘ subject ’) cannot be attained by mere scholar- 
ship, and must or may be intuitive: it is largely as works of art, and not 
as archseologicsJ and sectarian documents that sculptures and paintings of 
other ages are of value to us. 

Certain Indian figures are characterized by a multiplicity of heads and 
limbs. This is a synthetic method bora of the requirement that the 
various powers and aspects of a composite personality should be repre- 

^ See particularly Rao, T. A. O., Tslam&naf or Icommeiry, Mem. Arch. Sur. India, no. 3. 
Calcutta, 1920. 

* Sukrficfirya, SvkranUiMfay ch. iv, sect. 4, v. 320. 
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sented in b sii^e conception. Stat^ more briefly, the immediate purpose of 
the additional arms is to cany the attributes by which the deity or « p«w»i q.l 
form of a deity is cUstinguished. It was for the Indian artist, no doubt, —as 
the centaur for the Greek, the sphinx for the Egyptian, or the angel for the 
European artist, a difficult problem, and we may judge of his success from 
the solution that he actually presents: but for us, as for him, it should fall 
into its right place as a general problem of iconography, and we should not 
make the. error of supposing that we can disti nguis h between fine in- 
ferior sculpture by an arithmetical process of counting heads or limbs. 

What has been said so far applies especially to the Mstrlya or hieratic 
art of the cult images. A somewhat freer treatment is found in the narra- 
tive art, particularly in painting, which illustrates the epics, jSiakas, or the 
Kr^na cycle, for here the prescription is less precise and it is only necessary 
for the artist to follow the traditional course or some familiar poetic recen- 
sion of the story. At Ajanta for example, in the avaddna stories at Boro- 
budur, and in the greater part of Rajput painting, the representation deals 
apparently with human themes and the whole world of nature. But even 
here we shall misunderstand the whole significance if we suppose that these 
are genre paintings: on the contrary, the elements of the natural world de- 
picted by the Oriental artist — Chinese painter of mist and mountain, or 
Indian painter of herdsmen and milkmaids — are the signs of general 
ideas, the outward forms of a universal inner life. It is only in the latter 
days of oriental art that it holds up a mirror to the passing hour, and only 
under European influence that it exhibits curiosity, and is preoccupied 
with natural fact. 

It is not unusual for those who approach the art of the East for the 
first time to complain of a lack of facial expression or animation. But it 
should be realized that the typical expression of a saitvik^ image is one of 
serenity and represents a definite ideal of character. On the one hand 
we must avoid a confusion of apathy with peace, and on the other a 
confusion of excitement with power. Most of the emotions to which men 
ordinarily react are of the character Indian rhetoricians speak of as tran- 
sient: but it is the permanent emotion (sthdyi bhdm), the ruling passion, of 

* Images are classified as aSttmik, rdjasik, and t&maaik according to thw aspect — - serene (like 
a Buddha), active (like a Natarftjft), or fierce (like Cap^I): or ‘ pure,’ ‘ passionate,’ and dark. 
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a Bodhisattva, rather than the distortion of the features under the stress of 
personal feeling, that the Indian artist is concerned to represent. It is only 
in the modem terra-cotta figures of Lucknow that he works in the manner 
of the Laokoon. 

It will be understood that Indian religious figures have never in India 
been regarded as works of art. They are useful objects made by craftsmen 
in response to a command or demand for the clear and repeated presenta- 
tion of a given form with a known significance. Precisely as in European 
Christian Art: “The artistic representation of sacred subjects was a 
science governed by fixed laws which could not be broken at the dictates 
of individual imagination,” and “Through the medium of art the highest 
conceptions of theologian and scholar penetrated to some extent the minds 
of even the humblest of the people.” ^ In the art of India, every form is 
the symbol of a clear and conscious thought and of consciously directed 
feeling. Nothing is arbitrary or peculiar, nothing is vague or mysterious, 
for the very raison d'etre of all the imagery is to present concrete ideas 
in comprehensible and easily apprehended forms. 

So far we have considered Indian sculpture, as it has always been con- 
sidered in India, mainly from the standpoint of the bhakta or worshipper. 
It will be seen that in writing of these sculptures, we can consider them only 
from the standpoint of their original usage, referring incidentally to mat- 
ters of related historical interest, such as details of costume, stance, and 
so forth, and to the technical methods of the craft. For one who ap- 
proaches a work of art in the light of immediate experience, and is con- 
cerned with the real content, as distinct from the subject or literary motif 
of the work, all such interests will be extraneous, and to him we can only 
offer the sculptures as they stand, or as they may be seen in the accom- 
panying reproductions: he will be able to recognize for himself the quality 
of a design and the degree of the vitality of the expression. It had never 
occurred to the Indian craftsman that his work could be considered from 
this point of view, still less to work with such an end in view. The idea 
of art for art’s sake is totally foreign to the Indian consciousness. 

The theory of pure beauty (rasa) is worked out in the mediaeval period 
only in relation to drama and poetry, but is of perfectly general applica- 
^ Mftle, E,,,ReUgi(ni8 art of the (Mrteenih century in France, 1913, pp. 1 and vii. 
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tion.^ The experience of beauty {ras&svddana) is distinguiriied from the 
satisfaction of the physical or moral sense: ‘‘delightful or disgusting, there 
is no subject that may not evoke rasa in man.” Loveliness (rUpa, etc.), on 
the other hand, is an objective quality appealing to taste. 

A work of art expresses moods (bhdva) which may be ‘transient’ or 
‘permanent’: the work as a whole must be characterized by a permanent 
mood to which the transient moods are subordinate. .Esthetic experience 
arises through attunement with the permanent mood, i.e., by empathy 
(sSdhdrav^a) or imaginative re-creation, and is essentially due to the specta- 
tor’s own spiritual activity “just as in the case of children playing with 
clay elephants,” and is known “only to those who are competent thereto.” 
This competence is partly innate and partly acquired, but cultivation and 
study alone are useless, for the rasika who is sensitive to beauty is born, 
like the poet, and criticism is akin to genius. A work of art is a statement 
“ informed by rasa ” : its ultimate value depends on the blissful experience 
of beauty and not on the knowledge which may be gained from it. The 
tasting of rasa is a unified and mystical experience, blissful and conscious, 
but not occarioned by any specific pleasure, single quality or aggregate of 
pleasurable qualities in a work of art: it is self-manifested and free from 
admixture with other perceptions, such as those of association or interest. 

We can hardly suppose that the theory of sesthetic experience as a 
thing independent of theme was ever actually applied to h&sttiya sculpture 
or painting in temples. But the mention of hh&oa which we find in YaSod- 
hara’s (pre-thirteenth century) commentary on the Kdrm SUtra of VatsyS- 
yana, where it is mentioned as one of the six elements of painting, shows 
that secular painting, at least, had been regarded as an art in the same 
sense as literature and drama. 

^ Dhanamjaya, DaSarUpaf and ViSvanfttha, Sdhitya Darpaw, Also Regnaud, P., La ThM(h 
rique aanakrite, Paris, 1884. 
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SHORT CHRONOLOGY 

Indo-Iraniaa separation ca. 2500 b.c. 

Aryan invasions 2000-1500 

(Bc^hae-kdi inscriptions, 1500 (or earlier) ^ Veda. 

Cappadocia, ea. 1400) 800 (about) Brdhrmvm, StUva sOlrae: doctrines of 


Satiundga dynasty 600 

BimlnsSra 530 

Ku^ika Ajitaiatru 515 

540-468 

563-483 

Darius in the Pa&jSb, 516 500-200 


Alexander in India 327-325 

Mattrya dynasty 322-184 

Candragupta, 322-296 
ASoka, 274-237 


DevSnampiya Tissa, Ceylon 
Indo-Oreek and Indo-Parthian 250 b.c.-60 

dynasties in Paflj&b 2d century 


Xndkra dyna^y 220 b.c.- 

236 A.D. 


Suh^ dynasty 184-72 

Pu^yamitra 

Menander (Milinda) in Sindh 155 

Saka and Ku^S^ invasions 150- 

Kdnea dynasty 72-27 

88 

Vikrama sammt era 58 

or Ind(hSkythian dy- 
nasty ca. 64-225 a.d. 

Ka^igka, 78-120 
Vfisifka 


karma and samsdra. Oldest Upani- 
sads. Caste system developing. 

Pfirkham statue, MathurS. 

Mah&vira. 

Buddha. 

Vedic sUtras, later Upanisads, early 
forms of epics; Buddhist canon and 
jcttakas. Early Vai^nava and Saiva 
theism: Bhagavad GJtd: PS^ni, 
grammarian. Taxila. 

Arthaidstra of Canakya. 

PStnliputra. 

Megasthenes at Asoka’s court 

Pillar edicts and missions : Sg&cl stdpa: 
Buddhism reaches Ceylon. Earliest 
caves (Lomas R$i and BhSjS). 


Patafijali mentions Hindu images. 
Vaisnava pillar erected by Helio- 
dora. 

BSrhut, railing, 2d century, AmarS- 
vatl stUpa, 2d century, SS&cI rails 
and torayas 2d and 1st century 
B.c. Earliest AjantS paintings. 

Bodh Gaya, railing, 1st century b.c. 
Buddhist caves at Bedsfi, Karle, 
NSsik, Kondane, etc. Gut^limallam 
lingam. Sacrificial posts of IsSpur 
(first Sanskrit inscription). 

Buddhist canon committed to writing. 

Indo-Hellenistic art of GandhSra. 

Mathurft school. 

Amarfivatl scxilptures. 
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Huvi^ka 

Vasudeva, 140? 67 

Saka era 78 

Early Pfio^ya, Cola and Cera 
kingdoms in the South 


(rupto dynasty 320-650 

Candragupta (320) 

Samudragupta (330) 

Candragupta II (375) 

Kumaragupta I (414) 

Skandagupta (455) 

KumSrf^pta II (473) 

{Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
535-720) 


First invasion of Huns 
Pallam dynasty (South) 
Mahendravarman, 600 
Narasimha-varman, 625 
Mihiragula (Hun) 

Chdlukya dynasty (Deccan) 
Pulakelin II (608) 
HarSavardhana (606-647) 
Hijrd era (flight of Muham- 
mad from Mecca) 


450 

6th to 10th 
century 

510-540 

550-1190 


622 


5th-9th century 


Apollonius of Tyana in India 43-44. 
Buddhism reaches China. 

Jainism divided in two sects. 
Saddharma Putfd&f^ka. 

Aivagho^: NSgSrjuna. 

Arya SOra; Asanga: Vasubandhu, 
Roman trade: Tamil Sangam: Bhfisa: 
early Sanskrit dramatist. Laws of 
Manu. K&maeSiram. 

Classic Sanskrit and MahfiySna form 
of Buddhism: further development 
of Vai^avism and Saivism. Mathe- 
matics, drama (K&lidfisa, Bharata), 
music, coins. Final recensions of 
epics. Vayu, Vi^u and other 
Purattas, HarimmSa, etc. Paint- 
ings of AjantS and Sigiri. Buddhism 
in Ceylon (AnurSdhapura). Brick 
and stone Brfihmanical architecture. 
Buddhist, Jain, and Br£hmapical 
excavated temples. Indonesian 
colonies. Intercourse with China. 
Travels of Fa Hsien, 399-413. 
Aryabhatta, b. 476. 

Buddhism in Siam. 

KAficIpQram, MSmallapQram (earliest 
Dravidian architecture). ‘Primitive’ 
architecture of Cambodia, etc. 
Yar&hamihira d. 587. 

Early temples of B£dSmI, Osia, and 
Aihole. 

BSpa. 

Travels of HsUan Tsang, 629-645. 
Nalandfi university. MahSySna 
brought to Cambodia and Indonesia. 
Travels of I Ching, 671-695. 

Ssnti Deva. 

Saiva hymnists in S. (TirujMna Sam- 
bandha SwSmi, Appar SwSmi, 
Tirumttlar, Sundaramdrti SwSmi, 
MSpikka VS^agar) ; twelve Vai^nAva 
AjvSrs. Decline of Buddhism 
throughout India except Bengal, 
and decline of Jainism in S. 
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•s 


Rise oi the RSjputs 

700- 

Arab eonquest of Sind 

712 

8th century 

Mihira Bhoja 

840-00 

PiUa dynasty (Bengal) 

730-1197 



Jayavarman II. (Cambodia) 

802-869 



8th to 10th 


century 

Nepalese samvat era 

879 

Eastern ChOlvkya dynasty 

973-1189 

Later Cola dynasty 

907-1310 

RSjarSjardeva, 

985-1035 

Mahmad of Ghazna 

1001-1027 

RSjS Bhoja of DhSr 

1018-1060 

Hoyiala dynasty (Mysore) 

1110-1327 

Sena dynasty (Bengal) 

1110-1199 

P]rthvi-rSja 

1182 

ParakrSma Bsha I. (Ceylon) 

1150-1197 

Chingia KhSn b. 1162 


Muhammadan conquest of 


Delhi (1193) and Bengal 

1199-1200 

EXaee Kings of Dtihi 

1206 


13th century 

KMUfi dynasty 

1290-1318 

Kingdom of Vijayanagar (super- 


sedes Cola, Cma, Ps^dya 


powers) 

1336-1646 


Elephanta, EhirS (BrShma^ieal ex- 
cavations and sculptoire). Fall of 
AnurSdhapura and establishment 
Buddhism in Polonnfirava, Ceylon. 

RSja^khara. 

Dhhnfin and BitpSlo, sculptors. 

Development of T&ntrik Buddhism in 
Bengal and Nepal. KSfmIr Saivism. 
SajhkarScSiya, 788-850. BhOgor 
vata Pur&ifa. 

Khmer art (Cambodia) 6th — 13th 
centmy. PagSn (Burma), 742. 

Early Cam art (Annam) 7th — 11th 
century. 

Architecture at Khajurfiho, Gwalior, 
Mt. Aba and in Oi^sa. 

Borobudur and PrambSnam (Java), 
8th — 9th century (Siunatran power). 

Angkor Thom, Cambodia, 9th cen- 
tury. 

Tanjore temple. 

RSmfinuja (b. 1016). 

Abhinavagupta, fl. 1000. 

Hemacandra, 1089-1173. 

Schwezigon and Ananda pagodas, 
PagSn, 1090. 

Cam capital at Binh Dinh, 1100. 

PolonnSruva, Ceylon (1065-1225). 

Angkor Wat, Cambodia, llth-12th 
century. 

Hindu ride in East Java, 10th — 16th 
century. 

Destruction of Buddhist monasteries. 

Madhva (1119-1198). 

Architecture in Orissa (KonSrak, etc.). 

Jayadeva. NimbSrka. 

Meyka^^a Deva (Saiva SiddhSnta) . 

Fall of Pa^bi, Btuma, 1287. 

Marco P<do in S. India. 

PanatSran, Java. 
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■nmOr aadcB Delhi 


Lodi^/nasty 

Bahmof^ dynady (Deccan) 
Adil Shdhl kingB of Blj&pur 


1398 

14th century 

1450-1526 
1347-1526 
1490-1673 
15th century 


Guru Ninak (first Sikh gum). 
R ftmftnand a. Vedfinta DeSika. 
VidySpati, UmSpati, Cap^dSs. 


Vallabha (b. 1479). Kabir (d. 1618). 


1478 

Krfparftya Deva of Vijayanagar 16th-17th 
1509-1529. century 

MugM dynasty 1526-1671 

B&bur 1526-1530 
HumfijrOn 
Akbar, 1556-1606 

Jahfin^, 1606-1627 
Jah£n, 1627-1658 
Aimmgzlb, 1658-1756 

Tirumala NSyyak, Madura 1623-1659 


Gum Govind Singh 1675-1708 

Marftthfi power: SivajI 1674-1680 

NSdir ^Sh sacks Delhi 1739 

Kirti Sn, Ceylon 1747-1780 

British Empire 1858 

19th century 


Cmtanya (1485-1533). 

Zenith of vernacular (Hindi and 
BengSU) literature. 

Siamese conquest of Cambodia, 1473. 
Muhammadan conquest of Java: 

Hinduism survives in Bali. 

Tulsi Das 1532-1623. 

KeSava Das fl. 1580-1610. 

Portuguese at Calicut, 1498. 

{ Hindu-Muhammadan rapprochement 
under Akbar. Conquest of Ka^mlr, 
Kangj-a and much of Rajputana. 
Mu{^ painting. Rajput painting. 
London Blast India Co., 1600. 

Dutch East India Co., 1602. 

English factory at Siua,t, 1608. 

La compagnie des Indes, 1664. 

Sikhs become a political power. 


Dayananda (Arya Samaj): Brahmo 
^maj: R&na Krishna. 
Archeological Survey of India. 
Bengali painters. Nationalism. 


20th century 
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Cl<A8SIFICATION OF AhT BT PbBIODS AND StTDBS 


1. GENERAL 


Early Buddhist b.c. 322-a.d. 64 

Ku$Sna and late Andhra 
a.d! 64-320 


Pre-Mauiya -322 
( Maurya 322-184 

■I Andhra 220- 

[Suhga 184-72 

f Indo-Hellenistic art of Gandh&ra 
School of Mathurfi 

Southern schools, AmarSvatl and Ceylon 


Gupta A.D. 320-650 


Mediaeval 650-1800 


Modem 1800- 


2. LOCAL 

Northern Southern 

Early Mediaeval 650- 900 Dravidian 

Mid-Mediaeval 900-1200 Pallava co. 550-1000 

Late Mediaeval 1200- Cola 907-1310 

Chalukya 550-1190 

Eastern ChSlukya 615-1000 

Rajput 1500-1850 Hoysala 1110-1327 

Mugjial 1556-1800 

Modem 1800-1900 Vijayanaigar 1350-1600 

Contemporaiy 1900- Madura 1600- 


3. SINHALESE 

Anuradhapura 

PolonnSruva 

Kurun^gala, Gampola, Kotte 
Kandy 


[b.c. 437J-1065 
1065-1305 
1303-1592 
1592-1815 


4. FURTHER INDIA AND INDONESIA 
Burma 

Earliest Indian influences 
Prome 
Pagan 

Zenith of Burmese power 
Great temples of Pagan (Classical Burmese art) 

Siam 

Earliest Indian influence 250 B.C.-350 a.d. 

Period of Gupta influence 350- 750 

C443 


250 B.C.-400 A.D. 
5th-8th century 
742-1287 

llth-12th century 
11th century 
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Sukothai-Savankolok period 

750-1100 

Pitsamilok-Lopburi period 

1100-1350 

Ayuthia period 

1350-1750 

Cambodia {Khmer) 


Earliest Indian influences 

2d-6th century 

'Primitive' art 

6th-8th century 

Angkor Thom \ ... ^ 

Angkor Wat j Classical' art 

f 9th-13th century 

1 12th-13th century 

Siamese domination 

1473-1862 

French domihation 

1863- 

Campa {modem Annam) 


Earliest inscriptions 

7th century 

‘Art primaire ’ 

7th-10th century 

Capital at Binh Dinh 

1100 

‘Art secondaire ’ 

llth-17th century 

Decadence 

12th-17th century 

First French travellers 

1720 

Java and Sumatra 


Earliest Indian settlements 

Early art: temples of Digng plateau. Hindu kings 

3rd-5th century 

of Central Java (earliest inscription 732) 

7th-8th century 

Srivijaya (Sumatra) domination of Central Java 
Classical Javanese art 

750-900 

Can^ KalSsan 

778 

Can^ Mendlit and Borobudur 

8th-9th century 

PrambSnam (Can^i Loro Jongrong) 

9th-10th century 

Hindu rule in East Java 

10th-16th century 

SingosSri 

1220-1242 

Majapahit 

1294-1478 

Muhammadan Conquest 

15th-16th century 
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SCULPTURE 


HISTORY OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 

There is some evidence to show that the origin of Indian sculpture may 
have been connected with the cult of the dead, or ‘ancestor worship.’ * 
Like Indian architecture, it seems to spring into being very suddenly: this 
is because the earlier documents in impermanent materials — wood, stucco, 
and terra cotta — no longer survive. An ancient legend refers to an image 
in sandalwood made for King Bimbisara in the lifetime of the Buddha 
himself, but we can scarcely attribute any historical value to this.* Patan- 
jali, however, commenting upon the grammarian Panini, refers to the 
public exhibition and sale of images of gods (Siva, Skanda, and ViSakha), 
and this is good evidence for his own period (second century b.c.) and 
possibly for that of Panini (fourth century b.c. or earlier).® The represen- 
tation of Hindu gods with four arms began in the period 50-100 a.d. 
according to the evidence of coins.^ Apparently the earliest extant Brah- 

* Laufer, B., Dan Cilrcdaksaria, Leipzig, 1913. Evidently one original purpose of an image or 
painting was to serve as a substitute for the dead or absent person : the word dlekhyascsaf ^‘of whom 
nothing but a picture remains seems to preserve this association of ideas. Cf. also the references 
to golden images in the Rdmdijana, and in the Kusa Jdtaka. Examples of the deified hero, in sculp- 
ture, are found in the Maratha figures of Khande Rao (p. 116 infra) ^ in the figures of Tamil saints 
(p. Ill infra), and very freciuently in Siamese and Khmer Buddhist art. Posthumous portrait sculp- 
ture is further illustrated by the figures of Kaniska and other Kusana kings (Vogel, J. Ph., Explo-- 
ratiom at Mathura, Arch. 8ur. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1911-12, Calcutta, 1915), and of Kr§naraya of 
Vijayanagar. and his queens and ministers (H. Krishna Sastri, The third Vijayanagara dynasty, 
idem). See also Vincent Smith, History of fine art in India and Ceylon, fig. 151; Coed^s, G., 
Notesur Vapoth4ose au Cambodge, Bull, de la Comm. arch, de ITndochine, 1911; and references 
cited in footnote 5 on p. 4 (Kunika AjataSatru). 

^ Hackin, J., Sur des illustrations tibetaines d'une legends du Divydvaddna, Ann. du Mus4e 
Guimet., Bib. de Vulg., Tome 40, Paris, 1913. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval Sinhalese art, 
p. 71. For other references to the similar legends preserved by Fa Hsien and Hsuan Tsang, see 
Foucher, A., The beginnings of buddhist art, p. 24 n. 

® Sten Konow, Note on the use of images in ancient India, Indian Antiquary, June, 1909, pp. 145- 
149. Macdonell, A. A., Early Hindu iconography, J. R. A. S., July, 1917, p. 602; and Tlw devel- 
opment of early Hindu iconography in Festschrift Ernst Windisch; and The history of Hindu 
iconography, in Rupam, no. 4, 1920. The view that images of deities were made in the Vedic 
period is ably maintained by Bhattachaiya, B. C., Indian images, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1921, pp. i- 
xxxvii. 

^ Macdonell, A. A., J. R. A. S. 1916, pp. 125-130. 
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manical sculpture is the figure of Siva forming part of the Liiigam, 
assigned to the first century b.c., at Guc^imallam.^ This has analogies with 
the Yak§a figures on the Sand gateways, and clearly represents an already 
long developed technique. Another Mukhalinga, from Bhita, now in the 
Lucknow Museum, is of the same date.* There is a very early image 
of Surya in the Parasuramesvara temple at Gudimallam. There are repre- 
sentations identical with those of the Hindu goddess Gaja Lak§mi or Sri 
at Saiici, but there is reason to believe the significance of these may be 
Buddhist.* The earliest extant images of Buddha appear at Gandhara 
and in the famous Kani§ka reliquary, but are in a style already decadent 
and stylise, implying an earlier development,^ and at Mathura in the 
first century a.d. Others of about the second century have been found 
at Amaravatl and Kandpuram, and in Ceylon. 

The oldest Indian sculptures, however, are massive free standing figures 
over life size, of archaic aspect, and representing kings of the Saisunaka 
dynasty. Hitherto regarded as of Mauryan age, a recent rereading of the 
inscriptions shows that these figures must be referred to the sixth and fifth 
centuries b.c.* The most important represents Kunika Ajatasatru (d. 518 
B.C.), and as no doubt a posthumous work, may be dated about 515: this 
figure, now in the Mathura Museum, is known as the ‘Parkham image a 
female figure in the same manner, from Besnagar, is now in the Calcutta 
Museum. Two statues from Patna now in the Calcutta Museum are in- 
scribed with the names of later (fifth century) Saisunaka kings. It is signif- 
icant that these earliest figures cannot be directly associated with orthodox 
cults either Buddhist or Brahmanical, and only in style, and not icono- 
graphic detail, represent the sources of the later devotional imagery. 

^ Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography ^ Vol. II, p. 65 and pis. ii-iv: for the Surya, 
ihid,, Vol. I, p. 312 and pi. lxxxvi. 

* Banerji, R. D., Three sculptures in the Lucknow Miiseum, in Arch. Sur. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1909- 
10, Calcutta, 1914. 

* Foucher, A., Les images indienms de la Fortum, Mem. cone. TAsie orientale, Paris, 1913. 

^ Spooner, D. B., Excavations at Shdh-jl-ki-Dh^n, Arch. Sur. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1908-09 (1912), 
p. 50; Excavaiions at TaJMi Bahi, loc. cit., 1907-08 (1911), p. 144, note 3. Foucher, A., The begin- 
nings of huddhist art, 1917, pp. 128, 129. 

® See Jayaswal, K. P., Two statues of Saisunaka emperors, and Another Saisunaka staJtim, Journal 
Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. Vol. V, 1919, and controversial articles by other scholars in the 
same volume, as well as the discnission reported in J. R. A. S., London, 1920, pp. 154-156. See also 
Gangoly, O. C., A note on Mr. JayaswaVs discovery of two Saisunaga (?) statues, Modern lieview, 
Calcutta, October, 1919. 
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The best known sculptures of certainly Mauryan date are the lion capi- 
tals of the Asoka columns, the finest of which has been found at Sarnath. 
These show Persian influence. An image of a female cawn-bearer, recently 
found at Didarganj, is of Mauryan or earlier date.^ 

The first beginnings of specifically Buddhist art are most likely to be 
recognized in the formal symbols stamped on tokens or medals carried 
away by pilgrims as memorials of their visits to sacred sites, the particular 
symbols employed having reference to the events in connection with which 
the sites were held sacred.^ Fully developed early Buddhist art is typically 
represented at Barhut (late second century b.c.) and at Sand, where in the 
early Andhra period (middle first century b.c.) elaborately decorated rail- 
ings and gateways were added to the simple reliquary monuments of the 
time of Asoka (272-232 b.c.). These railings and gateways are profusely 
decorated with carvings in low relief illustrating edifying Buddhist legends 
— episodes in the life of the Buddha, and of his previous incarnations.* 
An idea of their technique may be gathered from the fact recorded in an 
inscription at Sand, that certain portions were executed “by the ivory 
workers at Bhilsa.” Perhaps the most striking feature of this early Bud- 
dhist art is the fact that the Buddha himself is never represented in human 
form, his presence being indicated, where it is required, only by symbols. 
In this respect, more than in any other, this is truly early Buddhist art — 
for nothing is more emphatically indicated of the Tathagata, ‘ Who-had- 
attained ’ to Buddhahood, than the fact of his release from the realm of 
circumstance and presentation. In this way, at any rate, might be under- 
stood the absence of any isolated Buddha figure forming a cult object: but 
the absence of the figure on the story-telling reliefs is more simply and 
obviously to be explained as due to the conservatism of the artists, who 
merely adhered to the old methods employed in the tokens and medals to 
indicate leading events in the Master’s life. For the rest, this is rather a 
very charming art about Buddhism than Buddhist art: it is an art adapted 

^ Spooner, D. B., A Mauryan image from Didarganj ^ iww in the Patna Mmeum^ Journ. Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 1919. 

* See Foucher, A., The beginnings of huddhist art, 1917, pp. 61-110. 

* Cunningham, A., The stupa of Bharhuf, London, 1879. Marshall, J. H., A Guide to Sanchi, 
Calcutta, 1918. Foucher, A., Les reprdsefdalion^i dc Jdtaka dan^ Vart bouddhique. Mem. cone. 
TAsie orientale, tome III, Paris, 1919. 
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to the purposes of edification, rather than expressive of Buddhist psy- 
chology. 

From what has been already said, however, it will be seen that the 
Early Buddhist art of Sanci and Barhut can only precede by a very short 
period, or more probably overlaps, that critical period of Indian religious 
growth when the spirit of devotional worship and adoration (bhakti), partly 
replacing the merely ritualistic aspects of the old Vedic cults of the Olym- 
pian deities, and partly replacing the view of Buddha and of the Upanigads 
which regards Truth alone as the means of salvation, made the use of 
icons inevitable and established the conditions essential to the appearance 
of a definitely religious art. It cannot be too deeply regretted that so little 
has survived of these earliest cult images, whether Buddhist, Jaina or 
Brahmanical. 

The best known early Buddhist figures are those of the school of Gand- 
hara (Ku§ana period, first to third centuries a.d.) on the northwest 
frontier, where the figures of Buddha appear in innumerable compositions, 
the general character of which is indicated in the accepted designation 
Greco-Buddhist, though Indo-Hellenistic would be nearer the mark, 
since this may well be regarded as an offspring of provincial Greco- 
Roman art adapted to Buddhist purposes under the patronage of the Indo- 
Scythian kings. Many motifs of this art are undoubtedly of western origin; 
and it is assumed by many archaeologists that the Buddha type is the 
creation of the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhara. But there is also the 
possibility, and even a probability that the lost prototypes of the Buddha 
icon may have been of purely Indian origin: this applies particularly to 
the seated figure ^ which may be regarded as one of the many Indian 
motifs remodelled by the Gandhara sculptors in their own way. Of the 
Gandhara school the Museum possesses a very perfect Buddha head, and 
a number of fragmentary specimens. 

The contemporary school of Mathura, represented in the collections by 
few complete pieces and many interesting fragments (including a small 
‘Silenus group,’ a seated Surya wearing chain armor, and a powerful 

* Coomaraswamy. A. K., Buddhid Primitives, in The Dance of Siva, New York, 1918. Also 
Burgess, Journal of Indian Art, Vol. VIII, p. 33 — “in the fact that purely Indian attitudes are pre- 
served . . . there is evidence that figures of Buddha existed before the Gandh&ra sculptures.” 
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head of Buddha) is, on the whole, intermediate in character between 
the Indo-Hellenistic art of the northwest and the more distinctively Indian 
work of the south and of Ceylon, already referred to. But there are found 
at Mathura a number of examples of seated Buddha and Bodhisattva 
figures of the Ku§ana period,* which, as remarked by Vogel ‘cannot be im- 
mediately derived from any known class of images in Gandhara.’ ^ There 
are also Buddhist figures of an Indian character, of the late Ku§ana period 
at Mirpur I^as in Sind.® The Jaina art of Mathura is similar in style to 
the Buddhist, and in the case of detached fragments cannot be easily dif- 
ferentiated. The survival of Naga cults, more or less closely associated 
with Buddhist worship, is also indicated. The schools of Amaravatl and 
Ceylon, though contemporary with the northern Ku§ana art, are far more 
characteristically Indian, and seem to be much more independent of the 
Hellenistic influences. In the few Buddha figures that have been pre- 
served, though they are probably as late as the second century a.d., we 
are still able to recognize very clearly the impress of original creative 
imagination. The Amaravatl stupa dates from about 200 b.c. but the 
great railing and the sculptured slabs that covered the stupa itself, as 
well as the detached images, belong to the period a.d. 150 to 250, and 
were executed under the patronage of Andhra kings.* The railing is the 
most elaborate known of its kind: as usual, it consisted of pillars con- 
nected by crossbars, standing on a plinth. The pillars were adorned with 
full lotus in the centre, and half rosettes at the top and bottom. The 
coping and plinth were elaborately ornamented, the former with a long 
undulating garland borne by men, the latter with boys and animals. 
Every part of the structure, indeed, with an estimated surface of 16,800 
square feet, was covered with sculptured reliefs. The sculpture is very 
vigorous and full of movement, sometimes passionately devotional, some- 

* The oldest Buddha figure st) designated in an inscription — and perhaps the oldest so far 
discovered in India proper — is that of Anyor, now in the Mathura Museum (first century, a.d., 
see Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Archseological Museum at Malhura, Allahabad, 1910, p. 48 and 
pi. VIIl). 

’ Vogel, J. Ph., The Mathura school of sculpture, Arch. Sur. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1909-10, Calcutta, 
1914, p. 66. 

* Cousens, H., Buddhist Stupa at Mirpur Khds, Arch. Sur. Ind., Ann. Rep. 1909-10, Calcutta, 
1914. 

‘ Burgess, J., The BiMhist stupas of Amaracati artd Jagayyapeta, lAjndon, 1887. 
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times humorous, and there is an abundance of finely wrought conventional 
floral ornament. The greater part of the still surviving sculptures are 
preserved in the British Museum and in the Government Museum, 
Madras. The twenty-one fragments in the Museum of Fine Arts are the 
gift of the Government Museum, Madras. Some extremely interesting 
rectangular medals or coins,' found at Kantarodai (the ancient Nagadipa?) 
in Northern Ceylon are impressed with standing figures of Gaja Lak§mi, 
the consort of Vi§nu, and goddess of Fortune — or, if we regard them as 
Buddhist, of Maya Devi : ^ these are designed in a manner closely related 
to that of the Amaravatl sculptures. 

In the Gupta period (320-480 a.I)., or more generally, as a period of art, 
300-600 A.D.) all the styles and influences already spoken of are combined 
and unified in an entirely national religious art, which is still largely Bud- 
dhist, but to an increasing degree Brahmanical. The fourth century is 
sometimes regarded as the critical period of tlu; ‘ Hindu Renaissance ’ : but 
this is to be understood rather in the sense that Brahmanical cults and 
Sanskrit literature now came forward conspicuously under royal patron- 
age, than as implying that there had ever been a Buddhist jieriod when 
Brahmanical culture was in real abeyance. The Gupta emperors were oflS- 
cially Vai§navas, but in accordance with Indian traditions of tolerance 
patronized all sects impartially. This was a golden age of literature and 
art, embracing the classic Sanskrit dramas of Kalidasa, and most of the 
Buddhist painting at Ajan^a. From this time may date a large proportion 
of the Silpa Sdstras, or books of canonical ])rescription used by the archi- 
tects and imagers. The last recensions of the epics, and the compositions 
of some of the Purdnas also belong to this period. It was also an age of 
Colonial exj^ansion, in Java and Cambodia. 

Gupta sculpture is suave and full in its forms and massive in its general 
character: in the main it unmistakably represents a development of the old 
Indian art already recognized in th(‘ archaic images of the pre-Mauryan 
period and the animistic art of Mathura: traces of western influence are 

^ Pieris, P. E., Nagadipa and Buddhist remains in Jaffna^ Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, Vol. XXVIII, no. 72, 1919. 

2 Foucher, A., Les images indiennes de la Fortune^ Mem. cone. I’Asio orientale, Paris, 1913. 
The subject occurs as a Buddhist motif also at Barhut — Cunninj^ham, A., The stupa of Bharhut, 
1879, pi. XXVI, fig. 1 : and in the early Jain caves of Orissa. 
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scarcely to be recognized after 400 a.d., except as the ultimate source of 
particular formulae. Amongst the most important sites where Gupta sculp- 
ture appears are Mathura, Sarnath, Ajanta, and Badaml. The activity of 
the Mathura school appears to have ended about 600 a.d. According to 
some the general level of Indian sculpture attains its highest point in the 
Gupta period, according to others in what may be called the early Mediaeval, 
or Classic period of Indian sculpture, covering the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Nothing, however, surpasses the ‘Buddhist primitives’ of 
Amaravatl and Ceylon, the Gudimallam lihgam, and the pre-Mauryan 
figures. The tendency of future criticism will be to push further and 
further back — into the centuries preceding the Ku§ana period — our 
dating of the most powerful and creative impulses in Indian art. In the 
technical accomplishment and deliberate suavity of Gupta and Early 
Mediaeval art there is rather to be recognized refinement, than the evi- 
dence of an immediate and imperative experience. 

It is undeniable, nevertheless, that the Gupta coinage, of which the 
Museum possesses a number of examples, is superior to any before or 
after. Of stone sculpture, the collections include the upper part of a figure 
of Vi§nu, with three heads and four arms, in red sandstone, and a number 
of detached heads of Buddha images. A magnificent standing Buddha in 
copper is a gift from the Government Museum, Madras. 

The sculpture of the seventh and eighth centuries (Early Mediaeval) 
excels not only in static conceptions, but in the representation of move- 
ment: its forms are more slender, and more elegant than those of Gupta 
art, though lacking its magnificent solidity. By contrast with the earliest 
Indian art it is typically learned and conscious, even when it seems most 
spontaneous. The study of gesture and stance in connection with dramatic 
dancing and the plastic arts had now been pushed to an extreme limit. 
The models followed by all subsequent schools are already established and 
the art is classic in this sense. The still later schools, exceptions apart, 
never again attain to the same dramatic vitality or the same directness 
of statement. 

Most of the works of this period arc executed on a large scale, and more 
often than not are cut directly in the living rock, e.g. at Elura, Elephanta, 
and Mamallapuram. The Museum of Fine Arts, however, possesses a 
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very fine example of late Early Mediaeval sculpture in a Siva and Parvatl 
group in cream sandstone, found near Mathura, and strongly reminiscent 
of the classical Saiva reliefs at Elura: it is one of the finest examples of 
Indian Brahmanical sculpture outside India. The two principal figures 
are seated at ease: Siva has four arms, two with attributes, and one of the 
others embracing his Sakti. The Museum is fortunate also in possessing 
two small Mahayana Buddhist images of the eighth century from Ceylon, 
an Avalokitesvara and a Jambhala, which very adequately exhibit the 
qualities of Indian art of this period. The Avalokitesvara, which is per- 
haps the most important single object in the collection, vividly recalls the 
treatment of the figure of Siva in the well-known Kailasa composition at 
Elura. The Jambhala, equally admirable in technique, is less attractive 
in theme. A third Ceylonese figure, also Buddhist, is perhaps a century 
later, and only slightly inferior. 

Bihar and Bengal in the Pala period are prolific in Buddhist and Brah- 
manical sculptures of highly finished workmanship, both in metal and in a 
hard black slate. Of these the Museum possesses excellent examples in a 
representation of the Eight Great Miracles (life of Buddha), standing fig- 
ures of Vi§nu, a large seated Padmapani in stone, and metal figures of 
Padmapani, Vi§nu, and an Uma-Mahesvara group. 

The Buddhist art of Nepal (with occasional Brahmanical examples) can 
be followed continuously throughout the Mediaeval period (ninth to nine- 
teenth century). The earliest examples, of which the Museum possesses 
an exceptionally important series, exhibit a close relationship to the older 
art of India proper, particularly of the Gupta period. Nepalese art, more- 
over, has always been closely connected with that of Bengal, and this rela- 
tion is evident in painting ‘ as well as in sculpture. The four examples of 
early Nepalese sculpture in the Museum collection (Avalokitesvara, 
Buddha, Vi§nu) are tentatively assigned to the ninth or tenth century.’* 
Possibly we may recognize here the influence of the master founders 
Dhiman and Bitpalo, of Varendra in Bengal (ninth century), the former 
of whom is reported by Taranatha, the Buddhist historian of the fifteenth 

1 Foucher, A., Ulconographie bouddhique de VlndCf pt. I, Paris, 1900, with reproductions from 
four Nepalese and Beng&l! mss. of a date not later than the eleventh century. 

* Spooner, D. B,, Vishnu images from Rangputy Arch. Sur. India, Ann. Rep., 1911-12 (1915), 
p. 152 seq. 
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century, to have been regarded as head of the ‘Eastern School,’ from 
which, he says, the second school of Nepalese art is derived. 

But the style of these figures is much nearer to that of the Gupta period 
than to that of certain images of the tenth or eleventh century actually 
found in Bengal.^ They may thus be even earlier than has been suggested: 
it would not be difficult to suppose that images similar to this might have 
been seen at the great Buddhist University of Nalanda, when it was visited 
by Hsiian Tsang in the sixth century, or by I Ching in the seventh. How- 
ever this may be, it is at least certain that these figures, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical alike, are reminiscent of Gupta art, and equally clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the more abundant and better known Nepalese and 
Tibetan types dating from later than the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
and represented in many collections, including that of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The early figures are solid and full-fleshed, with rounded faces and 
rather florid features: the later are more svelte, deliberately elegant, the 
faces oval and the features aquiline. Synthetic forms with additional heads 
and arms are also commoner amongst the later types. 

Tibetan art is directly derived from Nepal: the political relations be- 
tween the two kingdoms were close, from an early period. It is not always 
easy to distinguish Tibetan from Nepalese examples of the later period: 
but broadly speaking, as one proceeds from Nepal through Tibet towards 
China, there is a gradual modification of style, from types which are 
plainly Indian, to those which are equally clearly Chinese. 

Indian colonial art in Java and Cambodia, as well as the Chinese Bud- 
dhist art of the Wei and T’ang periods, is directly based upon and developed 
from Gupta prototypes, in the case of China, however with other influences 
entering through Central Asia. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fa Hsien 
and Hsiian Tsang visited India in 399-413 and 520-529. By the time that 
I Ching travelled in India and the Malay Archipelago (671-695) Buddhism 
had already declined in India proper, and after the seventh century sur- 
vived only in Bengal (until the end of the twelfth century) and in Nepal 

* Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 118, fig. 3; Spooner, D. B., Vishnu images from Rangpur, 
Arch. Sur. India, Ann. Rep., 1911-12, Calcutta, 1915. There are important examples in the 
Museum of the Bengal Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. Excavations are in progress at N^nda and 
numerous metal images have been found (Arch. Sur. India, Ann. Rep., 1917-18, pt. 1, p. 24 and 
pi. xiv). 
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and Ceylon. Brahmanical art attains a superb development in Cambodia 
(Angkor Thom and Angkor Wat) : the Buddhist art of Borobu(;Jur is very 
rich and lovely, but far less powerful. 

Indian colonial art is represented in the Museum by a valuable series 
of examples from Java and Cambodia, and from Siam. A Javanese relief 
in black basalt is Brahmanical and represents Cangli (Camunda), a tamasik 
form of Durga (Devi), slaying the demon Mahi§a. The Cambodian 
(Khmer) and Cam heads both Saiva and Buddhist and the bronze dancing 
apsardses are admirable examples of the ninth to twelfth centuries. The 
three large Siamese bronzes, one the upper part of a standing Buddha 
statue, the second a complete standing figure, and the third the head of a 
Buddhist personage, perhaps a Bodhisattva, are somewhat later than the 
smaller complete standing figure (Wetzel bequest), which may be assigned 
to the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Indian ‘bronzes’ (really in copper or more rarely in brass) of the 
Southern (Dravidian) school, which are best known by the Na^arajas or 
dancing Sivas of the Madras and Colombo museums,^ are well represented 
in the Museum of Fine Arts by numerous examples chiefly from the Beard- 
sell collection. These include two Nafarajas, and other forms of Siva; 
figures of Parvati; figures of Vi§nu and Kj-^na; and of various Saiva and 
Vai§nava saints. Bronzes of this type appear to range in date from the 
eleventh century onwards, and continue to be made at the present day. 
The dating of particular examples is always difficult, as they bear no in- 
scriptions, and the modern work is often of excellent quality. The Ceylon 
examples, from a Siva Devale at Polonnaruva, now in the Colombo 
Museiun, cannot well be later than the twelfth century, as the city was 
finally abandoned about 1240. We know, moreover, that images of Saiva 
saints were set up in temples by Rajaraja Deva of Tanjore about 1014, 
and images of Vai§nava saints at least as early as the thirteenth century.* 
Metal images of the deities must have been set up and worshipped much 
earlier. It may be further remarked that a comparison of the Brahmanical 
bronzes with the older Buddhist figures from the Bezwacja district shows 

‘ Coomaraswarny, A. K., Bronzen from Ceylon ^ Colombo, 1914: Arunachalam, P., Polonnd- 
ruwa bronzee and Sivd warship and symbolism, J. R. A. S., Coylon branch, Vol. XXIV, 1917. Rodin, 
A., et al., Sculptures ^vaites de VInde, Ars Asiatica, Vol. Ill, Paris, 1921. 

* Aiyangar, M. Srinivasa, Tamil studies, Madras, 1914 (Essay no. xi). 
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the continuity of the art: but the former show little trace of the Gupta 
style, and the majority now extant must be of later than twelfth century 
date. As elsewhere in Indian art, the earlier examples have fuller, more 
rounded, features than the more recent works, in which the lips are thinner 
and the nose becomes sharply aquiline. 

The collection is rich in the smaller North Indian brass and copper 
statuettes of the mediaeval period, and several of these carry inscriptions 
and dates. Almost all are Brahmanical, but one or two are Buddhist, and 
several, including one of the thirteenth century, are Jaina. 

Quite distinct from all the religious art referred to above is an admirable 
secular work of the Mughal school, a rectangular bronze plaque in low relief 
in the style of Mughal paintings of the time of ^ah Jahan. I am not 
acquainted with anything else of the same kind. 
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HINDU MYTHOLOGY 1 

The following notes are exclusively concerned with mediaeval Hinduism 
and leave out of account the early Vedic cults and the idealistic philoso- 
phies. 

The outstanding feature of mediaeval Hinduism appears in the mono- 
theistic cults of Vi§nu, Siva, and Devi, who are regarded by their devotees, 
respectively known as Vai§navas, Saivas and Saktas, as Isvara or Isvari, 
that is to say, as the Supreme Ruler. Each may be worshipped in many 
forms and under many names. Less important are the cults of Surya (the 
Sun) and of Ganapati or Ganesa, and the village and domestic cults of the 
minor gods and godlings, and those of the canonized saints. 

In the ultimate and philosophical sense each and every divinity is to be 
regarded as an aspect of one and the same unique Energy. The gods 
“assume the forms that are imagined by their worshippers.” 

Brahma 

Brahma, the personal god of that name, must be distinguished from the 
neuter Brahman, the all-pervading eternal and formless spirit manifested 
equally in every form. 

The cult of Brahma, the creator, has long been in abeyance, although 
subsidiary images are occasionally seen in certain temples. As a member 
of the Trinity he is associated with Vi§nu and Siva, in the composite image 
called Trimurti, the three representing respectively the powers of evolu- 
tion, continuance and involution. 

As a separate divinity Brahma is represented as four-faced and four- 
armed, holding in two of his hands the Four Vedas: his ‘vehicle’ the swan 
{harhsa). The consort of Brahma is Sarasvati, goddess of music and learn- 
ing, represented as playing the wnd. 

* See especially Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Madras, 1914, 1916 and Sukra- 
carya, SukranUisara^ ch. iv, sect. 4, v. 320. For the iconography, see Ilao, T. A. G., Elements of 
Hindu iconography j Madras, 1914-16, Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and goddesses^ 
Madras, 1916, and Bhattacharya, B. C., Indian images^ Calcutta, 1921- : and special articles listed 
in the Bibliography or quoted in the list of Sculptures, infra. 
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ViSNU 

Vi^nu, Narayana or Vasudeva is worshipped by Vai§navas as the su- 
preme deity, either alone or accompanied by the goddess Lak§ml (Sri) : or 
in one of the ten descents or avatars, of whom by far the most important 
are Rama and Kr§na. The dark blue colour characteristic of Vi§nu and of 
Rama and Ky^na is that of the sky. In images he is typically represented 
with four arms and carries as his weapons and attributes the discus (cakra), 
the mace (gadd), the conch (sankha) and lotus (padma), while his ‘vehicle’ 
(vdhanam) is Garugla, a gigantic bird. Vi§nu is known by many names; 
the different images are distinguished by the arrangement of the attri- 
butes. With him are often represented the rsis Bhfgu and Markan^eya, 
in attitudes of worship. Most of his aspects are benevolent and gracious. 
When Vi§nu is represented with his consort seated upon his thigh, in affec- 
tionate converse, the image is known as Lak§ml-Narayana.* 

Incarnate as Rama, Vi§nu is the hero of the Rdmdyana, taking birth to 
accomplish the destruction of the rdksasa Ravana, the demon king of 
Lanka, who brings his fate upon himself by carrying off Sita, the daughter 
of Janaka and wife of Rama. In this incarnation his three brothers were 
Lak^mana, Bharata and Satrughna. His principal ally was Hanuman, the 
monkey hero, now a minor divinity. 

Incarnate as Kr§na, he is the hero of certain episodes in the Mahdbhd- 
rata: and in the Bhdgavata Purdna and the related scriptures of mediaeval 
Vai§navism he is the Divine Herdsman, the lover of the gopHs or milkmaids 
of Bfndaban, and especially of Radha, whose devotion is the self-surrender 
of the human soul to God. Kr§na may also be associated with his two 
wives Satyabhama and Rukminl. 

The two consorts of Vi§nu are Lak§mi (Sri), goddess of wealth and pros- 
perity, and Pfthvl (BhumidevI), goddess of earth. The former originated 
at the churning of the ocean, and is often represented alone as Gaja- 
Lak§ml, rising from the waters upon a lotus flower, and laved by two ele- 
phants bearing golden vessels in their trunks. The Gaja Lak^mi type 

* It will be noted that in all such combinations as Lak^mi-NSrSyana, UmS-Mahesvara, RSdhil- 
Krsna, the feminine name is placed first. 
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occurs at an earlier date in Buddhist art, where it represents Maya Devi. 
Vi§nu himself assumed the form of a beautiful woman, Mohinl, for the 
delusion of the asuras, following the Churning of the Ocean. 

Siva 

Siva, Mahesvara or Mahadeva, also known as Sambhu, Sariikara, 
Nilakantha, etc. regarded as the supreme Isvara, is the source of all 
activities. He is typically the great Yogi, conceived as a wandering ascetic 
of the Himalayas: he is also the Lord of Dancers (Nataraja), whose dance 
is the world process of evolution, continuance and involution. Regarded 
as a member of the Trinity, he is the Destroyer, and in this aspect his 
forms include those of many primitive and aboriginal divinities. 

Siva is primarily worshipped in the form of the lingam, an upright pillar 
or rod of stone or metal erected on a pedestal called yoni. In certain cases 
the lingam may become more anthropomorphic in character by the addi- 
tion of a face or faces. The earliest example (Guglimallam) is distinctly 
realistic: and has attached to it a standing, two-armed figure of Siva 
himself, standing on a Yak§a. 

The general anthropomorphic form of Siva is represented with four 
arms, the upper carrying the drum (dhakka or ^maru) and deer (mrga) the 
lower in varada and ahhaya hasta (hands of ‘charity’ and ‘do not fear’). 
The hair is matted and arranged in the form of a high crown : the crescent 
moon and the Ganges are represented upon it. Siva has three eyes and is 
clothed in a tiger skin, and the usual ornaments. He may or may not be 
accompanied by Devi; or the bull Nandi, his ‘vehicle,’ or by both, and by 
Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) and Ganesa. The rsi Bhfngi may also be rep- 
resented. He wears a living serpent as necklace. In some cases he is rep- 
resented as Ardhanaiisvara, half male and half female, combining the 
forms of Siva and Devi in one figure. When Siva is represented with Devi 
seated upon his thigh, in affectionate converse, the image is known as 
Uma-Mahesvara-murti. 

As Nataraja, Siva dances the cosmic dance already alluded to, as well 
as other dances. This is but one, although the most important, of many 
dancing forms, which are classed as Nrtta-murtis. 

As Gangadhara, he is shown with the Ganges falling from his matted 
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locks (at the prayer of Bhagiratha, in accordance with a well-known legend 
in the Rdmdyana), and accompanied by Devi as Gauri. 

The many forms of Siva images are classified as follows: Samhara- 
murtis, or destructive aspects; Anugraha-murtis, or boon-bestowing as- 
pects; Nrtta-murtis or dancing aspects; Dak§ina-murtis, or yogic and 
philosophic aspects; and miscellaneous. 

In the form known as Bhik^atana-murti he appears as a nude wandering 
mendicant. In the four varieties of Dak§ina-murti he is represented as 
the master and teacher of various sciences. 

One of his terrible forms is known as Bhairava, a nude figure associated 
with the ghouls and goblins of the burning ground, and accompanied by a 
dog. 

The consort of Siva is known by many names, of which the chief are 
Parvati, Uma, SivakamI, Gauri, Kali, Cangli, Durga, Devi, Camun^a, 
Amman, etc. 


Devi 

With each of the chief and minor gods of the Hindu (and Mahayana 
Buddhist) pantheon arc assorted one or more goddesses, who in the popu- 
lar cult arc regarded as consorts, but philosophically represent the Power 
or Energy by which the principle personified in the male god works upon 
and in the world. 

The Goddess (Devi) or Energy (Sakti) usually associated with Siva is 
also worshipped by Saktas as the independent supreme deity of whom all 
other gods and goddesses arc aspects or manifestations: in various forms 
she appears as the consort of Brahma, Siva or Vi§nu, already referred to, 
and in the broader sense is the cause of all phenomena whatsoever. 

As Durga or Cangli she is the heroine of the Mdrkandeya Pur dim, and is 
constantly represented iconographically as Mahi§a-mardini, the Slayer of 
Mahi§a the bull-demon. 

As Kali she has the form of an aged woman with protruding tongue, a 
tiger skin garment and a garland of skulls and represents the power of de- 
struction and death. 

Seven associated female divinities are known as the Sapta Matfkas or 
Seven Mothers, or with Maha-Lak§mi forming a group of eight. 
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Adityas and Nava-gbahas 

Surya is regarded both as one of the Twelve Adityas, presiding over 
the months, or as one of the Nava-graha or Nine 'Planets.’ All of the 
Adityas and Nava-graha may be iconographically represented and made 
the object of a cult. The cult of the Sun, which is by far the most im- 
portant is closely connected with that of Vi§nu, who is of Solar origin, 
and is identified with the Sun in the Vedas. The special worship of Surya, 
however, is partly of Persian origin and connected with the fire worship 
of the Magi. 

Surya is represented in two forms, a Southern, in which the hands are 
raised to the shoulders, and hold half-blown lotus flowers, while the feet are 
bare; and a Northern in which the hands are not raised, the lotus flowers 
are full blown, and rise to the level of the shoulders, while the feet are clad 
in high boots similar to those which appear on the figures of Ku§ana kings at 
Mathura. In both cases he may be represented as riding in a chariot drawn 
by four, in later images seven, horses. 

Of the Nava-graha, which include the Five Planets proper, the Sun, 
Moon, and the ascending and descending nodes in an eclipse (Rahu and 
Ketu), we need only refer in detail to Rahu, who is supposed to have 
devoured his own body and limbs at Siva’s command, and is commonly 
represented by a grotesque head, known as klrti-mukha, forming the 
crown of an arch. The grotesque head in later sculptures cannot be 
distinguished from that of a conventional lion and is often regarded as 
such in Southern India and Ceylon. The original motif is probably of 
Central Asian origin and older than the Pauranic legend that explains it. 
Rahu and Ketu were originally one being, but were cut apart by Vi§nu 
in the form of Mohini, at the festival following the Churning of the Ocean. 

Aiyanar 

Aiyanar, Sasta or Hariharaputra, the son of Siva by Mohini is chiefly 
worshipped as a village deity in Southern India. 

Ganapati 

Ganapati or Ganesa is the chief of Siva’s ganas or followers and is re- 
garded as the son of Siva and Parvatl. He is represented as a big-bellied 
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dwarf figure, with an elephant’s head and usually with four arms, his 
‘vehicle’ being the rat: and is a deity of considerable importance, as he 
is regarded as the Remover of DiflSculties whence his name of Vighnesvara, 
and is invoked at the commencement of all undertakings, e.g. at the be- 
ginning of every book. His attributes are the elephant goad (ankusa) and 
rosary (aksamald). 

SuBRAHMANYA (KaRTTIKBYA) 

Subrahmanya, Karttikeya or Skanda Kumara is the son of Siva and 
Parvatl, and god of war. He has six heads, whence he is also known as 
Sanmukha, and his ‘vehicle ’ is the peacock. His Saktis are Devasena and 
Valli. 

Minor Divinities 

The most important of the minor divinities are: 

The Regents (Lokapalas) of the quarters and half-quarters, with the 
Zenith and Nadir; including Indra or Sakra, who is chief of the gods of 
the lower heavens, and has the elephant for his vehicle: Yama, the ruler of 
the underworld and judge of the dead: Agni, the god of fire: Varuna, god 
of the waters: Vayu, the god of wind: Kuvera, chief of the Yak§as (in 
Buddhist cults, Jambhala): Nirfti, and Isana. 

The river goddesses Gahga and Yamuna (Ganges and Jamna) are 
associated with Varuna. They are represented as beautiful women, stand- 
ing respectively on a makara and tortoise, usually on door jambs, as 
dvarapalas', but there is a separate shrine of the three sacred rivers 
Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati, at Elura. 

Of considerable importance is the cult of the Nagas, the serpents or 
hydras of the waters, and guardians of treasure. They are often repre- 
sented in art as protectors or worshippers of other divinities, especially 
Buddha, and Parsvanatha, whom they shelter with their expanded hoods. 
They may appear in human or semi-human forms. 

The Yak§as (f. yaksini) or Nature spirits — once the object of an im- 
portant cult, like that of the Burmese ndts, have Kuvera as their chief. 
Raki^asas and Asuras, whose chief is Ravana, are represented as demons 
in constant conflict with the gods. 

Other supernatural beings frequently referred to are the Kinnaras (f. 
kinnan), who are either sirens, or horse-headed beings, and the Gandharvas 
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and Vidyadharas all of these being particularly associated with music : the 
Apsarases, who are the nymphs or dancing girls of the lower heavens. 
Dvarapalas are guardian figures (janitors) placed at the entrance of a 
shrine. Ki^etrapalas are guardians of a protected area. 

Kamadeva (Anahga) is the Indian Eros, appearing in Buddhist mythol- 
ogy as Mara. 

The various weapons carried by the gods are also deified as ayvdha 
devatas. Musical modes are deified as rdgas and ragirm. 

Garuda 

Garugla, king of birds, and vdhanam (vehicle) and devotee of Vi§nu, is 
represented in semi-human form, with the wings, and the beak-like nose, 
of a gigantic bird. 

Hanuman 

Hanuman, the monkey hero, devoted servant and ally of Rama, is 
represented in half-human, half-monkey form. 

Nandikesvara 

Nandikesvara, Adhikaranandi, or Nandi, of whose origin there are 
varying accounts, is a Saiva devotee. He may be represented in the form 
of Siva himself, or as a bull-faced human being, but much more constantly 
appears in the form of a bull, and occupies a position in front of a Siva 
image. The bull Nandi is moreover Siva’s vahanam (vehicle) and is rep- 
resented not only couchatU before a Siva image, but in friendly association 
with Siva in family groups of the Uma-Mahesvara type, both in sculpture 
(e.g. M. F. A. 21.1720) and in paintings. 

^is 

The R§is or divine sages, ‘the wise men of old,’ are considered to be 
seven in number, or of seven classes. They are represented as bearded 
old men with high dressed hair {jatd muktUa) and wearing the sacred 
thread. Amongst the best known are Bhrgu, Markan(Jeya, Vasi^t^a, 
Narada and Valmiki. 

Bhaktas 

Numerous Saiva and Vai^nava bkaktas (devotees or saints) have been 
canonized: their images may be set up in separate temples, or in those of 
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the deities to whoin they are devoted. Such saints may have been of any 
caste, and may be either male or female : they are not necessarily sannyasls. 
Of Saiva saints (altogether seventy-three or more in number) the most 
important are the Four Hymnists Manikka Va^agar (variously dated, 
from the first to the seventh century), Tirujnana Sambandha Swami (not 
later than the seventh century), Appar Swami (Tiru-navukkarasu) elder 
contemporary of Tirujnana Sambandha, and Sundara-murti Swami (about 
the eighth century); Candelvara, and Vyaghrapada. The Vai^nava 
saints are grouped in two classes, the first the Twelve Alvars (fl. 550- 
950 A.D.), the second that of the subsequent Acaryas, including Sri Ram^ 
nuja and Sri Vedanta Desika. With the exception of Vyaghrapada, who 
may be given tiger’s feet, all the devotees above referred to are represented 
almost invariably in purely human form, and are to be distinguished by 
their various activities, attributes and costume. The cults of these saints 
appear to have originated about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
if not earlier. 

Mythical Monsters 

A certain number of beings of mixed or grotesque form, such as Garuda, 
Rahu, kinnaras, etc., have already been referred to. In addition to these 
there arc certain mythical beings and monsters frequently met with to 
which a brief allusion must be made. 

The Nara-simha, a form assumed by Vi§nu in one of his ten avatdras, 
has the body of a lion and the head of a man. 

The Gaja-sirhha has the body of a lion and the head and trunk of an 
elephant. In Dravidian architecture, the characteristic rampant Gaja- 
fiimha is known as a Ydli, though this is a term that seems also to cover 
the lion proper, when used in the same manner. 

The Bherunda is cither a gigantic double-headed eagle or a gigantic 
elephant-headed bird, represented as carrying elephants in its claws as it 
flies. 

The Sarahha is a combination of bird and lion, with eight feet, a form 
assumed by Siva for the destruction of Narasirhha. 

The Serapendiya (Ceylon), or Sarja anna pa^Qi (Tam.), is a bird with 
a dragon’s or lion’s head. 

The Makara, an aquatic animal with a dragon’s or tapir’s head and a 
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dolphin- or bird-like body, occurs as the vahanam of Gahga Devi and as 
Kamadeva’s banner device and in architectural decoration in various 
forms. A very common form of prabhd-toraim is the makma-torana, when 
the arch is supported by two makaras and crowned by a klrti-mukha. 

The Harhsa (annapadgi, Tam.), goose or ‘swan,’ is hardly to be de- 
scribed as a mythical animal, though its position in Hindu mythology as 
the vahanam of Brahma, symbolizing discrimination (inasmuch as it can 
drink from a mixture of milk and water and leave only the water), in ro- 
mance as the messenger of lovers, and in decorative art as an auspicious 
emblem, justify the reference to it here. 
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BUDDHIST MYTHOLOGY 
Buddhas 

Gautama Buddha is that Prince Siddhartha of the Sakya clan who at- 
tained enlightenment, and has passed beyond the relative into the realm 
of the unregistrable, whence there is no return. Gautama established a 
monastic order and taught a system of psychology designed, by destroying 
the illusion of the Ego, to secure the state of release or freedom called Nir- 
vana. Gautama’s austere doctrines did not and could not find immediate 
expression in art, and it was not until after the time of Asoka, perhaps in 
the second, and certainly in the first century b.c., that seated, standing, and 
reclining images of Gautama began to play an important place in the cult. 

The art of the first two or three centuries of the Christian era both in 
India proper and in Gandhara, however, appears to be entirely Hinayanist, 
and represents only Gautama Buddha and scenes from his life; and also 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya. The Mahayana, however, recognizes many 
Buddhas other than Gautama, and Bodhisattvas other than Maitreya. 
The former fall into two classes, the first being that of the ‘mortal’ or 
Manual Buddhas, the second that of the ‘contemplative’ or Dhyani 
Buddhas. According to one tradition of the Mahayana, the number of 
mortal Buddhas is twenty-four, with Gautama as the twenty-fifth. More 
often the last seven, including Gautama, and with the addition of the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, the next Buddha, are included in a group of eight. 
Most popular, however, in Nepal and in Tibetan and far-Eastern Bud- 
dhism is the group of five Manu§i Buddhas, corresponding to the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas — Vairocana, Ak§obhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddha — and the five Dhyani Bodhisattvas; all these are, according 
to one school, evolved from one primal Adi-Buddha, the supreme unique 
principle.^ A sixth Dhyani-Buddha is sometimes recognized in Vajra- 
sattva. 

It should be mentioned here that the Mahayana propounds a theory of 
the ‘three bodies of Buddha’ (trikaya). The Nirmana-kaya is represented 

* See especially, Foucher, A., L’Iconographie bouddkique de I’Inde, Paris, 1900, 1905. Getty, A., 
Gods of Northern Buddhism, Oxford, 1914. 
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by the mortal Buddha who appears on earth, after the attainment of en- 
lightenment. According to this view, which is akin to the Docetic heresy 
in Christianity, the visible body of the Buddha is but an apparition, no 
longer tenanted by any personality, but continuing its activity until the 
normal time of death, just as the wheel of the potter continues to revolve 
under its own momentum for some time after the hand of the potter has 
been removed. The Sambhoga-kaya is represented by the Dhyani-Bod- 
hisattvas, the spiritual emanations of the Dhyani Buddhas, apparent in 
heaven. The Dharma-kdya is the state of Buddhahood, represented by the 
Dhyani Buddha in Nirvana: this is a principle rather than a person. 

Bodhisattvas 

The cult of the Bodhisattvas or ‘wisdom beings,’ Buddhas-elect or 
Buddhas-designate, goes far back into the history of the Buddhist cult, 
though its extended development belongs exclusively to the Mahayana. 
The first stage in the ‘ course ’ of a Bodhisattva — who is of course, like any 
other being, subject to repeated incarnation, until the last in which he 
attains to Buddhahood, but voluntarily postpones this fruition in order 
that he may remain in the world as a saviour of others — is marked by the 
practice of the Six Transcendent Virtues: the second stage is reached when 
he becomes conscious of the will to Buddhahood, receiving the illumination 
called Bodhi-citta or ‘Heart of Wisdom.’ At this stage he makes the great 
vows called pranidhana, dedicating himself to the tasks of a saviour. Then 
entering on the Path of Bodhi he becomes a Bodhisattva. It is necessary 
that he should meet, in one of his incarnations, the Buddha of the i)eriod, 
and receive from him an assurance of his future attainment. After many 
incarnations in which he practises the Ten Transcendent Virtues and is 
always preoccupied with the will to save all creatures from suffering, he 
resides in the Tu§ita heaven and may then pass through the thirteen Bod- 
hisattva hearvens, finally attaining Nirvana, or be reborn once more on 
earth, becoming a mortal Buddha and from this station directly entering 
into Nirvana, as in the case of Gautama. The only mortal Bodhisattva 
represented in Buddhist art, and the earliest to be recognized in the cult is 
Maitreya, who is at present in the Tu§ita heaven and will become the next 
Buddha. All the other Bodhisattvas are ‘ Dhyani-Bodhisattvas,’ and are 
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regarded as the spiritual sons or emanations of the Dhyani Buddhas. Ac- 
cording to one scheme there are five such Dhyani-Bodhisattvas, viz., 
Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Ratnapani, Avalokitesvara (Padmapani), and 
Visvapani. There is also a group of eight, where the additional members 
are Akasagarbha, K§itigarbha, Sarva-nivarana-vi§khambin, Maitreya and 
Manjusri, while Ratnapani and Visvapani are omitted. 

Avalokitesvara is the spiritual son of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, 
whose earthly manifestation was Gautama Buddha, and continues the 
work of the latter. Tibetan Buddhists believe that he is incarnate in each 
successive Dalai-Lama of Lhassa. 

The most obvious distinction of Bodhisattva from Buddha figures 
appears in the fact that the former are dressed in royal garments, with 
abundant jewellery, and are not represented in padmdsana and dhyana- 
mvdrd. They are found, however, in a very great variety of forms. 

The Taras, and other Feminine Divinities 

The Taras are feminine saviour divinities associated with the Bodhisatt- 
vas and of equal rank: the cult of Tara became prominent in Nepalese and 
Northern Mahayana Buddhism only after the sixth century a.d., and has 
left few traces in the south. The name Tara is interpreted either as ‘star’ 
— the ‘ Stella mans’ of the voyager upon the sea of life — or as ‘bearing 
across ’ the voyager in the Ship of the Good Law. Tara, primarily, is the 
sakti or ‘energy’ associated with Avalokitesvara, but she is known in 
many forms, including a familiar group of twenty-one, some of which are 
benign and others fierce. In this widest sense the designation Tara covers 
a number of other feminine divinities, including Kurukulla, Prajnapara- 
mita, U§nl§a-vijaya, Vajra-tara and Marici. 

Dharmapalas 

The Dharmapalas or ‘ protectors of the faith ’ are originally Brahmani- 
cal or local divinities sworn to defend the Buddhist religion (dharma) 
against the demons and all enemies of Buddhism. The Dharmapalas, in 
accordance with their function, are represented in terrible (tamasik) forms, 
with many arms bearing weapons, and are posed in threatening attitudes. 
But however fierce their forms, the Dharmapalas themselves are benefi- 
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cent divinities, and not in any way to be regarded as ‘devils.’ The Dhar- 
mapalas in their earliest and simplest forms may be recognized in the 
Yak§a and Naga guardian figures of Sand and Barhut. In later Tantrik 
Buddhism, in Nepal and Tibet, their representation becomes exceedingly 
complex and highly synthetic. They are eight in number, one only being 
feminine. They have the rank of Bodhisattvas. 

Of the eight Dharmapalas, Kuvera, regent of the North and god of 
wealth is by far the most frequently seen: he is represented most com- 
monly in the form of Jambhala, a corpulent figure associated with a mon- 
goose and money pots. 

One of the Yak§Is frequently represented in Buddhist art is HaritI, 
originally the demoness of small-pox, afterwards converted by Buddha: in 
iconography she is associated with her numerous progeny, the youngest 
still at her breast, and becomes the ‘Buddhist Madonna.’ She is often 
presented side by side with Kuvera. 
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JAINA MYTHOLOGY 

JiNAS 

The historical founder of Jainism, the Jina Mahavira, Vardhamana or 
Nataputta was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha and attained enlight- 
enment in 527 B.c. Jaina tradition speaks of twenty-three preceding Jinas, 
of whom the most important are the first, R§abha Deva or Adinatha, 
the twenty-second Neminatha, and the twenty-third, Parsvanatha, — the 
latter of whom is said to have attained enlightenment in 777 b.c. The 
Jinas are most easily distinguished iconographically by their cognizances, 
that of Mahavira being a lion, that of Parsvanatha a serpent, and that of 
R§abha a bull. The lives of the Jinas are related in the Kalpa Svira, of 
which work the Museum possesses illustrated examples from the fifteenth 
century. The two chief sects are those of the Svetambaris and the Digam- 
baris, with subdivisions, of which some do not countenance the worship of 
images. Unlike Buddhism, Jainism survives in India to the present day, 
and possesses over a million adherents. Jaina art bears a close superficial 
resemblance to that of Buddhism but maintains a more rigid uniformity. 

Feminine and other Divinities 

Like the Buddhists, the Jainas recognize the existence of most of the 
gods of the Hindu system, and commonly represent in their art such of 
them as are connected with the legends of the saints — for example, Indra, 
Sarasvatl, Lak§ml, and also the minor divinities, such as the Nagas, Gand- 
harvas, Apsarases. There is also a domestic cult of certain feminine divini- 
ties of whom Ambika and Padmavati are perhaps the most important.^ 

' For further details on Jaina injiihology, see the section of this Catalogue describing the Jaina 
paintings. 
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THE USE OF IMAGES 

The Yoga system, the basis of which is pre-Buddhist, consists in the at- 
tainment of certain states of consciousness, chiefly by means of attention, 
dharana, defined as “fixing the mind upon some object defined in space.’’ 
The commentary, known as the Yoga bhdsya, quotes from the Visnu 
Pwrotm: “The embodied form of the Exalted one leaves one without 
desire for any other support. This should be understood to be ‘fixed- 
attention,’ when the mind-stuff is fixed upon this form. . . . Fixed 
attention is not possible without something on which to fix it.” There 
follows exclusive focussing of the presented idea upon the object contem- 
plated, and identification of the consciousness with the form of the object 
contemplated. The visible image of the deity thus presents a means 
(sadhand) of self-identification, or union, with the deity, in the chosen form. 
This is the rationale or philosophical justification of image worship, to 
which has been naturally added the idea of service and propitiation, im- 
pl5dng ultimately the existence of temples, priests and temple servants.* 

It should be remarked that an icon, whether for permanent or tempo- 
rary use — many are made for temporary use and subsequently destroyed 
— has no religious value as such. Apart from the worship paid to it, it is 
merely a piece of metal or stone. It is prepared for worship by a special 
ritual of consecration {dvahana or “drawing in” — upon the analogy of 
“conveying,” we might say “inveying” — of the deity) and is then re- 
garded as a special and convenient means of access to the god, who, in his 
grace, ‘ assumes the forms imagined by his worshippers.’ The deity is 
present in the image and temple, just as in a church, which is spoken of as 
the “house of God,” notwithstanding that God is actually regarded as 
omnipresent, or as dwelling in a heaven. An image desecrated or defiled 
is no longer sacrosanct, and requires a fresh performance of the ofiSce of 
consecration before it is fit for use. 

It is true that innumerable texts of Indian scripture declare the un- 

* On image worship see particularly Avalon, A., Principles of Tantra^ 1916, Vol. II, ch. xvi and 
Pillai, J. Studies in Saiva Siddhanta (Essay on the Personality of God, pp. 234 ff.), Madras, 1911. 
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knowableness of God: not to mention the purely philosophical systems, 
and in particular the Upani§ads and the Vedanta, an example may 
be cited from the Tiruvagakam of Manikka Vagagar, the well-known 
Saiva hymnist of the South : “ He is passing the description of words, not 
comprehensible by the mind, not visible to the eye and other senses.” 
But this very same poet elsewhere constantly speaks of the attributes of 
God, refers to the legendary accounts of his actions, and takes for granted 
the use and service of images. Similarly, in the TiruvanUpayan of Uma- 
pati ‘ He is one with Form, One without Form, and both with and without a 
Form.’ ^ The Indian philosopher, in fact, however much he may be an 
Idealist and Monist, justifies whole-heartedly the worship of a personal 
God and the use of images, inasmuch as the unshown way (of those who 
seek a direct attainment of unconditioned consciousness) is “exceeding 
hard ” : for himself, as for others, the use of ‘ means ’ is an inevitable con- 
cession to the nature of mortal beings — the plastic image no less so than 
the name or the verbal image of the deity. 

For one who has realized the supreme Brahman in himself — the mystic 
who enjoys immediate experience — there is, of course, no necessity to 
practise any particular mode of worship; an image is merely a ‘convenient 
means’ for those who have not attained to such states of grace. Worship 
implies an object of worship: the Unconditioned and Absolute cannot be 
so regarded by us, and hence the necessity of icons. 

The forms of the deities were at first comparatively few and simple: 
afterwards, partly by the recognition of new divinities of popular origin, 
partly by the deification of metaphysical concepts, the number of aspects 
and variety of form increased. It may be remarked that after the first 
century a.d. the typical form of a god is four-armed. The additional arms 
are to carry the attributes of the god: still more complicated forms have 
come into use at later periods. Finally, it may be said that the visible 
imagery of the Hindu (and Buddhist) pantheon represents, as precisely 
as the written texts, an encyclopaedia of Indian psychological and social, 

' Cf. the well-known prayer of Saihkaracarya, asking pardon for the threefold error — of 
having ventured to visualize in contemplation the form of One who is Formless, of having by hymns 
and psalms praised One who is beyond all speech, and of seeming to limit His omnipresence by 
visiting sacred shrines. 
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ethical and physical science — each divinity or aspect of divinity (for all 
are referred to one source) representing a particular power or force or 
combination of forces. The latest concept to be deified after this fashion 
is that of the Motherland, the Mata Bharata of Indian Nationalism. 
The fruit of the worship of such deities results from the effects of the 
worshipper’s own spiritual acts upon his own personality, and is very 
far from unreal. 
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ICONOGRAPHY » 

linages {nvuTti, vigraho,, herd) are of two main classes, those, usually of 
stone, which are permanently established in a shrine {dhruva or yoga hera 
or tnula vtgraha) and those in metal which are carried in procession {bhoga 
murti or utsava vigraha). The smallest images {dhydna hera) are usually 
for private use. 

The essential part of a temple is the cell or shrine (garbha-grha) where 
the dhruva hera is installed. Around this is a narrow passage (ardha man- 
dapa) for the circumambulation by the officiating priests. The principal 
ante-chamber, usually a pillared hall, the mukha mandapa, before the 
shrine, is the limit of approach for all non-Brahman worshippers. Separate 
from the main temple there may be other halls which are used on special 
occasions, and two platforms, one with a flagstaff (dhvaja stambha), the 
other for use when offerings of food are made to the minor divinities. In 
important temples there is a separate shrine for the goddess. The whole 
area is surrounded by a high wall, with four gateways, surmounted in 
Southern India by the huge towers called gopuram which completely dwarf 
the central shrine. Within or without the wall there is usually a tank, with 
a central island having upon it a mandapa, where the divinity is taken 
once a year on the occasion of the water festival. 

The daily office may be summarily described as the paying of royal 
honours. The general character of the offerings in a Vi§nu temple is luxuri- 
ous, while the chief element in the Saiva ritual consists of bathing the 
lihgam with water and the offering of flowers. The office generally includes 
singing and dancing before the image, by dancing girls (devadaMs) dedi- 
cated to the service of the god. As regards the worshippers, other than the 
officiating priests, it should be understood that the temple is a dwelling 
erected for the god, not for the congregation: and the latter visit the 
temple, not to take part in the service, but to see (darsana) the god and do 
their reverence. Certain of the more famous shrines are visited by pilgrims 
from the most remote parts of India. 

In a Buddhist temple, more particularly of the Hinayana type, in 

* Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Madras, 1914-16: Sastri, H. K., South Indian 
images of gods and goddesses, Madras, 1916 : and Bhattacharya, B. C. , Indian images, Calcutta, 1921-. 
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Ceylon and Burma, the ritual is very much simpler than is the case in 
Hindu temples, and the lay worshippers approach the image closely, mak- 
ing offerings of flowers and repeating the formula of the Triple Refuge. 

Figures of deities may be standing (sthanaka-murti) , seated {dsana- 
murii) or reclining (sayana-murti) ; the reclining figure, only in the case of 
Vi^nu and Buddha, and in some representations of nativities. 

The various stances, seats and gestures of images are indicated in a 
precise terminology. Standing figures when not rigidly erect, but swayed 
or standing at ease, are classified as samabhanga, abhanga and tribhanga. 
In all cases the head, trunk, and limbs arc relatively inclined, but in the 
first the head remains S3unmetrically erect, in the second the head may be 
erect or inclined, in the third the head is always inclined. The ultimate 
differentiation of the various types can only be made by detailed meas- 
urement. Atibhanga is used in reclining images of Vi§nu and Buddha (but 
the term is employed by some writers as synonymous with tribhanga, espe- 
cially with reference to standing figures of Kr§na). In some swayed types 
(especially representations of Ky^na) the legs are crossed. The pose of 
standing figures where one leg is bent and advanced sideways, as if striding, 
is called alidha. Gannjla and other flying figures are represented with 
both knees bent, one leg advanced, the other retired. 

The principal seated poses are the padmasana, typically seen in the 
seated Buddha, where the legs are crossed and each foot rests on the oppo- 
site thigh; in virdsana, the pose is similar, but the right foot lies under in- 
stead of upon the left thigh ; the yogdsana, the legs being similarly crossed, 
the knees slightly raised and supported by a narrow band called yoga patta; 
sukhasana, lalitdsana, lalitaksepa or lUaJcsepa, a position of ease or comfort, 
where one leg remains bent, the other is pendent; sopdsraydsana, when 
the raised knees are supported by a yoga-patta; mahdrdja-llld dsana, ‘ posi- 
tion of royal pleasure,’ where one knee remains bent in the same way, but 
the other is raised and supports the corresponding arm, the hand hanging 
over the knee, the body leaning slightly backward and supported by the 
other arm. Figures seated in the European manner {pralambapdda dsana) 
are less usual, except in the case of Maitreya Bodhisattva; even for Buddhas 
this type is comparatively rare, and it is not found in Brahmanical art. 

Images of deities stand or are seated on thrones (dsana) or pedestals 
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(pitha) of various forms. The most frequent form is the circular padmd- 
sana or padma-pUha, the expanded flower of the rose lotus with flat surface 
and reverted petals. The lion throne (simhdsana) is supported by lions. 
In the kurmdsana and makardsana the tortoise and makara are the respec- 
tive supports. The bfmdra-pitha is rectangular, and may be used alone 
or in combination with any of the thrones or pedestals already mentioned. 

In many cases the seated or standing image is backed by a circular 
nimbus surrounding the head (sirascakra) , or by a circular or oval ring 
surrounding the whole body (prabhdvali or prabkd-man^la, Tamil 
tiruvdsi) and fringed with tongues of flame (Jvdld). In many places the 
prdbhavali is replaced by an arched screen {tor arm), typically of the form 
called makara-torana, where the supports of the arch are formed by a pair 
of omkaras and the crown of the arch consists of the grotesque head called 
klrtimukha. The arch may carry a variety of additional emblems, or 
figures of angels (gandharvas or tridyadharas) , or avatars. 

The precise gestures of the hands are of great significance in Indian 
iconography, and link the plastic arts to that of the dramatic dance. The 
following poses {mudra, hasta)^ of the hands and fingers are those most 
frequently to be recognized : 

Dhydna or yoga mudrd, the ‘seal of meditation,’ one hand resting on the 
other, in the lap of a figure seated in padmdsarm: vara or varada mudrd, 
the ‘seal of charity,’ or varada hasta, the open palm held outwards, the 
extended fingers directed downwards: abhaya mudrd, the ‘seal of assur- 
ance’ (‘Do not fear’), (abhaya hasta), the open palm held outwards, the 
extended fingers directed upwards: cin, vydkhydna (or vitarka), mudrd, ^ 
the ‘seal of exposition ’ (harhsdsya hasta), the hand in the same position as 
in abhaya mudrd, but the thumb and forefinger touching: dharmacakra 
mudrd, the ‘seal of the wheel of the law,’ both hands held before the chest, 
the right as in cin mudrd, the left with the palm inward (this only in fig- 
ures of Buddha, representing the preaching of the first sermon, and the 
great miracle at Sravasti): bhumisparsa mudrd, the ‘seal of touching the 

* The term mudra (seal) is mainly used in Buddhist iconography: the term hasta (hand) ex- 
clusively in Hindu iconography. 

’ The term vitarka mudrS,, commonly used by certain iconographers, is perhaps without 
authority: vitarka means disputation, vyakhyana, exposition — the latter being obviously more 
appropriate in images of divinities as teachers. 
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earth/ the hand hanging over the knee of a figure seated in padmasana, to 
touch the earth indicating ‘ calling the earth to witness’ (only with reference 
to the occasion of the temptation of Buddha by Mara) : anjali hasta, the 
hands folded palm to palm, in adoration: kataka hasta (or simha karna), the 
hand half closed, the first and second fingers nearly or quite touching 
the thumb, used in holding attributes, particularly the stems of flowers: 
kartarl mukha, the thumb and third finger bent and nearly or quite in 
contact, the other fingers outstretched and separated, used in holding 
attributes (when the hands are raised to the shoulders): suci hasta, like 
kataka hasta, but with the forefinger raised, used in pointing or threaten- 
ing: lola hasta, the hand pendent beside, but not touching, the thigh: 
katyavalambita hasta, the arm pendent, the hand resting on the hip : dan<^ 
or gaja hasta, the arm extended across the chest, the hand pendent (in 
figures of Nataraja, and in dancing female figures at Borobudur).’ 

It is also usual for the figures of divinities to be distinguished by the 
symbols or attributes (cihna) carried in the hands. Those most commonly 
seen are the wheel or ‘discus’"^ (cakra), mace (gadd), sword {kha^a), noose 
(pdsa), conch {kankha), drum {damaru, dhakkd), boll (ghantd), flute {venu, 
murali), lute (nind), water gourd (kamandalu), skull cup (kapdla), trident 
(tristUa), thunderbolt (vajra), elephant goad {ankma), axe (tanka), spear 
(^akti), bow (dhanu), arrow (hdmi), shield (khetaka), rosary (aksamdld), 
book (puslaka) , lotus (padma) , water lily or blue lotus (nllotpala) . Twenty- 
four forms of Vi§nu having identical attributes are distinguished by the 
arrangement of these attributes in the four hands.® These attributes are 
invariably listed in the following order: lower right hand (1. r. h.), upper 
right hand (u. r. h.), upper left hand (u. 1. h.) and lower left hand (1. 1. h.). 

The costume of Buddha or a Buddhist monk consists of a lower garment 
(antaravdsaka) bound to the loins by a girdle: an upper garment (uttard- 

* For further details, see Plao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography (not entirely correct) : 
Gangoly, O. C., Hiruih Indian bronzes (the illustrations often incorrect) : Sastri, H. K., t^ovih Indian 
vnages of gods and goddesses^ and Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mirror of gesture. Also Ix>nghurst, A. H., 
Rep. Assist. Arch. Superintendent for Epigraphy, Sfjuthcrn Circle, 1913-14, Madras, 1914 (Re- 
productions of sculptures illustrating dance positions mentioned in Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra), 

* In Buddhist iconography representing the ‘Wheel of the Law,* in Hindu iconography a 
symbol of the world-process, and a throwing weapon. 

^ Bidyabinod, B. B., Varieties of the Vishnu images Mem. Arch. Surv. India, No. 2, Calcutta, 
1920. Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. I, p. 1, pp. 227-244. Madras, 1914. 
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sanga) which reaches below the knees: and a cloak (sanghdti) worn over 
both. The latter may cover one or both shoulders, and is naturally the 
most evident, though the lower garment is often visible at the ankles, and 
the line of the girdle (kayabandhana) often shows through the cloak. 

The Buddha has certain physical peculiarities, of which the mnlsa or 
protuberance of the crown of the skull, and the urnd or mole between the 
brows, are commonly represented; ' the hair, except in the Indo-Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, is disposed in short curls, turning to the right. He 
wears no jewellery, but the ears arc elongated by the weight of the earrings 
worn while still a Bodhisattva. The snvatsa is a mark like a four-petalled 
flower, appearing on the chest of Vi§nu and certain of the Jaina images. 

The costume of Bodhisattvas and Brahmanical divinities, male or 
female, is identical with that of earthly kings and queens, and usually 
consists of a nether garment {dhoti), leaving the upper part of the body 
bare: in some cases a scarf {uttarlya) is draped on the shoulders or worn 
as a sash. The remainder of the costume consists of jewellery. The 
crown (mukuta) is either of high dressed hair {jatd mukuta), or the jewelled 
crown called kirlta mukuta: the karamhi mukuta is lower and plainer. 
The kirifa mukuta is generally combined with the four-pointed tiara or 
diadem (umlsa bhusana), the lower part of which rests on the forehead 
and may be fringed with pearls, and may or may not completely cover the 
roots of the hair. The tiara {umlsa bhusana) has four decorated points 
or ‘houses’ {puri) and is often separately worn without the crown. In 
early Buddhist art, and also in late Rajput painting, the usual headdress 
is a turban. Other varieties of headdress arc almost endless. The earrings 
{kundala) are also of several types including the; ratna-, makara- and patra- 
kundalas. A necklace is called hdra, or mdld, a special form worn by Vi§nu 
being the vaijayanta, with the jewel kaustubha. Armlets {keyura) and 
bracelets {kankana), a belt {udara bandha), girdle {kdhed, mekhala, or kati- 
bandha), rings {niudrd), and anklets {nupura) complete the usual jewel- 
lery. Divinities and persons of high caste wear the sacred thread {yajha 
sutra or yajhopamta) in earlier sculptures and in most of the Southern 
bronzes, a jewelled ribbon or chain, in later sculptures usually a simple 

^ In Hindu iconography, the umlm simply designates the crown of the head. The term also 
applies to the cojnng of a Buddhist railing (vedikd). 
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thread like that actually worn by the three higher castes.^ The channat^ra 
is a chain, divided to pass round the neck, joined below the middle of the 
breast, divided again to pass round the stomach, and united at the back. 

The representation of divinities with four * or more arms, and three or 
more faces may be briefly referred to. We have seen that each personal god 
is to be regarded as the manifestation of some particular principle or ac- 
tivity of the Supreme Ruler, and ultimately, of the impersonal Brahman. 
When on the other hand it is desired to indicate the multiple personality 
and diverse activities of any god, a resort is made to the synthetic method. 
A four-armed image, for example, may indicate by the two forward arms 
the protection and charity of the god towards his devotees, while the 
upper arms may carry the characteristic attributes or weapons of the par- 
ticular god represented. By a still broader synthesis, the highest gods may 
be united in a single image (Trimurti) or the male and femaleprin ciples 
combined in a single figure (Ardhanarisvara). 

One and the same god may be represented in a great variety of forms, 
representing his activity on particular occasions or in particular relation- 
ships. Images representing the god in a contemplative aspect with two 
hands offering protection and charity are known as sdUvika, those where 
the divinity is associated with his ‘vehicle,’ and is regally adorned, with 
two hands as before, and others with weapons or attributes are called 
rdjasika, while the fierce forms with many arms bearing weapons, and en- 
gaged in conflict with demons, are called tamasika. These terms are de- 
rived from the names of the three qualities {gurias), pure, passionate and 
dark, which characterize phenomenal existence. There is also a twofold 
classification as Mnto or saumya (pacific) and ravdra or vyra (threatening). 

Where the whole of the figure is shown, an image is known as vyakta, or 
manifest; when a part only, as vyaktdvakta. Non-anthropomorphic sym- 
bols like the lingam are avyakta (un-manifest). Non-manifest Vaignava 
images are also classified as yoga, hhoga, nra, and abhicdrika, according to 
their use by those desiring respectively spiritual enlightenment, material 
advantages, military prowess, or magical powers. 

‘ Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., ArcMologie du sud de VInde, Paris, 1914, tome II, ch. 5, Le cordon 
Jjrahmaniqye* 

^ In the prescriptions of the Silpa Sdstras, if no other instruction is given, in the case of male 
deity it is to be understood that a four-armed image is to be made. 
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INDIAN SCULPTORS 

Hindu sculptors belong to the classes of professional craftsmen. Their 
organisation may most conveniently be studied in the South. The Kam- 
malars, as they are called, trace their origin from the five sons of Visva- 
karma, the patron deity of architecture and crafts. The five sons were 
workers in iron; wood; brass, copper and alloys; stone; and gold, silver and 
gems: but these occupations are not mutually exclusive, and it is not un- 
common for the craftsman to be proficient in various arts. He must also be 
acquainted with the Silpa Sdstras, the technical works on design, either in 
the original Sanskrit or in the vernacular paraphrase. The Kammalars 
have certain sacerdotal privileges and claim an equality with Brahmans. 
As in other occupational castes, they are associated in a kind of guild or- 
ganisation, with a system of apprenticeship, and economic protection: the 
tradition is handed down in pupillary succession, and no amateur is per- 
mitted to practise. 

The imager is called a Sthapati, or ‘setter up’: the term Silpan is also 
applied to any master craftsman. The tradition is canonical or hieratic, 
that is to say, the proportions of temples and the forms of images are de- 
termined by hieratic prescriptions embodied in the Silpa Sdstras. The texts 
prescribing the form of an image are called dhydna mantram or sSdhana and 
are similar to those which are the basis of visualisation in the usual ritual 
of personal worship. The forms prescribed are intended to be realised by 
the craftsman in a vivid mental image which serves as his ‘model.’ 

An art such as this is always impersonal, that is to say, it is never an 
expression of personal idiosyncrasy. Nor can any one form be traced to 
the invention of an individual mind: behind the craftsman is the unani- 
mous consciousness of the race, as behind the priest there is the church. 
The imager is such by hereditary vocation, and unlike the modern ‘artist,’ 
with his temperament, he belongs to the bourgeoisie, and should be a 
God-fearing, well-conducted householder, like any other professional man: 
unconventionality, in India, is tolerated only in a saint. 

The Silpa Sdstras also embody canons of proportion for the various 
kinds of images, and tabulate the measurements of the different parts of 
the body in the greatest detail. The system is worked out through an ar- 
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rangement of plumb lines, which, combined with the horizontal measure- 
ments, constitute a three-dimensional ‘web.’ * 

As regards technique, it need only be observed that the metal images 
are cast by the dre-perdue process; some being solid, others cast upon an 
earthy core. Few are in bronze, the majority in copper or brass: those 
in copper are tooled and sometimes jewelled, those in brass are tooled, and 
in some cases inlaid with silver. A few of the Nepalese pieces are repouss^ 
plaques. A majority of examples have been originally gilt. As regards the 
works in stone, there is little doubt that these were originally coated with 
a thin skin of fine plaster, and painted in symbolic colours. 

» Rao, T. A. G., Talamana or icommdry, Memoirs of the Archseological Survey of India, No. 3, 
Calcutta, 1920. 
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LIST OF SCULPTURES 


SUNGA, KUSANA and LATE ANDHRA ' 
Brahmanical, India Proper 

21 . 1706 . Surya: squatting figure vdth knees raised (i. e. riding in a 
car) wearing a conical cap or helmet, chain armor, a dhoti ? and boots ? 
or socks, also earrings, necklace, bracelets, and perhaps a sacred thread. 
The r. h. holding a club igada) , the left a staff (dai^a) . Horses represented 
below to r. and 1., the front pair (of the four) only being clearly defined. 

Whether or not the deity is intended to be represented as wearing high 
boots, as is usual in the early Northern forms with Iranian affinities cannot 
be clearly determined in the worn state of the sculpture. Apparently some 
kind of leg armor is intended. The absence of any indication of toes sug- 
gests the use of a sock or boot. 

Cream sandstone. Mathura. First century a.d. 

Dimensions, .202 X .135 X .061 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund, 1921. 

Representations of the Sun god are by no means rare in early Indian 
art. The earliest may be the relief at Bhaja (Burgess, J., Ancient mmu- 
ments . . . of India, pt. 2, pi. 178). An example from Bodh Gaya, now in 
the British Museum, is reproduced by Rajendralala Mitra, Bvddha Gaya, 
pi. L, and by Foucher, A., Les bas-reliefs gr4co-bouddhiques du Gandhdra, 
fig. 82. The subject was a favorite one in the first centuries, b.c. (Marshall, 
J. H., in J. R. A. S., London, 1908, pp, 1096ff.), For a general account of 
Surya images see Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. I, pt. 
2 (Adityas and Navagrahas); Sastri, H. K., Smth Indian gods and god- 
desses, Ch. VII; Nagendranath Vasu, in Archaeological survey of Mayurab- 
hanja. Calcutta, n. d. (1911?); and Bhattacharja, D. C., Indian images. 
Calcutta, 1921. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 119, 1922. 

Plate I. 


21 . 1709 . Devi: fragment in high relief, broken away below the waist. 
The goddess is four-armed: the u. r. h. carried a sword (khadga), the u. 1. h. 

‘ All sculptures earlier than the fourth century a.d. are here included. 
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the trident {triiula). The remaining hands and attributes broken. The 
hair is drawn back into a large chignon: the goddess wears earrings, neck- 
laces, spiral bracelets, and a scarf. Mathura district. 

Red sandstone: late Ku^an or early Gupta. 

Height, .153 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate III. 

Buddhist, India Proper 
a. Mathura 

17 . 3120 . Head of Buddha, much worn. 

Mottled sandstone, Mathura. About third century a.d. 

Height, .275 m. Gift of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

This is a massive and powerful head and of the pure tradition of older 
Indian art. It may be contrasted on the one hand with M. F. A. 19.802, 
from which it differs as widely as possible, and on the other with M. F. A. 
21.2230, which shows the refinement of the type which had taken place 
by the middle of the Gupta period. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 104, December, 1919. 

Plate II. 

21 . 1701 . Kuvera, or other yak^a, standing figure, much defaced, the 
right hand raised in a gesture resembling ahhaya mudrS, the left holding a 
long staff. 

Mottled red sandstone. Aligarh district. First century, a.d. 

Height, .247 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. Archaeological Survey of India, Ann. Rep., 1916-17, pt. 1, pi. vii, d. 

Plate III. 

21 . 1703 . Lower portion of railing pillar from a miniature stupa: obverse 
with a Bacchanalian group of a pot-bellied male (Jambhala, Kuvera or 
Paneika), and two female figures, reverse with lotus rosettes. 

The male figure, probably more or less intoxicated, is bearded, and 
wears only a pair of short tight drawers; the right arm is raised but bent at 
the elbow (the pendent hand perhaps supporting the foot of the female 
figure behind); the left arm embraces the female figure to the proper left. 
This female figure is clothed in a tunic and long skirt; the left hand rests on 
the protuberant belly of the male. The second female figure, now lacking 
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the head, appears on the proper right behind the male, and is visible only 
to the waist; the right hand rests on the shoulder of the male. 

Red sandstone. Aligarh or Mathura district. First century a.d. 

Height, .13 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Several sculptures of this type have been discovered at Mathura, and 
related Bacchanalian scenes are represented amongst the sculptures of 
Gandhara. The type of the male figure is derived from that of the Classical 
Silenus, but the theme is almost certainly Buddhist, and the personage a 
Yak^a, probably Paficika, and connected with Yakuba worship surviving 
in Buddhist cult: but the significance of these groups has not yet been 
fully explained. 

Cf. Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1906-07, The Mathura school of 
sculpture, pp. 137-160; Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of Archaeological Museum at 
Mathura, 1910, p. 83 and pi. xiii; Smith, V. A., History of fine art in India 
and Ceylon, 1911, pp. 134-138; Vogel, J. Ph., Etudes de sculpture boud- 
dhique. Bull, de I’Ecole fran^aise d’Extr6me Orient, t. viii, 1908, pp. 490- 
492, and fig. 2; Foucher, A., Les bas-reliefs grico-bouddhiques du Gandhara. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 120, August, 1922. 

Plate III. 

21 . 1700 . Head of a female (?) figure, probably Buddhist; the hair 
brushed smoothly back and laterally. Somewhat battered. 

Mottled red sandstone. Mathura. Second to third century a.d. 

Dimensions, .187 X .070 X .093 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate IV. 

21 . 1712 . Head of a male figure, probably Buddhist. 

Red sandstone. Mathura district. Late Ku$an or early Gupta. 

Height, .132 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate IV. 

21 . 1713 . Head of a male figure, probably Buddhist: much worn, and 
the back broken away. 

Mottled red sandstone. MathurS,. Late Ku^n or early Gupta. 

Height, .125 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate IV. 
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21 . 1698 . Head and bust of a female figure (probably a yak?inl), the 
arms and remainder of the body missing. Scarf across the back, jewellery: 
hair ornaments, large circular earrings, and two necklaces. Probably 
part of a railing pillar. 

Red sandstone. Aligarh or Mathura district. First century a.d. or 
earlier. 

Height, .268 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate V. 

21 . 1715 . Head and bust of a female figure (probably a yak§inl), the 
hands clasped behind the head (amorous gesture). Jewellery: heavy pearl 
earrings, pearl necklace, thin spiral bangles. In high relief, considerably 
battered. Probably part of a railing pillar. 

Red sandstone. Aligarh district. First century a.d. or earlier. 

Height, .255 m. Marianne Brinuner Fund. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
120, 1922. 

Plate VI. 

21 . 1695 . Head and bust of a Naga figure, the hands clasped in worship. 

The Naga is in semi-human form, with the expanded hood of a seven- 
headed cobra rising above the head: he wears a high turban, earrings, 
armlets, bracelet and necklace. The leaves of a tree appear to the left 
above. All below the waist is lost. 

Red sandstone. Mathura or Aligarh. First to second century a.d. 

Height, .185 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Part of a larger composition; probably from a relief illustrating the 
Bodhisattva Siddhartha’s first bath, when the two Naga kings Nanda and 
Upananda showered streams of water on the new-born child, who already 
stood erect. See Vogel, J. Ph. The Mathura school of sculpture, Arch. Surv. 
India, Ann. Rep., 1906-07, pi. liii (a), and p. 152. 

Plate VI. 

21 . 1697 . Capital of a pillar, of the ‘ Indo-Persepolitan ’ type: four 
humped bulls couchant addorsed, above and between each a tree (except at 
the back), and above the heads of each of the two bulls at the front angles, 
lions rampant. Remains of tenon above. 
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Mottled red sandstone. Mathura. First to second century a.d. 
Dimensions, .174 X .132 X .991 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
Plate VI. 


21 . 1716 . Portion of a railing pillar (thabd), with a lotus rosette and 
part of a second rosette. Reverse plain. Lenticular hollows at the sides for 
insertion of cross bars, corresponding in size to the cross bar fragment, 

M. F. A. 21.1714. 

Red sandstone. Probably 
from the Aligarh district. 
First to second century a.d. 

Height, .27 m. Marianne 
Brimmer Fund. 



21.1716 and 21.1714 


21 . 1714 . Portion of a cross 
bar (sun) of a stupa railing 
(vedika), Buddhist or Jain; 
viz., a stone bar, lenticular in 
section, with a lotus rosette on either side in high relief. 

Red sandstone. Mathura district. First to second century a.d. 

Height, .283 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 


21 . 1711 . Fragment of architectural sculpture, consisting of the upper 
part of a slab, terminating in a tenon, and carved in high relief with the 
figure of a yak^nl, whose left arm is raised, grasping a branch of an asoka 
tree (woman and tree motif). 

Red sandstone. Mathura district. Second to third century a.d. 

Height, .160 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate III. 


21 . 1702 . Fragment of architectural ornament consisting of a female 
head surmounted by a horizontal course. 

Mottled red sandstone. Mathura district. Second to third century 

A.D. 

Height, .120 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate IV. 
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b. AmaraoaSi 

21 . 1520 . Head of a Buddha figure, much battered: the u§^%sa not 
prominent; the hair in small curls. 

White marble. Amaravati. Second to third century a.d. 

Height, .212 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras. 

Published: Burgess, J. The Buddhist stupas of ArmramU and Jagay- 
yapeta, London, 1887, pi. lvi, fig. 7, right; Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 120, 1922. 

Plate VII. 

21 . 1522 . Head of Buddha, much 
worn: umi§a conspicuous. 

White stucco. Amaravati. Second 
century a.d. 

Height, .164 m. Gift of the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1291 . Detached female head, 
from a relief. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. Second 
century a.d. 

Height, .143 m. Gift of the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1513 . Relief, Bodhi tree rising 
over a throne, with worshippers. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. Second 
century a.d. 

Dimensions, .810 X .882 X .123 m.: relief incised to a depth of .063 m. 
Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

A casing slab of the stupa, nearly complete, lacking only a part along 
the top. The figures are countersunk, in high relief : there is a plain plinth 
below, and a pilaster on the right, with half-lotus rosette at the top and 
bottom, and a full lotus rosette in the middle. The Bodhi-druma or Wis- 
dom-tree rises behind an elaborate throne; cushion-like objects are repre- 
sented as resting on the throne, while on the ground, between the throne 
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legs, is a footstool with representation of the feet of the Buddha (pdduka). 
These symbols indicate the presence of the Buddha on the occasion of the 
Great Enlightenment (Maha-sambodhi). Of the worshipping figures, all 
standing erect, the two inner ones are male, the two outer female: all carry 
jars containing flowers (puppha-^nrtaghata). Above these, and flying 
towards the tree, are represented two Vidyadharas. Thus the panel closely 
resembles the one described and illustrated by Burgess (The Buddhist 
stupas of Amaranatl and Jagayyapeta, p. 91 and pi. xlvi, fig. 3). This must 
have been one of the lower series of casing slabs; the next above it probably 
bore a representation of the worship of the Wheel of the Law (Dharma- 
cakra), as in M. F. A. 21.1505 and 21.1507. 

Published: Coomaraswamy A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
120, 1922. Plate VIII. 

21 . 1505 . Relief, worship of the Dharma-cakra (Wheel of the Law): 
fragment, two male figures, one standing with a caun, the other seated 
worshipping, beside the Wheel, which is supported on a pillar, the capital 
of which bears two lions; around the wheel are small triratna symbols. 
Above the human figures, a Vidyadhara flying towards the Wheel, with 
offerings. This is the left hand portion of a casing slab of the second tier. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .820 X .530 X .120 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Plate IX. 

21 . 1507 . Relief, worship of the Dharma-cakra (Wheel of the Law): 
fragment, showing a Vidyadhara flying towards the Wheel with offerings. 
Along the upper edge there is a border of running lions. This is the upper 
left hand and central portion of a casing slab of the second tier, similar to 
M. F. A. 21.1505. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .670 X .522 X .150 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Plate X. 

21 . 1523 . Relief, three male figures, one complete, two incomplete, 
worshipping a seated Buddha on a throne: only a part of the right knee of 
the Buddha figure is preserved. Lower edge with a border of lions and 
lotuses. This is the left hand lower comer of a casing slab of the stupa. 
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Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .400 X .423 X .120 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate X. 

21 . 1512 . Relief, worship of a Buddhist symbol: fragment, seated male 
figure worshipping, a Vidyadhara with offerings above: on the right side a 
pilaster with half-lotus rosettes above and below and a full lotus rosette 
in the centre: borders, above, undulating vine with ‘palmettes ’ and half- 
lotus rosettes, below, with running lions. This is the right hand portion of a 
casing slab of the second tier, similar to M. F. A. 21.1507 and 21.1523. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .814 X .440 X .125 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate VIII. 

21 . 1514 . Relief : fragment, worshipping male figure seated, with pilaster 
at side and ornamented band below. This is the lower right hand corner of 
a casing slab. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .435 X .325 X .094 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate XII. 

21 . 1515 . Relief, with upper part of a male figure and parts of four 
female figures. Probably a part of a railing pillar. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .395 X .385 X .086 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate XI. 

21 . 1510 . Relief, fragment, nearly complete figure of a woman seated 
playing a lute, with small parts of other details. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .370 X .328 X .115 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate XII. 
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21.1511. Relief, with dharma-cakra supporting triratna; below, a course 
with lotus (‘ palmette ’ type, blue lotus) ornament. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .537 X .37 X .11 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Part of a casing slab: see Burgess, J., The Buddhist stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayapeta, London, 1887, pi. xlviii, fig. 2. 

Plate XII. 

21.1509. Relief, puppha-punnaghata, lotuses springing from a vase, 
of which only the neck is preserved, the globular part of the vase and many 
of the lotus sprays being broken. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .485 X .410 X .140 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Part of a casing slab: cf. Burgess, Jr. The Buddhist stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayapeta, pi. xlvii, 1 and 2. The punriaghata or filled vase, and 
puppha-punnayhaia or filled vase of flowers are auspicious symbols con- 
stantly met with in Buddhist art. 

Plate XII. 

21.1529. Lower portion of a railing pillar (thaba), with rough hewn base 
and half-lotus rosette on each face. Obverse with half-lotus rosette, above 
a course of floral ornament proceeding from the open mouth of a makara: 
above the rosette remains of a scene with figures, one in monastic robes. 
Reverse with half-lotus rosette, over a course of floral ornament proceed- 
ing from the open mouth of a makara: much defaced. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, 1.54 X .94 X .26 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate XIII. 

21.1525. Part of a lotus rosette from a railing pillar. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second centiuy a.d. 

Dimensions, .490 X .275 X .120 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate VIII. 
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21 . 1528 . Railing cross bar (suci), lenticular in section at each end, with 
lotus rosette on each face: obverse perfect, reverse much injured. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .865 X 1.05 X .225 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate XIV. 

21 . 1506 . Relief, male figure bearing a part of a thick floral garland: in 
the space to the right, a representation of the worship of the Dharmacakra. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .842 X .715 X .134 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

This is a fragment of the front face of the rail coping (iisnlsa) represent- 
ing about seven-tenths of the full height of the coping, and less than half its 
thickness (the back being split away). The coping was carved on both 
sides: on the front, with a long wavy roll, supported by men at intervals of 
about .62 m., with sculptures in the v-shaped spaces where the roll hangs 
down between the bearers. The roll is variously represented — in the present 
case, as if wrapped round with strips of decorated muslin. Above the 
bearer’s head, the roll is encircled by a band, from the upper edges of which 
project ornamental leaves. Half way down on each side it is encircled by 
narrower ties. In the spaces above the roll are represented various themes, 
in the present case, the worship of the Wheel (as in M. F. A. 21.1507 and 
1508). Originally a narrow decorative border ran above and below the 
wavy roll and its bearers : none of this is preserved. The rounded top of the 
coping is wholly gone. 

Plate XV. 

21 . 1508 . Relief, with male figure carrying a floral garland, which is 
being drawn out of the mouth of a makara. 

Grey marble. Amaravatl. Second century a.d. 

Dimensions, .488 X .962 X .116 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

This is a fragment of the front face of the rail coping {u^isa), similar to 
M. F. A. 21.1506, but is from one of the coping ends, at a comer or gateway. 
Here the roU is being drawn out of the mouth of a makara. Of the makara 
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only a part of the head, and of the human bearer only the part below the 
shoulders is complete: but the floral band along the lower edge remains. 
The roll itself is carved with three different designs along its length. 

Plate XV. 

21.1516. Relief, a stupa with worshipping figures, a fragment showing 
only the drum of the stupa and one figure from the thighs up. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. Second century a.d. 

Height, .342 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

From the outer face of the coping of the rail, where the scene occupied 
the inverted triangular space between two bends of the floral roll. Like 
Bxu^ess, J., The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, London, 
1887, pi. XXVIII, fig. 2. 

Plate XI. 

21.1524. Left hand end of an architrave, countersunk in low relief, with 
figures of a makara and lion. 

Grey marble. Amaravati. First century b.c. 

Dimensions, .67 X .17 X .115 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Originally part of a torana. See M. F. A. 21.1517. 

Plate XI. 

21.1517. Left hand portion of an architrave, countersunk in low relief, 
with figures of men and animals (boar? and lion). 

Grey marble. Amaravati. First century b.c. 

Dimensions, .293 X .705 X .133 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Originally part of a torana (not, I think, “ a circle,” as suggested by 
Burgess, vide loc. dt. infra, p. 69). 

Published: Burgess, J., The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jag- 
gayapeta, London, 1887, pi. xxxi, fig. 2. Burgess remarks (p. 69): “A 
fragment (fig. 2) 2 feet 4 inches by Hi inches broad and 5 inches thick, 
found at the south gate, has a curve on the plane of its face showing that it 
must have formed part of a circle about 11 feet in diameter. Though much 
worn, the style of the carving can be so far made out as to assimilate it 
with these earlier sculptures. The animals are not well drawn, and the 
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motion is constrained.” Speaking generally of the ‘ earlier sculptures/ 
Burgess remarks that they “ evidently belong to a much earlier period of 
art . . . the carving is quite surface work, not at all so deep as in the later 
style.” 

What appears to be another part of the same stone is illustrated by Rea, 
A., South Indian Buddhist antiquities, Madras, 1894, pi. xli, fig. 2, and p. 49. 

Plate XI. 

Buddhist, Gandhara 

19 . 802 . Head of Buddha: the hair waved and di’essed on the crown of 
the head, covering the usrnsa; the tirno conspicuous. 

Micaceous slate. Gandhara. First 
to second century a.d. 

Height, .244 m. Ross Collection. 

A fine example of Gandhara sculp- 
ture, perfectly preserved, with the 
exception of the pendent portion of 
the left ear. Finely chiselled but 
effeminate features. 

In this example it is clear that the 
locks are disposed over a cranial pro- 
tuberance, and not merely dressed in 
a chignon. There are other examples 
of the same kind, where a “parting” 
runs continuously up and over the 
“bump,” including one at the Louvre 
(Foucher, loc. cit. fig. 446), which 
show that the cranial protuberance 
was already consciously represented 
in Gandhara art, and was not a later 
development.* 

‘ In any case, as remarked by Sir John Marshall {Archasologicd exploraiion in India, J. R. A. S., 
London, 1908, p. 1098 and pi. iv, 4), the unidentified standing figure on one of the Bodhgaya 
railing pillars ** proves that the umi§a was no new feature introduced by the Gandhara school of 
art.” See also Waddell, L. A., Buddha^ s diadem or umiaa, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. iii, 1916, 
where it is argued that the Buddha type is modelled on the descriptions of the Brfihmanical Maha- 
Puru^, Nfirayana-Visnu, and the diadem is derived from Vanina's hood. 
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Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian stone sculptures, Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, no. 104, December, 1919. Cf. Foucher, A., Les 
has-reliefs grico-bouddhiques du Gandhdra, pt. 11, figs. 449, 456. 

Plate XVI. 

07 . 493 . The Assault of Mara (Mara-dhar§ana). A complete composi- 
tion superficially damaged, showing the Bodhisattva — soon to become a 
Buddha — seated in bhumisparsa mudrd (calling the earth to witness) in 
refutation of Mara. Above the Bodhisattva hang down the branches of the 
bodhi tree, but little resembling the actual aivattha. Right and left of the 
seated figure are the members of Mara’s army, brandishing various weap- 
ons. Below the throne are three fallen warriors, one head downwards. In 
the upper corners right and left are two groups of four persons, those on the 
right in monastic robes: those on the left perhaps the Regents of the 
Quarters. 

Bas-relief in micaceous slate. Second to third century a.d. Excavated 
at Chitral about 1897. 

Dimensions, .502 X .370 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 29, 1907. 

Cf. Foucher, A., Les bas-reliefs grico-bovddhiques du Gandhdra, pp. 399- 
408. Cf. also M. F. A. 20.589, infra. 

Plate XVII. 

07 . 491 . Parinirvana of Buddha. The Buddha reclining on a couch, 
the head to the proper right. Only one of the two Sala trees, which should 
be seen right and left of the couch can be recognized. Around and below 
the couch are the figures of monks and laymen or gods some in attitudes 
expressing violent grief, others resigned to the “inevitable dissolution of 
whatever has come into being.” Between the two seated figures in front of 
the couch there hangs a water vessel suspended from a tripod: of the two 
seated figures the one with hanging head is perhaps Ananda, the other 
probably the recluse Subhadra of KuSinagara, the last convert of the 
Buddha.* Amongst the figures in lay costume standing behind the bed the 
god Brahma is probably to be recognized. The well preserved figure, at the 
head of the bed, is Indra or Vajrapani, with the vajra in his left hand. 

^ Cf. Sahni, D. R. and Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Museum of Archseology at Sdm&thf p. 185, 
item C(a) 1 d. 
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Bas-relief in micaceous slate. Second to third century a.d. Exca- 
vated at Chitral about 1897. 

Height, .48 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 29. Cf. Foucher, A., 
Les bas-reliefs gr^co-hcruddhiques du Gandhara, pp. 555-573. 

Plate XVII. 

07 . 492 . Decorative fragment. The three central panels, each showing 
the Buddha standing between two other figures, in monastic costume. The 
narrow panel to proper left shows the group of seven seated Buddhas: the 
subject of the five compartments of the narrow panel to the proper left is 
doubtful, each compartment showing two monastic figures in conversation. 

Bas-relief in micaceous slate. First to second century a.d. 

Height, .56 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Closely resembles the side portion of a “false niche” built out from the 
side of a stupa, illustrated by Spooner, D. B., Excavations at Sahri-Bahhl, 
Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1906-07, Calcutta, 1909, pi. xxxi, b. 

Plate XVIII. 

07 . 490 . Fragment, with two figures in high relief. 

Micaceous slate. First to second century a.d. Excavated at Chitral 
about 1897. 

Height, .34 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Plate XVIII. 

07 . 489 . Decorative fragment, branch with leaves and fruit, and a bird. 

Micaceous slate. First to second century a.d. Excavated at Chitral 
about 1897. 

Height, .21 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Plate XVIII. 

07 . 488 . Throne arm (?) Fragment, consisting of the forepart of a 
seated lion, and a naked boy holding a bowl from which the lion is 
drinking. 

Micaceous slate. First to second century a.d. Excavated at Chitral 
about 1897. 

Height, .21 m. Gift of Edward W. Forbes. 

Plate XVIII. 
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GUPTA 

Brahmanical, India Proper 

17 . 1015 . Vi§nu : upper part of a three-headed and four-armed figure. 
The right and left heads respectively those of a lion and boar. Elaborate 
headdress, heavy earrings, armlets and necklace: a garland of flowers over 
the arms. The braided cord representing the sacred thread (yajnopaiMa 
or yojna svira) is knotted with a flower below the left shoulder. The forms 
are full and massive, the shoulders very broad, the waist slender. The 
arms from above the elbow and the body from the waist downwards are 
missing, and the features damaged. A plain circular nimbus (Hras-cakra) 
behind the head. 

Red sandstone. Originally covered with gesso, of which traces remain. 
Mathura. Fifth century a.d. 

Height, .658 m. Ross Collection. 

The three heads recall those of MaricI, the goddess of Dawn: but this is 
undoubtedly a male figure. Three-faced Vi§nu images of this type are met 
with in Ka§mlr, the head to the left being, as in the present example, that 
of a boar. Similar images are also met with in Kulu (Vogel, J. Ph., in 
Arch. Surv. of India, Ann. Rep., 1903-04 (190-), p. 218). 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
104, 1919. 

Plate XIX. 


Buddhist, India Proper 

21 . 2230 . Head of Buddha, over life size, probably from a standing 
image. The itsrkl^a conspicuous, the hair in short curls, no urnd. The back 
of the head appears to have been attached, no doubt to a large circular 
nimbus, the whole figure having been in very high relief. The nose broken, 
otherwise perfectly preserved. 

Mottled red sandstone. Mathura. Fifth century a.d. 

Height, .323 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

When complete, the figure must have very closely resembled the well- 
known standing image of Buddha from the Jamalpur mound, now in the 
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Mathura Museiun (Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Arcfueological Museum at 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1910, pi. ix and pp. 49-50). 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
120, 1922. 

Plate XX. 

21 . 1696 . Head of Buddha, somewhat battered, the hair in small curls, 
u§nl8a prominent: no uruu. The face has been daubed with vermilion, 
showing that the head has been worshipped as a Hindu image in later times. 

Red sandstone. Mathura. Fourth century a.d. (?) 

Height, .144 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate VI. 

21 . 1504 . Gautama Buddha, standing figure, the left hand holding up 
the gathered end of the robes, the right hand and left foot missing: usnlsa 
and urnd typically developed. Burma: or perhaps from Buddhapacji near 
Bezwada. 

Gupta. Sixth century a.d. 

Height, .503 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

The right hand now missing must have been held in abhaya or varada 
mudra (as in Sewell, Some Buddhist bronzes, J. R. A. S., 1895, figs. 2 and 3) : 
the left hand is approximately in kataka hasta, but the thumb and fingers 
are not in contact. The monastic robes cover only the left shoulder; the 
inner robe is very clearly seen at the angles. The indenture of the girdle is 
clearly marked. The robes are thin and cling very closely to the body, fully 
revealing the form. The hair is disposed in numerous short curls, turning 
to the right, and covering the crown of the head and the usrma. The type 
is full fleshed, but elegantly built, the shoulders very broad, the hips nar- 
row, without any marked slenderness of the waist. The eyes are slightly 
downcast {nimllita, characteristic of the aspect of a sage). The nose is 
sharp, the nostrils broad, the lips, especially the lower lip, very full (cf. the 
well-known Mahesa-murti, or Trimurti, at Elephanta). The casting is 
about 4 mm. in thickness, over a hard earthy core: the surface is patinated 
to a rather light green, and partly covered with a calcareous incrustation. 
It may be noticed that the BuddhapacJ remains — amounting to several 
basketfuls of images and fragments — were found while excavating a canal. 
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Buddhapa^ is some twenty miles west of the right bank of the Krgna river, 
and thirty miles from the nearest mouth of the delta: not far (about fifty 
miles) from AmarEvatl. This district was an eastern seat of the Andhra 
kingdom. Cola, Pallava and Eastern Chalukya dynasties succeeded the 
Andhra. The district had evidently been a flourishing Buddhist centre for 
many centuries. A Pallava king dedicated an image at Amaravati in the 
fifth century and is described as a Buddhist and this may have been true of 
the other members of the family. On the other hand Hsuan Tsang, a.d. 
639, speaks of Buddhism in the Kf§na district as already decaying. The 
burial of the Buddhap^ images may be a sign of these times: or incidental 
to the wars between the Pallavas and Chalukyas. These considerations 
would lead us in a general way to date the Buddhapad images not later 
than the early part of the seventh century: which entirely accords with the 
evidence of style, which suggests a dating within the sixth century. 

This figure is described in the list of donations from the Government 
Museum, Madras, as Burmese. It is assumed above that this may be an 
error, and that the image comes from the Bezwada finds. If it should ac- 
tually have been obtained in Burma, it remains most probably of Indian 
origin: if made in Burma, however, it would show that Indian art of the 
Gupta period, which we know to have been reflected in Siam, was exactly 
reproduced in Burma — just as in the case of the Cam figure referred 
to below. 

A very similar seated figure of Buddha, the right hand holding the end 
of the robe (not a ‘ lotus,’ as wrongly stated in the description of the Plate) 
in exactly the same manner has been found at Badulla, Ceylon, and is now 
in the Colombo Museum (Coomaraswamy, A. K., Bronzes in the Colombo 
Museum, Colombo, 1914, pi. xvii, fig. 46 and p. 20). This, it has been 
pointed out by H. Parmentier (Bull, de I’Ecole frangaise d’Extr^me- 
Orient, tome XIX, V. 63, 1919), closely resembles a Buddha figure from 
Dong Du’ong in Campa {ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 471, 472, figs. 42, 43) which he 
therefore considers to be of Indian origin. This (reproduced by Rougier, 
V., Nouvelies Dicouvertes cames au Quang-Nam, Bull. Comm. Arch, de 
rindo-Chine, 1912, p. 212 and pi. rx and assigned in an editorial note to 
the third century a.d. : also reproduced in Bull, de I’Ecole frangaise d’Ex- 
tr6me-Orient, tome XXI, 1922, pi. xi) is a standing figure, lacking the 
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right arm: but the right hand is separately preserved, and is in 
vyakhyana mudra, while the left hand holds the folds of the robe as in 
the other examples referred to. The Ceylon example, already assigned to 
the fifth or sixth century, is in full Gupta style, like that of the Museum 
of Fine Arts: the Cam example appears to be of somewhat earlier date, 
and rather more Ceylonese than Indian in character (cf. Vikoakarma, 
pi. xv). For earlier figures of the same general type, from Amaravatl and 
Ceylon, cf. VUvakarma, pis. xxiv and ix, and Rea, A., Excavations at 
Amaravatl, Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1908-09, pi. xxviii, c. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 120, 1922. 

Plate XXI. 

Buddhist, Ceylon 

17 . 2352 . Bird cage hook in the form of a lion rampant, with hook above 
and ring below. 

Bronze. Sixth century (?) 

Length, .177 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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EARLY AND MID-MEDIAEVAL 
Brahmanical, India Proper 
a. Saiva 

21 . 1720 . Siva and Uma (Uma^MaJiesvara-murti) group: with Ganapati, 
Subrahmanya, Nandi, and other figures. 

Siva (MaheSvara), seated at ease (lalitdsana) to proper right, with right 
leg pendent, is four-armed: the 1. r. h. is raised above the breast and holds 
a small object, not recognizable (perhaps a Datura fruit), the u. r. h. is 
raised to the shoulder and holds an attribute, now broken, perhaps orig- 
inally the trident (trisula) ; the u. 1. h. is raised to the level of the head- 
dress and holds what appears to be a bow {dhanus), the 1. 1. h. is passed 
behind Parvati’s neck and rests against her left upper arm. Siva wears a 
dhoU, jewelled hair band, earrings {hundala), armlets (keyura), bracelets 
(kankana), necklace (hard), and a sacred thread (yajnopamta) of quite 
simple form : also a yoga patta, passing around the waist and right knee. His 
hair is dressed in high loops (jatd mukuta). A cobra raises its head above 
the deity’s right shoulder. 

Uma (Parvati) seated by Siva’s side, in a corresponding position with 
her left leg pendent, turns towards him: her right hand rests on his thigh, 
her left hand rests upon the seat and holds the end of the scarf. She wears 
a dhoti, and the usual jewellery; her hair is dressed in a large chignon be- 
hind the head, bound with a pearl fillet. Immediately behind her to the 
proper left stands a diminutive female attendant: a second female attend- 
ant stands to the proper right of Siva. 

Below the seat are represented, on the extreme proper right, Ganapati, 
two-armed, standing, leaning on a staff : next the sage Bhfhgi, who stands 
in front of the bull Nandi, reclining; and on the extreme proper left Su- 
brahmanya (Karttikeya), two-armed, holding a fruit, and riding on a pea- 
cock. The pendent feet of Siva and Uma are supported by lotus flowers. 
Above their heads runs a frieze of four lingams. 

Grey sandstone. Central India (BundelkhancJ?). Early mediaeval. 
Eighth to ninth century a.d. 

Height, .717 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
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Resembles the Uma-Mahe&vara-murti groups of Elura (Rao, T. A. G., 
Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. II, pis. xxvii, xxviii, xxix) and still 
more, a sculpture now in the Ajmere Museum (Rao, ibid., pi. xxvi, 2). A 
very similar example may also be seen at Jhalrapatan, in the Candra Bagh. 
A later example in metal is M. F. A. 21.1651. Similar compositions arc 
also found in later Pahan paintings. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
118, 1922. 

Plate XXII. 

21 . 1651 . Siva and Uma group (Umd-Mahe&vara-murti): seated on a 
lotus throne (padmasana) supported by a stem rising from an oval pedestal. 
Branches of the stem support, on expanded flowers, small figures of Gana- 
pati and Subrahmanya (Karttikeya), to right and left of the principal 
figures. 

Mahesvara (Siva) is seated at ease (lalitdsana) : he has high-dressed 
hair (Jatd mukuta), some of the lower braids spreading laterally as in the 
South Indian Natarajas, but less abundantly. Of his four arms, the lower 
right is raised in the position known as tripatdka, used in lifting the chin; 
the upper right carries a branch with a ribbed fruit (probably blue water- 
lily, nilotpala) ; the upper left carries the trident (trisula) ; the lower left 
hand embraces Uma’s breast. Siva wears a dhoti; circular earrings, neck- 
laces, and a beaded sacred thread {yajhopavUa). A cobra raises its hood on 
his right shoulder. Uma (Parvatl) is seated on Mahesvara’s left thigh, her 
right leg bent, the left leg pendent: her right arm passes round MaheSvara’s 
neck, her left hand holds a mirror {darpartd), her face is turned upwards to 
his in response to his touch. Her costume is similar to MaheSvara’s, except 
that she does not wear the sacred thread. 

Brass, somewhat corroded. Bengal. Tenth to eleventh century. 

Height, .160 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

For descriptions and illustrations of UmarMahe&vara groups in stone, of 
various dates, see Rao, T. A. G., ElemerUs of Hindu iconography, Madras, 
1914-16, Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 132 ff. Compare also the stone group, M. F. A. 
21.1720, of the eighth or ninth century, where the composition is somewhat 
different. In respect of style, a very close analogue will be recogmzed in the 
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figure of Maitreya found in the Pawdawmu Pagoda, Pagan (Burma) and 
ascribed to the eleventh or twelfth century (Duroiselle, C., Report of the 
Superintendeni, Archseological survey, Burma, for the year ending March 31 , 
1920, pi. Ill, fig. 1 and text p. 26). The Burmese figure is considered by Mr. 
Duroiselle to have been made in Pagan by Indian artists; it is assigned to 
the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. Compare also 
the metal and stone figures from Nalanda, which are probably of the ninth 
century (Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1917-18, pi. xiv). The form of the 
pedestal is similar to that of the Padmapani, M. F. A. 22.381, but further 
elaborated. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 118, 1922. 

Plate XXIII. 


h. Vai^mva 

21 . 1708 . Vi§nu: perforated slab in high relief, four-armed standing 
figure with two attendants, 1. r. h. with conch (sahkha), u. r. h. and u. 1. h. 
resting on the heads of the attendants, 1. 1. h. broken. The deity wears a 
dhoU, and the following jewellery: crown {kirlta mvkuta) with fiat top, 
(part of the hair falling on the shoulders), heavy earrings {ratna kunMa), 
necklace (the vaijayanta?), armlets, bracelets, girdle {katibandha) with 
jewelled pendant, and jewelled sacred thread {yajhopavUa). A circular 
tilaka indicated on the forehead. Attendants respectively female and male, 
holding flowers, to proper right and left. The screen is of the throne-back 
type with representations of strips of cloth hanging from rings at either 
side, in place of the usual elephant and lion: above, to right of the Hras- 
cakra, a vidyadhara in a cloud, with a garland, the corresponding figure 
and part of the slab on the proper left missing. A long garland of lotuses 
falling to the knees. All below the knees is missing. 

Black granulite. Bihar or Orissa. Ninth to tenth century. 

Dimensions, .138 X .284 X .124 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate XXIV. 

21 . 1836 . Vi^nu (Trivikrama), standii^ figure between two female at- 
tendants. Partly isolated from the carved screen. The deity wears a high 
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crown {kifita mukuta), a thin scarf and dhoti, jewelled sacred thread {yajno- 
pavlta), and the usual jewellery: 1. r. h. with lotus (broken away, perhaps 
vara mvdra only), u. r. h. with mace {gada), u. 1. h. with discus (cakra), 
1. 1. h. with conch {^ankha). The female attendant to proper right has a fly 
whisk (cdmara) in the right hand, the left hand in kapyavalambita pose: 
the other female attendant is pla3dng the riwo. On the extreme right and 
left, in lower relief, are smaller male figures, each with the right hand at 
the breast and the left in kapyavalambita pose: these may be Bhfgu and 
Markan<Jeya. 

The carved screen, in one piece with the deity and the pedestal, has the 
usual lion and elephant motifs at the sides, and terminates in the ogee of a 
makara toraim, with two makara heads and a klrti-mukha: standing on the 
makaras are a kinnara and kinnan blowing short trumpets, and above there 
are two vidyadharas in the clouds, carrying swords and vases of offerings. 

The pedestal is decorated with floral ornament in high relief, and there 
are two worshipping figures, perhaps representing donors, at the angle. 

The sculpture is nearly identical with a Vi?nu in the Mathura Museum 
(D. 35: Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, 
1910, p. 101 and pi. xviii). 

Black slate. Dinaspur district, Bengal. Tenth to twelfth century. 

Height, .501 m. (exclusive of the tenon). Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate XXIV. 

21 . 1652 . Vi§nu (Narayana?) seated on a lotus throne (padmdsana). 
The deity wears a high crown (kirlta mukuta) , the gem kaustubha attached 
to a necklace, and other usual jewellery, 1. r. h. with conch {§aiikha), u. r. h. 
with lotus (padma), u. 1. h. with garuda-dhvaja, 1. 1. h. with discus (cakra). 

Brass. Bengal. Tenth to twelfth century a.d. 

Dimensions, .082 X .059 X .043 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

The representation of a garu^-dhvaja (a staff surmounted by a kneeling 
figure of Garuda), in place of the usual mace (gada) associates the figure 
with the unique brass Vi§nu described by Rakhaldas Banerji, Descriptive list 
of sculptures and coins in the Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya P arishad, Cal- 
cutta, 1911, item 23. Cf. also Spooner, D. B., Vishnu images from Rangpur, 
Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1911-12, Calcutta, 1915, pp. 152-158. Cf. 
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also M. F. A. 21.1653 and 21.1651. The earliest garu^a-dfwaja appears also 

at Barhut (Cunningham, A., StUpa of Bharhut, London, 1879, pi. xii). 

Plate XXIV. 

c. Miscellaneous 

17 . 1606 . Apsaras: head of a nymph, with clasped hands, the face full 

and serene, the hair very elaborately dressed with interwoven flowers. 

Fragment, probably from the external decoration of a temple. 

Grey sandstone. Central India (?) Tenth to eleventh century. 

Gift of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Shows a close stylistic resemblance to a female bust of the ninth or 
tenth century from Mandor, illustrated by Marshall and Sahni, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Annual Report 1909-10 (1914), pi. xliii, fig. 7. 
Compare also Vih)akarma, pi. lvii. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
104. 

Plate XXV. 

21 . 1692 . Head and bust of a youthful female figure, the arms and re- 
mainder of the body missing. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Tenth to twelfth century. 

Height, .179 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

The hair is finely and delicately dressed, partly with interwoven flowers : 
the jewellery is very rich. Behind the body, and supporting it is part of the 
stem of a tree, suggesting that the whole composition may have been of the 
well-known ‘ woman and tree ’ type: the right arm was evidently raised to 
grasp a branch of the tree. The typical arrangement shows a beautiful 
woman, often wholly or partly nude, standing with crossed legs under a 
tree or vine, the left arm embracing the stem, the right raised to her head 
or to grasp a branch: but there are many variations. There is generally 
some implied reference to the well-known myth of the ak(^a tree, which 
bursts into bloom at the touch of the foot of a beautiful woman. The com- 
position appears continually in Indian art from the second century b.c. 
onwards, both as a decorative motif, and in Buddhist art in representations 
of the Nativity. The motif has possibly a western origin, but has been 
completely Indianized. 

Plate LXIX. 
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21 . 1699 . Part of the base of a large image: three standing figures, one 
kneeling. 

Cream sandstone. Bundelkhand (?) Tenth to twelfth century. 

Dimensions, .495 X .229 X .222 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

This fragment formed the lower proper left-hand part of the original. 
Above the rear standing figure, an elephant and part of a lion, the familiar 
throne back bracket: on the inner angle, part of a garland (vanamMd?) 
suggesting that the original image may have been Vaignava. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that the foremost standing male figure (perhaps an 
Ayudha-Puru^a) carries a discus. A very similar (Jain) composition in a 
complete state, from Deogafh, is illustrated in Arch. Surv. India, Ann. 
Rep., 1917-18, pi. II, b. 

Plate XXVI. 


Brahmanical, Nepal 

17 . 2319 . Vi§nu: standing figure, four-armed, the u. r. h. and part of 
mace held in u. 1. h. broken away, 1. 1. h. half broken at wrist. Attri- 
butes: 1. r. h., a fruit ?; u. r. h., missing; u. 1. h., mace (gada); 1. 1. h., conch 
{§ankha). 

Copper, gilt and jewelled. Nepal (or Bengal?). Ninth to tenth century. 

Height, .223 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 95. Cf. Bull, de I’Ecole fran5aise d’Extrfime-Orient, 1922, pi. xxv 
(‘Vi§hu-Lak§ml of same type, slightly later, in the museum at Hanoi). 

Plate XXIV. 

Brahmanical, Further India and Indonesia 

17 . 1016 . Head of Siva: the high-dressed hair {jata mukuta) in five 
tiers. 

Sandstone. Cambodian (Khmer or Cam). Twelfth century (?) 

Height, .385 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
106; Denman W. Ross, An example of Cambodian sculpture, in Fogg Art 
Museum Notes, no. 2, 1922, fig. 7. 
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There are similar Saiva heads in the Trocad^ro and Mus4e Guimet 
(Coedds, G., Catalogue des pieces originales de sculpture khmh’e . . . au . . . 
Trocadiro et au Mus6e Guimet, Bull. Comm. Arch, de I’Indo-Chine, 1910, 

V 

pi. ix). There is also a resemblance to the Cam head, M. F. A. 21.1072. 
Plate XXVII. 

17 . 1082 . Head of Siva: nose and ears chipped, and upper part of the 
high-dressed hair {jatd mukuta) missing. 

Yellowish sandstone. Cambodian (Khmer). Tenth century (?) 
Height, .13 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
106, 1920. 

Plate XXVII. 

22 . 262 . Head of Siva or funerary statue of a Saiva king. The upper part 
of the braided hair, originally dressed high {jata mukuta) is broken away. 
The diadem (usnlsa bhusana) is knotted at the^back, and probably con- 
sisted of a flexible jewelled metal plate.^ The hair at the sides of the face 
extends downward to the middle of the ear, forming a kind of mutton chop 
whisker. 

Stone. Cambodian (Khmer). Tenth to twelfth century. 

Dimensions, .200 X .165 X .136 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Denman W. Ross, An example of Cambodian sculpture, in 
Fogg Art Museum Notes, no. 2, 1922, fig. 6. 

Plate XXVII. 

21 . 1072 . Head of Siva (or funerary statue of a king) : with a tiara, and 
cylindrical coiffure of matted locks {jata mukuta) with an omkdra symbol. 
No third eye. Ears pendent, but no earrings. 

V 

Black stone. Cam, eleventh centuiy : or Cambodian, seventh to eighth 
century (?) 

Height, .358 m. Ross collection. 

Perhaps a monument of the ‘ Classic ’ or ‘ Early Derived ’ schools 
(Second Period, a.d. 1000-1650), of Cam sculpture (Parmentier, H., In- 

V 

ventaire descriptif des monuments Cams de VAnnam, Paris, 1909, II, pp. 19- 
22), the form being already fixed, but not yet at all decadent. The beard 

‘ Cf. Groslier, Recherckes sur lea CambodgienSy Paris, 1921, p. 66 and fig. 32. 
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and cylindrical form of the headdress are both late features (Pannentier, 
loc. cit., 11, pp. 316, 317, 399), and characteristic of the Second Period. 
But the head is much superior to any of the late Cam Saiva sculptures 
figured by Parmentier, and very closely resembles a head ‘de provenance 
inconnue,’ no. 14895 in the Mus4e Guimet, Paris (Coedds, G., Catalogues 
des pieces originates de sculpture khmlre . . . au . . . Trocad&ro et au 
Musie Guimet, Bull. Comm. Arch, de I’Indo-Chine, 1910, p. 51 and pi. ix). 
Both are perhaps examples of ‘Primitive’ Cambodian art (see Bull, de 
I’Ecole frangaise d’Extrdme-Orient, tome XXI, 1922, pp. 74r-77). On the 
apotheosis of kings, see Coed^s, G., Note sur VapotMose au Cambodge, 
Bull. Comm. Arch, de I’lndo-Chine, 1911. 

Published: Denman W. Ross, An example of Cambodian sculpture, in 
Fogg Art Museum Notes, no. 2, 1922, fig. 8. 

Plate XXVIII. 

22 . 688 . Siva, two-armed standing figure. The two hands extended 
forward at right angles to the body, held in Hkhara pose (fist closed and 
thumb raised), the r. h. holding a flower (?). The hair dressed high, ter- 
minating in a cone. Jewellery consisting of tiara (usnisa hhusana), earrings, 
necklace, armlets, bracelets; costume a loin cloth or short drawers, and 
sash or belt. 

Bronze with green patina. Cambodian (Khmer). Twelfth to thir- 
teenth century. 

Height, .158 m. Ross Collection. 

Plate XXIX. 

21.1073. Siva, four-armed standing figure, all below the loins missing. 
The two lower hands in abhaya mudra, the two upper with attributes now 
missing. The upper part of the fata mukuta broken away. The remaining 
jewellery consists of a tiara {usnisa hhusana) earrings, necklaces, armlets, 
bracelets, and a broad girdle. 

Copper. Cambodian (Khmer). Twelfth to thirteenth century. 

Height, .094 m. Ross Collection. 

Similar Cambodian bronzes are illustrated by Coed^s, G., MaUriaux 
pour servir A V&ude de Vart khmhr, Bull. Comm. Arch, de I’Indo-Chine, 1912. 

Plate LXXXII. 
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22 . 689 . Siva, five-headed and six-armed standing figure. The heads 
and two normal hands as in 22.688. Attributes in the other hands; u. r. h. 

noose, u. 1. h. trident, 1. 1. h. vajra, re- 
mainder not recognizable. Headdress 
and jewellery as in 22.688: loin cloth 
with effect of short drawers, and a 
flaring sash. The ankles and feet are 
missing. 

Bronze, with green patina. Cam- 
bodian (Khmer). Twelfth to thir- 
teenth century. 

Height of part preserved, .179 m. 
Ross Colleetion. 

For similar Cambodian bronzes, 
see Foucher, A., Materiaux pour servir 
d rUude de Vart khmbr, Bull. Comm. 
Arch, de I’Indo-Chine, pis. x, xi, xiii. 
Plate XXIX. 

17 . 3217 . Siva: four-armed stand- 
ing image, with lotus pedestal 1. r. h. 
with trisvla, u. r. h. with rosary {aksamoM), u. 1. h. with fly whisk (carmra), 
1. 1. h. with water vessel {karna/n,^lu). Oval sirascakra. The hair dressed 
high (jaM mukuta), with skull (kapala) and crescent moon, some locks fall- 
ing on the shoulder: costume, sarong or dhoti, falling to the ankles, a tiger 
skin around the hips; jewellery, tiara (usnlsa bhusapa), earrings (diverse), 
necklace, armlets, bracelets, anklets, and sacred thread (yajnopatMa) . 
Possibly a reproduction (forgery), more likely an original unfinished cast- 
ing. 

Copper. Java. 

Height, .335 m. Ross Collection. 

17 . 1014 . Can(Ji (Camun(j[a, Durga) : a tamasik form of Devi, as Mahi§a- 
mardinl, slaying the asura Mahi§a. Cancji is eight-armed, several of the 
hands being broken away: those remaining carry the discus (cakra), sword 
{kha4ga), conch (Saiikhd) and noose? (pd^a). She wears an elaborate tiara 
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(umlsa bhusana), jewels, girdles and a thin muslin dhoU. Oval nimbus 
(Hrascakra) behind the head. The right and left earrings differ, the right 
being masculine, the left feminine, indicating the combination of both 
elements in the mother-divinity. She stands upon the bull Mahii^ from 
which the asura emerges in the form of a dwarf with a shield and short 
sword. 

Coarse black basalt, in high relief against a thick round-topped slab. 
Java (Singosari?). Twelfth to thirteenth century. 

Height, 1.090 m., diameter .445 m. Ross Collection. 

For a full discussion of the representation of DurgE in Hindu art, see 
Knebel, J., De Doerga-voorsteUung in de beeldhouwkunst en litteratuur der 
Hindoes (Tijdschr. Ind. T. L. en Vk., Vol. XLVI, pp. 213-240) ; De asoera 
in de Doerga-voorsteUung van de Hindoe-beeldhouwkunst op Java {idem, Vol. 
XL VIII, pp. 514-526) ; and Prototype en variant in de DoergorVoorsteUung 
van de Hindoesche beeldhouwkunst op Java {idem, Vol. XLVII, pp. 317-338). 

For the story of the battles between Durga and the asuras, including 
Mahi§asura, see the Mdrkandeya Purdna, Caudl Parva; also the Mahisa- 
mardinl stotra of the Tantrasdra, translated by Avalon, A., Hymns to the 
goddess, p. 88; and the Sanskrit poems of Mayura, translated byQuack- 
enbos, N. Y., 1917. 

These conflicts have been constantly represented in Hindu art from the 
eighth century (Mamallapuram) onwards. 

Published: Mythology of all races (ed. L. H. Gray), Vol. VI, Indian, 
Iranian, Boston, 1917, pi. i and p. 118; also Handbook of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1919. Compare Juynboll, H. H., Javanische AUertiimer, Leiden, 
1909, pp. 15-18 and pi. iv, fig. 2. Also Pleyte, Indonesian art, pi. vi, fig. 2. 

Plate XXX. 

21 . 2531 . Architectural ornament, a deeply countersunk panel floral 
design, with two figures of seated Saiva devotees, with high-dressed hair and 
pointed beards. The yogis wear short ribbed drawers, and are seated in 
yogdsana (the knees raised and the legs crossed). 

Grey sandstone. Cambodia (Khmer), Angkor (Bayon?). Tenth 
century (?) 

Dimensions, .388 X .404 X .75 m. Ross Collection. 

Plate XXXI. 
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22 . 686 . Dancing apsaras. The dancing figure stands on an expanded 
lotus-like flower, springing from a flowering spray terminating in a half 
opened bud revealing a similar but smaller female figure, concealed below 
the waist, and holding a flower in each hand. Above the dancing figure a 

trifoliate arch, flame-fringed, the lower 
comers terminating in dragon (naga) 
heads of which that on the right alone 
survives. Part of a larger composition, 
possibly forming the crest of a standard. 

The danseuse wears a pointed crest 
and a metal tiara, earrings, necklace, 
armlets, bracelets, metal girdle (over a 
loin cloth) and anklets. The hands are 
raised, palms upward. The indication 
of a third eye associates the figure with 
Saiva cults. 

Bronze. Cambodian (Khmer). Ninth 
to twelfth century. 

Height, .393 m., width, .211 m. Ross 
Collection. 

There is said to be another part of 
the same piece in the Museum at Pnom 
Penh. The nearest analogue for the 
composition representing a danseuse be- 
neath a torana is a stele from Beng 
Mealea (original or cast in the Trocad6ro, Paris: Le Musie mdo-chinois, 
Paris, anon., n. d., pi. 55). 

A flowering spray, each flower disclosing a beautiful woman, fully or 
half revealed, is a motif of Indian origin, very familiar in Sinhalese 
decorative art as war? lata or ‘ woman vine.’ 

For Cambodian dancing figures in bronze cf. Groslier, G., Recherches sur 
les Cambodgims, 1921, pi. xxviii; for the possible use as standards, idem, 
p. 82; for the ndga in Cambodian art, idem, p. 250. See also Groslier, 
G., Dameuses cambodgiennes, 1913. 

Plate XXXII. 
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22 . 687 . Ladle. The curved handle, riveted to the bowl, is decorated at 
each end with a Inrti-mukha head in high relief. 

Bronze, with green patina. Twelfth century (?) 

Length, .35 m. Ross Collection. 

Plate XXXIII. 


Buddhist, India Proper 

21 . 1835 . The “Eight Great Miracles,” or significant moments in the 
life of Buddha; with an inscription of the formula of causality, Ye 
dharmmd, etc., in characters of the eleventh centurj'. The central figure 
represents the Bodhisattva Siddhartha, on the occasion of Mara’s as- 
sault (Mara dharsatm), previous to the Great Enlightenment (Mahd- 
sambodhi). The Bodhisattva is seated in padmdsana above a lion throne 
(sirhhdsana) beneath the Bodhi tree; he wears a monastic robe, which 
leaves the left shoulder bare; and also a crown, earrings, and necklace; his 
right hand is extended across the right leg, in hhumisparsa mvdra, the seal 
of “Calling the Earth to Witness,” to his moral right to occupy the throne 
of wisdom, claimed by Mara for himself. 

Of the remaining scenes, beginning at the lower left hand angle of the 
sculpture (proper right of the central figure) : 

No. 1 represents the Nativity (Jdti): Maya Devi stands under the 
asoka tree, supporting herself by her right arm, the child emerging from 
her right side. A vase is seen on the ground, to the proper right, probably 
representing the Four Treasure Vases which sprang into existence at the 
time of Siddhartha’s birth. 

No. 2 represents the “Preaching of the First Sermon” (Dharma- 
cakra-pravartana) in the Deer Park near Benares. The Buddha figure, 
clothed in a monastic robe covering both shoulders, is seated in European 
fashion (pralambapada-dsana), the hands in dharma-cakra mudra, the 
“Seal of the Wheel of the Law.” On the pedestal are represented the Wheel 
and two deer, the well-known symbols of the place and event. 

No. 3 represents the “ Descent from Heaven ” (Devavat&ra) : the Buddha, 
robed as before, walking, followed by Indra, and an attendant bearing 
an umbrella (chaUra) of dominion: the right hand is in varada mudra. 
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Nos. 4 and 6 show the Buddha, robed as before, seated in yogdsana and 
dhyana mudra, and are exactly alike. It may be remarked that apart from 
these, the normal series of the Eight Great Miracles is complete in the 
other representations. These figures, like the two small stupas, right and 
left of the kirakcdkra of the principal figure, may therefore, be regarded as 
merely accessory. They may possibly be considered, however, as asso- 
ciated with No. 8, the secondary figures of the miracle being separated from 
the preaching figure for the sake of symmetry in the whole composition. 

No. 5 shows the “Final Release ” (Parinirvam) : the Buddha reclines on 
his right side, figures of laymen in attitudes of worship appearing to right 
and left. Gandharvas are represented by musical instruments, on the one 
side a drum, struck by two hands, on the other a pair of cymbals held by 
two hands, the remainder of the figures to which the hands belong being 
‘out of the picture.’ Between these musical instruments, above the reclin- 
ing figure, appears a small stupa. 

No. 7 represents the “Taming of the Maddened Elephant” at Ra- 
jagfha: the Budda, robed as before, stands as in No. 3, but the right hand 
is broken, and rests against an object, perhaps only a support, which can- 
not be identified. The elephant (very much reduced in scale) appears on 
the Buddha’s right, the favorite disciple Ananda, on his left. 

No. 8 represents (perhaps in association with Nos. 4 and 6) the “Great 
Miracle at SravastI ” {Mahd-praiiharya), the second phase of which con- 
sisted in the multiplication of phantasms of himself in all directions and 
up to heaven, and in preaching the law. The Buddha, robed as before, 
is seated in European fashion, the hands in dkarma-cakra mudra, precisely 
as in No. 2, except that the form of the throne is different, and the indica- 
tions of the Deer Park and Wheel of the Law are omitted. 

No. 9 represents the “Offering of the Monkey,” which took place near 
Vai&ali: the Buddha, robed as before, is seated in European fashion, holding 
in his lap the bowl of madhu; the monkey, however, is omitted. 

Black slate. Bihar. Tenth to eleventh century. 

Height, .451 m., thickness, .112 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

For a discussion of the representation of the “Eight Great Miracles” or 
decisive moments of the Buddha’s life, commonly chosen for representa- 
tion, see Foucher, A., Beginnings of Buddhist art, London, 1917, pp. 147 ff., 
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and the Benares stela published by Marshall, J. H., in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1907. A sculpture closely resembling the 
one here described is reproduced by Waddell, L. A., Buddha's diadem or 
‘u^lsa,’ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. Ill, 1914-15, p. 132: another, in 
metal, is figured in Annual Progress Report, Arch. Surv. India, Central 
Circle, 1920-21, pi. ii. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 120, 1922. 

Plate XXXIV. 

21 . 1717 . Portion of a slab with standing figure of Buddha in high relief : 
legs and arms broken. 

Black slate. Bihar or Orissa. Eleventh to twelfth century. 

Height, .230 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Part of the formula of causality in incised ‘ nail headed ’ script remains, 
viz. — prahhavd heturh tesamtathdgato, hyava — . 

Plate XXXV. 

21 . 1718 . Siddhartha Bodhisattva (Gautama Buddha) seated in hhumi- 
spar^a mudra on lotus seat (padmasana) on lion throne (simhdsana), 
branches of the bodhi tree rising over his head: a representation of the 
Mara dharsana, s 3 Tnbolizing the “Great Enlightenment” {Maha sam- 
bodhi). The Bodhisattva wears a dhoti (?), and jewellery as follows: a 
four-pointed tiara (usnlsa bhusana), earrings, and necklace. An attendant 
male figure with a flower stands to the proper right, and over this a repre- 
sentation of a stupa: the corresponding parts on the proper left are missing. 
On the front of the lion throne pedestal are represented a male and female 
figure, possibly Mara (in his proper character as Kamadeva ?) and one of 
his daughters: the male figure carries a long object which may be a bow. 

Greenish slate. Bihar (Samath ?) or Orissa. Eleventh century (?) 

Dimensions, .311 X .179 X .050 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate XXXV. 

21 . 1719 . Bodhisattva (Maitreya?) teaching, seated in European 
fashion {pralarhbapada asana) on a lion throne (simhasana), the hands in 
dhanna-cakra mudra, wearing crown, earrings, and necklace. Surmounted 
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by umbrella {chaUra), and with four stupas at the sides. On the pedestal, 
two deer affronted, with the Wheel of the Law. 

Black slate, high relief. Orissa (?) Twelfth century. 

Height, .363 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Without the crown, etc., this would appear to be a representation of the 
Buddha’s First Sermon in the Deer Park at Benares. The sculpture is 
evidently provincial and the symbolism confused. 

Plate XXXIV. 

22 . 381 . Padmapani, seated at ease (lalitasana), on a lotus throne, 
supported by a branching stem, the pendent foot resting on a smaller lotus. 
The left hand carries an open lotus (padma), the elbow and parts and fore- 
arm missing: the right forearm and hand are also missing. The Bodhi- 
sattva has hair dressed high in ascetic fashion {jatd mukuta), some locks 
falling on the shoulders: he wears a figured muslin dhotx and scarf: tiara 
{usnlsa bhusana), necklace, jewelled sacred thread (yajnopamta), armlets, 
girdle with pendent ropes of pearls, and anklets. The base of the pedestal 
resembles an architectural pediment. Cf. M. F. A. 21.1653. 

Black slate. Bihar or Bengal. 

Late Pala or Sena period. Twelfth century. 

Height, 1.52 m. George Bruce Upton Fund. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 120, 1922. 

Plate XXXVI. 

21 . 1653 . Padmapani (Avalokitesvara), seated at ease with left leg 
pendent, on a lotus throne (padmasana). The r. h. is in vyakhydna mudra, 
the seal of expoation, the left holding a lotus stem, bearing foliage sup- 
porting a vase (kalaid): a second lotus branch springs from the throne 
to the proper right. The hair is dressed high and falls in curls on the 
shoulders: a small stupa, or vase in stupa form, in the hair, and a small 
jewel immediately in front of it, almost on the forehead: vertical sectarian 
mark. The Bodhisattva wears a dhoti, girdle, scarf, and sacred thread, 
but no earrings, armlets, bracelets or anklets. 

Brass. Bihar or Bengal. Eleventh century. 
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Height, .065 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. Spooner, D. B., Vishnu images from Rangpur, Ann. Rep., Arch. 
Surv. India, 1911-12, Calcutta, 1915, and Banerji, Rakhaldass, Descriptive 
list of sculptures and coins in the Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta, 1911 (items 21-23), M. F. A. photos 56758, 56759. Cf. also 
M. F. A. 21.1651 and 21.1652. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 120, 1922. 

Plate XXXV. 

19 . 801 . Head of a Bodhisattva: the hair in regular short curls, turning 
to the right as in a Buddha, but almost hidden by the elaborate jewelled 
usnlsa hhusana, recalling the tiaras of Ajanta painting. 

An imposing and dignified sculpture, somewhat over life size, the nose 
broken. 

Stone. Bihar or Orissa. Ninth to tenth century. 

Dimensions, .445 X .273 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 104. 

Plate XXXVII. 

17 . 2334 . Vajra-Tara: seated female divinity with four faces and eight 
arms. The three eyes, or two eyes and sectarian mark (filaka), originally 
inlaid in silver, one only remaining. High pedestal, with traces of an in- 
scription at the back, of which only one letter is decipherable. Much worn 
by the application of sandal paste as tilaka. 

Brass. Northern India. Ninth to tenth century. 

Height, .076 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate XXXVIII. 

17 . 2335 . Dakinl (?) : female divinity, probably Buddhist, dancing, a 
lotus in each hand. Large bust and small waist. The left foot broken 
away, and much worn. 

Brass. Northern school. Tenth to eleventh century. 

Dimensions, .058 X .039 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate XXXVIII. 
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21.1654. Seated female figure (Hariti?), with a child on the left thigh; 
the r. h. in the simha-mukha finger position, palm upward, resting on the 

knee. Siras cakra, partly broken. 

Brass. Northern India. Twelfth 
century (?) 

Height, .062 m. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

Probably Buddhist (Hariti); or Jain, 
in the latter case perhaps Ambika Devi, 
or a Yak§ini. 

19.803. Pediment, consisting of su- 
perimposed mouldings, the lower part 
with a seated Buddha in a niche, the 
upper with seven seated Buddhas form- 
ing a frieze. 

Grey stone. Bihar (?) Mid-mediaeval. 

Dimensions, .410 X .566 X .109 m. Ross Collection. 

Plate XXXVIII. 

21.1669. Plaque: above, a circular impression containing a stupa; 
below. Great Enlightenment, a figure of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha seated 
in bhumi-sparha mudrd, within a triple-arched shrine, above which rises a 
tall Hkhara (surmounted by an amalaka). The part below this is broken 
away. 

Terra cotta. Nalanda. Ninth to tenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .191 X .062 X .069 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. Gurudas Sarkar, Notes on the history of shikhara temples, Rupam, 
no. 10, 1922, p. 46 and figs. 12 and 14 (assigned to the eleventh century). 

Plate XXXIX. 

21.1670. Seal of the Nalanda monastery. Dharmacakra (Wheel of the 
Law) with affronted deer: representing the First Sermon of Buddha. 
Imcription: Sr% NdlanM Mahamhdrd. . . . 

Hardened clay. Nalanda. Ninth to tenth century. 

Dimensions, .054 X .049 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
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Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
120, 1922. 

Plate XXXIX. 

21.1671. Seal, a bell-shaped stupa with banners, and four-line illegible 
inscription. 

Hardened clay. Nalanda. Ninth to tenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .034 X .033 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate XXXIX. 

10.13. Moulded plaque, Buddhist triad, Gautama Buddha seated in 
niche on lotus seat, hand in bhumi-sparsa mudra, attended by two arhats, 
standing. With the Buddhist formula “ Ye dharmmd,” etc., below in 
raised letters. The inscription apparently begins with the Tibetan mgo-^ad 
or “head-mark.” Damaged above. 

Terra cotta. Northern India. About the twelfth century (?) 

Dimensions, .14 X .113 m. Gift of F. G. Curtis. 

Plate XXXIX. 

Buddhist, Ceylon 

17.2312. Avalokitesvara: as a teacher, seated on a plain rectangular 
throne, the right hand raised in vydkhydna, “vitarka” , or dn mudra (sig- 
nifying exposition) , the left resting on the throne, the right leg raised and 
supporting the right arm, the left foot pendent, resting on a lotus flower. 
Elaborate headdress (Jatd mukvM) with a representation of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha. Locks hanging down on the shoulders. Sacred thread 
{yajnopavlta) , girdle (kat^ihandha) and dhott, otherwise nude. 

Bronze. Ceylon. Eighth century. 

Height, .091 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Closely comparable with the figure of Siva in the well-known Kailasa 
composition at Elura {Vi^vakarmd, pi. xxxviii). 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Makiyami Buddhist images from 
Ceylon and Java, J. R. A. S. (London), April, 1909, pi., fig* 1, Ari and Yoga 
in India, Orpheus (London), June, 1909; Indian bronzes, Burlington Maga- 
zine, May, 1910; Arts and crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913, fig. 28; Selected 
examples of Indian art, 1910, pi. xxi; Bronzes from CeyUm, Colombo, 1914, 
pi. xxviT, figs. 172, 173; Buddha and the gospel of Buddhism, 1916, pi. z; 
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Buddhist art in India, Scribner’s Magazine, Vol. LX, 1916; The dance of 
Siva, New York, 1918, pi. i; VUvakarmd, 1914, pis. xiii, xiv; Handbook 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Indian Art, 1918 and 1922; Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin, no. 95. Also Havell, E. B., Indian sculpture and pamting, 
1908, pi. XI : Smith, V., History of fine art in India and Ceylon, 1911, fig. 
195. 

A number of duly dated replicas of this figure were cast (in 1912 ?) and 
distributed amongst certain museums and private collectors. 

Plate XL. 

17 . 2314 . Vajrapani: seated at ease (lalitasana) on a lotus throne 
(jfodmasana) supported by a plain rectangular pedestal (pUha) with four 
feet, one of which is restored. The right hand is extended, holding a vajra: 
the left rests on the thigh. The right leg pendent, the foot supported by a 
lotus leaf; the left leg bent. Elaborate coiffure, with ringlets falling on the 
shoulders. Conspicuous urm. Vajrapani wears different forms of earring 
in the right and left ears (the circular earring in the left ear presumably 
indicating the tantrik concept of a sakti associated with the male divinity, 
cf. M. F. A. 21.1828, infra), necklace (hdra), armlets (keyura), bracelets 
(kankana), girdle (katibandha), and dhoti, while the sash or ribbon some- 
times tied round the knees and buttocks of a seated yogi (as in M. F. A. 
17.2344) hangs loosely over the left leg. 

Copper, probably originally gilt. Ceylon. Ninth century. 

Height, .111m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Only second in interest to the two other Ceylonese figures, M. F. A. 
17.2312, 2313. The form of the pedestal is identical with that of an Avalo- 
kiteivara from Ceylon, in the British Museum, which bears a short in- 
scription considered by Don M. de S. Wickremasinghe, Epigraphist to the 
Ceylon Government, to be in characters of the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury. The pedestal also resembles that of a bronze statuette of Buddha 
recently found at Nalanda (Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., pt. 1, 1917-18, 
p. 26 and pi. xiv, a) . The British Museum example may also be compared 
with a figure from Samath (Sahni, D. R., Catalogue of the Archseological 
Museum at Samdth, 1914, p. 121 and pi. xii), which is inscribed with the 
“Buddhist creed,” again in characters of the ninth century. 
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Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mahayana Buddhist images from 
Ceylon and J ava, J. R. A. S., London, 1909; Bronzes from Ceylon, Colombo, 
1914, fig. 185, (“sixth century” is here a misprint); Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, no. 95. 

Plate XL. 

17.2313. Jambhala: seated at ease on a lotus throne (padmdsana). 
The right hand holding a citron (jambhara), the left resting on a mongoose 
(nakida) which vomits a stream of square coins, entering a money pot. The 
right foot resting upon another money pot, which is overturned, and from 
which a stream of coins is pouring out. Jambhala wears a low crown 
(karanda mukuta), earrings {makara kundala), armlets (keyura), necklace 
(hard), belt (udarabandha), a sacred thread (yajnopavita) in the form of a 
string of vajras, and a striped or wrinkled dhoti. 

Bronze. Ceylon. Eighth century. 

Height, .078 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

An admirable representation of the god of wealth so frequently found on 
Mahayana Buddhist sites in India, but the only example so far known from 
Ceylon. Closely resembles the “Jambhala of the island of Ceylon” of 
Cambridge University Library, Ms. Add. 1643, miniature 18 (Foucher, A., 
L’Iconographie bouddhique de VInde, pp. 123, 192 and pi. ix, 2). 

Jambhala is a Buddhist form of the Hindu divinity Kubera “the De- 
formed,” also known as Vaisravana, the son of Visravas. He is regarded 
as a Lokapala or guardian of a quarter, the North being his domain (cf. 
M. F. A. 21.1701, supra)-, but is apparently no longer worshipped as a 
Hindu divinity. 

For Vaisravana in Sinhalese Buddhist art see Coomaraswamy, A. K., 
Brcmzes from Ceylon, Colombo, 1914, p. 8; corrected in Painted ceiling at 
Kelaniya Vihdra, Ceylon, Journal of Indian Art, no. 128, 1914. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mahayana BvMhist images from 
Ceylon and Java, J. R. A. S., London, 1909; Indian bronzes, Burlington 
Magazine, May, 1910; Arts and crafts of India and CeyUm, 1913, fig. 29; 
Bronzes from Ceylon, Colombo, 1914, figs. 182, 183; Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin, no. 95; and Smith, V., History of fine art in India and 
Ceylon, 1911, fig. 196. 
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A number of duly dated replicas of this figure were cast (in 1912 ?) and 
distributed amongst various museums and private collectors. 

Plate XL. 


Buddhist, Nepal 

17 . 2317 . Gautama Buddha: seated in padmasana, the hands in dhar- 
ma-cakra mvdrd, the “Seal of Turning the Wheel of the Law.” The hair in 
curls, the ii^isa conspicuous. Both shoulders are covered by the outer 

cloak (sanghdti), the lower garment 
(antaravasaka) showing at the ankles. 
The left thumb is now missing. 

Copper, tooled and gilt. Nepal. 
Ninth century. 

Height, .084 m. Ross-Coomara- 
swamy Collection. 

Like the painted Buddhas above 
the doorway in Cave XVI at Ajanta 
(M. F. A. photographs 40146, etc., 
and 40180). The modelling is both 
reserved and sensitive. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., 
Gods of Mahayana Bvddhism, Bur- 
lington Magazine, July, 1915; Fts- 
vakarmd, 1914, pi. xx; Buddha and 
the gospel of Buddhism, 1916, pi. c; Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 95. 

17 . 2315 . Avalokitesvara (Padmapani): standing figure, in ahhanga 
or tribhanga stance. The r. h. in varada mudra (charity), the left with an 
expanded rose lotus (padma), of which the stem and leaf rest against 
the left shoulder. Avalokitesvara wears a tiara with high-dressed hair 
(jttta), circular earrings (ratnakundala), necklace {hard), armlets (keyura), 
bracelets, girdle (katibandha), sacred thread {yajnopaiMa) with a jewelled 
knot, dhaVi, and loose sash (possibly to be regarded as a yoga paffa analogous 
to that of Vajrapani in M. F. A. 17.2314). 

Copper, gilt and jewelled with jacinth. Nepal. Ninth century. 
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Height, .305 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, India Society, Eleven plates (of Indian sculpture), n. d. 
pi. XI ; Coomaraswamy, A. K., Visvakarma, pis. xiii, xiv; Arts and crafts 
of India and Ceylon, 1913, fig. 57; Buddha and the gospel of Buddhism, 
1916, pi. r; Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95; also in the Mythology 
of all races (ed. L. H. Gray), Vol. VI, Indian, Iranian, Boston, 1917. 

Plate XLI. 

17 . 2316 . Avalokitesvara (Padmapani): standing figure, similar to 
17.2315 in all details, but the legs broken away a little below the knee. 

Copper, gilt and jewelled with 
jacinth. Nepal. Tenth century. 

Height, .122 m. Ross-Coomara- 
swamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., 

Gods of Mahayana Buddhism, Bur- 
lington Magazine, July, 1915; Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95. 

17 . 2328 . Two hands of an image, 
probably Buddhist, in varada and 
abhaya mudra. 

Copper, with black patina, origi- 
nally gilt. Nepal. Twelfth century (?) 

Length, .186 m. and .155 m. Ross- 
Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., 

Hands and feet in Indian art, Bur- 
lington Magazine, January, 1914; 

Arts and crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913, fig. 5; Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, no. 95. 

Plate LXXIX. 

Buddhist, Further India 

22 . 263 . Head of Buddha. The hair in small knots (curls) as usual, the 
u§nl8a conspicuous, and surmounted by a conical projection, correspond- 
ing to the flame characteristic of many late Buddhist sculptures. The back 
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of the head is broken away. The surface shows remains of a black lacquer 
coating, probably added later: on one side, this coating is so moulded as to 
extend the hair downwards as far as the middle of the ear, in the fashion of 
a mutton chop whisker. 

Grey sandstone. Further India (Siam or Cambodia). Ninth century (?) 

Dimensions, .215 X .130 X .080 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Denman W. Ross, An example of Cambodian sculpture, in 
Fogg Art Museum Notes, no. 2, 1922, fig. 4. 

Plate XXVII. 

17 . 1377 . Head of a life-sized Buddhist figure, probably Gautama 
Buddha. Nose and ears damaged and apex of usnlsa missing. 

Yellowish sandstone. Cambodian (Khmer). Twelfth century (?) 

Height, .254 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1918; Denman W. 
Ross, An example of Cambodian sculpture, in Fogg Art Museum Notes, 
no. 2, 1922, fig. 3. 

Plate XLII. 

[See also M. F. A. 19.800, p. 137 infra.] 

Jaina, India Pkopeb 

21 . 1070 . Mahavira, the upper part of a slab, carved in high relief. 
The head and torso of the Jina alone remain: the figure is nude, the hair 
dressed high (jatd mukuta), with some locks falling on the shoulders. 
A lozenge-shaped mark {§nvatsa) on the breast. Above the head, a triple 
chattra, surmounted by a crouching figure, and branches of an aboka tree: 
to right and left a pair of Vidyadharas, in clouds, with offerings. Behind 
the torso, is represented a throne-back, with rampant lion brackets and the 
upper horizontal bar ending in makara heads. 

Cream sandstone. Bundelkhand (?) Ninth to tenth century. 

Dimensions, .69 X .695 X -228 m. Ross Collection. 

Resembles a figure in the ruins south of the Adinatha temple, Vaibhar- 
giri, Rajgir, a sacred site of the Svetambara Jains (M. F. A. photo 55511). 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 120, August, 1922. 

Plates XLIII and XLIV. 
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LATE MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
Brahmanical, India Proper 
a. Saim and S&kta 

21.1828. Siva (NrUa-murti) as Nataraja dancing upon an Apasmara 
puru^: encircled by a tiruvasi. The deity is three-eyed and four-armed: 
the 1. r. h. raised in abhaya hasta, the u. r. h. holding a drum {(Jbmaru or 
4hakka), the 1. 1. h. holding a flame (agni), the 1. 1. arm stretched across the 
breast (gaja or dar^^ hasta), the hand pendent. The right foot resting on 
the Apasmara puru§a, the left raised in the dance. The hair partly dressed 
high (Jatd mukula), tied by a cobra, surmounted by a fan of peacock 
feathers (or Cassia leaves ?), and bearing the crescent moon {ardha candra) 
and a skull (kapala) ; the lower locks separately cast, in thin strands 

ending in curls, whirling in the dance. Costume consisting of short drawers 
of tiger skin, and a thin scarf of muslin, of which only the end on the left 
shoulder is represented: otherwise nude except for elaborate jewellery, viz., 
tiara or fillet (tismsa hhv^arM), earrings inakra or makara kunMa on proper 
right, patra kun^Ma on proper left), necklaces {hard), armlets {keyura: 
spiral on upper arm, annular at the elbow), bracelets (kahkana), also a 
living cobra coiled about the lower right forearm {bhujanga or sarpa-vahya), 
finger rings (mudra), belt {vdara bandha), girdle {kati bandha), anklets 
(nupura), and a sacred thread {yajnopaiMa) apparently consisting of a 
triple string of pearls. 

The Apasmara puru§a is a dwarf figure, crushed to the ground, lying 
on its right side, holding a cobra in the left hand and with one leg bent 
{kunci pada). The prabhd mandnla, Tam. tiruvasi, forms a circle, fringed 
with flames (jvdld), enclosing the whole figure, and springing from makara 
faces right and left of the small oval base. The regular pedestal (padma 
pUha) is missing. 

Copper. Southern India. About 1800. 

Height, 1.021 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

A legend in the Periya Purdna gives a pseudo-historical interpretation 
of the dance as follows: 
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In the forest of Taragam there dwelt multitudes of heretical rsis, followers of the 
MimSiiisa. Siva proceeded there to confute them, accompanied by Visnu disguised as a 
beautiful woman, and by Vi^nu’s servant Ati-Sesan, the naga Ananta. The rsis were at 
first led to dispute amongst themselves, but their anger was soon directed against Siva, 
and they endeavoured to destroy Him by means of incantations. A fierce tiger was pro- 
duced in the magic fires, and rushed upon Him; but he seized it in his hands, and stripped 
off its skin with the nail of his little finger, and wrapped it about himself as a garment. 
The sages renewed their offerings, and produced a monstrous serpent, which Siva took in 
his hands and wreathed about his neck like a garland. Then He l)egan to dance; but there 
rushed upon Him a last monster in the shape of a malignant dwarf, Muyalaka. Upon him 
the Gpd pressed the tip of his foot, and broke the creature’s back, so that it writhed upon 
the ground; then Ho resumed the dance, tehcld of gods and rsis. On this occasion Ati- 
Se^n obtained the boon to behold the dance again in Tillai, sacred Chitambaram — the 
centre of the Universe. 

Ultimately, this dance which represents the best known, but only one of 
the many forms of Siva’s dances, would appear to be derived from that of 
an aboriginal mountain god, afterwards (?) identified with the Aryan 
Rudra (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, London, 1909, p. 203). In all important 
Saiva temples a special Natana-sabhd or Dancing Hall — probably similar 
in form to the old Indian theatre — is allotted to Nataraja. The most 
ancient and sacred of such halls is at Cidambaram or Tillai. 

The black buck, axe, skull, crescent moon, and tiger or lion’s skin borne 
or worn by Siva in this and other aspects, are also explained in the Supra- 
hheddgama as produced by the incantations of whose wives had been 
attracted to Siva when they saw him passing by on the slopes of Mount 
Mem (Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. II, p. 113). 

In Saiva theology and devotional literature the philosophical and mys- 
tical significance of the dance are far more prominent than the details of the 
legends already quoted. 

“The Lord of Tillai ’s hall a mystic dance performs. What’s that, my 
dear?”, says Mamkka VaQagar in the Tiruvagagam. 

The dance is in fact, as we leam from other texts, a representation of the 
Cosmic Activity, more exactly, the ‘ Five Activities ’ (Pancakrtya) of 
Sfsti, creation or evolution, Sthiti, preservation or continued maintenance, 
Sarhhdra, destmetion or involution,* Tirobhava, veiling, illusion or in- 

‘ It should be noted that from a Hindu’s point of view creation and destruction are never 
original nor final, but merely the repeated cycle of evolution and involution of forms in the sub- 
stance of an eternal energy. Creation is * projection,’ destruction ‘ withdrawal the process is 
without a beginning or end. 
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carnation, and Anugraha (release or salvation) of the Supreme and Im- 
manent Power. 

The third eye of Siva, or eye of wisdom, corresponding to the urnd of 
Buddhist iconography, represents an organ supposed to exist potentially in 
all men, but effectively only in the deity and in those who are released from 
the Bond. There are two well-known Pauranic legends relating to this eye. 
In the first we are told that once when Parvatl was sporting with the Lord 
in the Himalayas, she playfully covered both his eyes with her hands. Im- 
mediately the universe was plunged in darkness, and all movement ceased. 
Siva then opened the third eye, like a sun. In the other story, Uma en- 
deavoring to win the love of the Great God — who remained lost in 
contemplation — was aided by Kamadeva, the Indian Eros: awakened from 
his trance, by an arrow from the lotus bow of the god of Love, the Lord 
in anger opened the third eye and by its terrible energy destroyed the body 
of Kamadeva, who is therefore known as Anahga, or ‘ bodiless.’ 

The figure of Ganga, usually present in Siva’s hair, is not shown in this 
example but appears in M. F. A. 21.1829, described below. Her presence 
is explained as follows: originally a heavenly river, she fell to earth at the 
prayer of Bhagiratha, in order that the lustration of the sons of Sagara 
might be duly accomplished, but was caught and lost in the matted locks of 
Siva’s head — here perhaps a symbol of the Himalayan forests. Only at 
the continued prayer and penance of Bhagiratha she fell thence to earth: 
this last phase of the ‘ Birth of Gahga ’ is a not uncommon theme of 
Pahayi Rajput paintings (e. g., Coomaraswamy, A. K., Rajput Painting, 
pi. Lxvi), and is represented also in the type of Siva image known as 
GahgMhara-murti . 

Thus the figure of Nataraja may be said to represent the Absolute in 
manifestation (vyakta), and such a figure is complementary to the lirigam, 
the avyakta (unmanifest) and non-anthropomorphic symbol of Siva which is 
the form of the dhruva bera or principal, immovable, icon in almost all 
Saiva’s temples. The two conceptions may be compared to Ruysbroeck’s 
Eternal Rest and Eternal Work. At Cidambaram (meaning conscious- 
ness-ether’) the principal shrine contains not even a visible lingam — the 
symbol is present only as an idea, and spoken of as an ether lihgam. 
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So far we have considered the dance of Siva only intellectually as an 
exoteric image, present in a temple built with hands. But the true place of 
Siva’s dance is in the dancing hall of his lovers’ hearts — “0 Thou that 
dancest the dance of bliss in the Hall of Consciousness!” says Tayuman- 
avar. The earlier Unmai Vilakkam, declares “ The silent saints, destroying 
the threefold bond {pd§am), are established where their self-hood is anni- 
hilated: there they behold the Sacred Dance and are filled with bliss.” 

In the Tiruvaidvurar Purarui it is said that “ Our Lord is the Dancer, 
who, like the heat latent in firewood, diffuses his power in mind and matter, 
and makes them dance in their turn.” ^ 

The interpretation of the detailed symbolism is well known: “Creation 
arises from the drum (as sound is the primary manifestation of creative 
energy); protection proceeds from the assuring hand (i. e., the 1. r. h. in 
abhava position, signifying ‘ Fear not ’); from the fire proceeds destruction; 
from the planted foot illusion; the upraised foot bestows salvation ” 
{Unmai Vilakkam of Manavacakan Kadandan, 13th century). The 1. 1. h. 
points to the lifted foot to indicate the refuge of the individual soul. 

Or again, in the Cidambara Mummani Kovai: 

“0 my Lord, Thy hand holding the sacred drum has made and ordered 
the heavens and earth and other worlds and innumerable souls. Thy lifted 
hand protects the multifarious animate and inanimate extended universe. 
Thy sacred foot, planted on the ground, gives an abode to the tired soul, 
struggling in the toils of karma. It is thy lifted foot that grants eternal 
bliss to those that approach Thee.’’ These Five Actions are indeed Thy 
handicraft.” 

As regards the foot ‘ planted on the ground ’; this is found to be the 
case in some representations. Here, however, the foot rests on the back of 

‘ Cf. Eckhardt: “Just as the fire infuses the essence and clearness into dry wood, so has God 
done with man.” 

> The ^ feet of the Lord ’ have a special significance in Indian religion both as symbols (when 
represented alone) of the deity, and as a place of refuge : the idea is something like that of the ‘ foot- 
stool of the Most High * in Biblical phraseology. In actual life, moreover, in India, he who seeks 
protection, pardon or aid from another, falls to the ground and embraces his feet. Such a greeting 
is appropriate from a cela to a guru, from a wife to a husband, from children to parents, from subjects 
to kings. Cf. also in the first hymn of the Tiruvdgagam: “Hail, foot of the Lord! Hail, foot of Him 
who not for an instant quits my heart!” etc., and Unmai Vilakkam f continuing the text already 
quoted: “Driving away rndyd, burning kamruiy crushing dnova, by Grace (an4) raising the soul and 
sinking it in the ocean of bliss — there are the works of the feet of our Father.” 
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the Apasmara puru^a/ Muyalaka, who represents mala, &ijma or avidyd, 
and mdyd * the stain,’ ‘ particularity,’ or ‘ ignorance,’ and delusion, in 
other words, the bond (paSam) of ‘ original sin ’ which forms the third 
category of Saiva theology. 

According to the Tiru-Arul-Payan, “The dance of Nature (prakfti) pro- 
ceeds on one side, the dance of wisdom (JMna) on the other.” That is to 
say, the tiruvdsi represents the dance of Nature (material and individual 
energy) reflecting that of the informing Power.* 

It will be observed that earrings of different patterns are worn in the two 
ears — makara kundxda (appropriate either to a male or female figure) on 
the proper right, patra kundala or todu (appropriate only to a female figure) 
on the left. This is a peculiarity somewhat rarely seen in Indian sculpture : 
it indicates the presence of the Sakti as an essential part of the deity him- 
self.® This is, of course, a well-known dogma of Indian theology; numerous 
images are met with, in which one-half of the whole body is male, the other 
female, representing ArdhanariSvara, ‘ The Lord whose half is feminine.’ 
Siva may be spoken of as ‘ half of her form ’ and as ‘ sinking in the fair 
expanse of her breast ’ {Tiruvdgagam). However, in the case of Nataraja 

' Which, it should be noted, represents the yakaa vdhanam of earlier sculptures, e. g., the lingam 
at Gudimallam. Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. II, p. 65 and pi. ii. 

* Sir P. Arunachalam (J. C, B. R. A. S. 1917) states that the tiruvdsi represents the Pranava, 
the syllable Om ‘‘which is the generalized symbol of all possible sounds and therefore the fittest 
symbol of the Logos '' : but it is clear from the texts (even if it were not otherwise evident) that 
Sound is already represented by the drum, while the interpretation of the tiruvdsi given above 
seems to be more intelligible. Tiruvdsi is, of course, only the Tamil name of the prabhd man^la 
or prabhd torana (glory) regularly associated with images of deities. At the annual winter festival 
at Cidambaram male devotees may be seen dancing in the manner of Nataraja, and probably in 
former times there were also female dancers. 

* Other examples in the Siva (Vinadhara DaksinamCirti) ot M. F. A. 21.1826; the Vajrapani 
(Buddhist) of M. F. A. 17.2314. Cf. also Goloubew, V., ArUique bronze image of Siva Ardharmlsvara 
from Phrapaiam in Southern Siam, London, 1919; Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and 
goddesses, fig. 76; Gangoly, 0. C., South Indian bronzes, 1915, pis. i, iii-xii, xiv-xvii, xx, xxi and 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Visvakarmd, pis. 28, 29, 30. In a Javanese Candl, M. F. A, 17,1014 and in 
the Pi^ari of ViSvakarmd, pi. 39, the same peculiarity occurs in the figure of a goddess. 

It should be observed that the cylindrical or ring-shaped palra kundala (made of conch, or 
rolled palm leaf, or sheet gold) is by no means exclusively a woman's jewel, but is specifically 
such when represented in the left ear of a male deity. It is the difference of earrings, and not the 
form of the earrings which is significant. 

A diversity of earrings {palra kundxda in right ear, makara kunif^a in the left) appears 
also in the representation of a ndginl at M&mallapuram (Visvakarmd, pi. 74), but here it is 
difficult to suppose that the same special significance is intended. Possibly the wearing of unlike 
earrings had been or finally became a fashion, 
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figures, Uma or SivakSml is usually represented by a separate and smaller 
figure standing to the proper left of the nrtta murti. 

In the present case, the measurements of the figure, .089 m. for the 
face, and .760 m. for the whole figure, appear to indicate the uttama dxi^a 
tala measure generally used for the images of the principal deities. 

Other examples of Nataraja figures are to be found in the temples of 
Southern India, and in the museums of Madras, Calcutta, Colombo and 
Bangkok, and in the Mus6e Guimet, in the collections of Mr. C. W. E. 
Cotton in India and of Lord Ampthill in England, and the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. The literature referring to these examples includes : 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Bronzes in the Colombo Museum, Colombo, 1914; 
The dance of Siva, in Siddhanta Dipika, Vol. XIII, 1913; also in The 
dance of Siva, New York, 1918; Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconog- 
raphy, Vol. II (where many examples of Natarajas and other dancing 
figures are described and illustrated); also Rodin, A., Coomaraswamy, 
A. K., Havell, E. B., and Goloubew, V., Sculptures givaites de UInde (‘ Ars 
Asiatica,’ Vol. Ill, 1920), with large detailed reproductions of the 
Madras Museum figures; India Society, Eleven plates, London, n. d. 
(Lord Ampthill’s examples) ; Sastri, H. K., South Indian gods and goddesses, 
Madras; Arunachalam, Sir P., Polonnaruwa bronzes and Siva worship and 
symbolism, Journ. Ceylon Br. Roy. As. Soc., Colombo, 1917; Gangoly, 0. 
C., SotUh Indian bronzes, Calcutta, 1915; Hadaway, W. S., Notes on the 
composition of line in Nataraja images, Rupam, no. 9, and Note on a dated 
Nataraja from Belur, Rupam, no. 10, 1922; Fournereau, L., Le Siam 
ancien, Paris, 1905-08, Vol. I, pi. xxvii. The earliest representation of a 
dancing Siva (eight-armed, one hand with the drum, one arm gaja hasta) 
appears on one of the interior pillars of the Durga temple (sixth century 
A.D.) at Aihole. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
118, 1922. 

Plate XLV. 

21 . 1829 . Siva {N rtta-murti) as Nataraja: four-armed figure, dancing 
upon an ApasmEra puru^a. Similar in almost all details to M. F. A. 21 .1828, 
but lacks the tiruvdsi. Older and finer than M. F. A. 21.1828, and differs in 
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the following details: absence of the tiruvasi, which appears to have been 
detachable and carried by two upright pins rising from the pedestal, of 
which uprights one is now missing; the whirling cast in one piece 
with the rest of the figure, bear the form of Gahga (right) and the crescent 
moon (left) ; there is no fan of peacock feathers above the high-dressed hair; 
the short drawers are of ribbed or striped muslin instead of tiger skin; a 
sash of figured stuff, knotted at both sides, hangs from the waist, reaching 
to the head and foot of the Apasmara puruga; the pedestal (padmapUha 
upon bhadrapitha) is intact. 

Copper, with greenish patina. Southern India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .915 X .605 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne 
Brimmer Fund. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
118, 1922. 

Plate XL VI. 

21 . 1826 . Siva {VinMhara-daksimmurti) as teacher of music. Three- 
eyed, four-armed standing figure in sama or abhanga pose, the 1. r. and 1. 1. 
arms held as if playing the mnd, the u. r. h. in kartafi mukha pose holding 
the axe {parahi or tanka), the 1. r. h. in the same pose holding the black 
buck (mrga) . The hair is dressed high (Jatd mukuta) and bears the crescent 
moon, and perhaps the skull: a lotus-formed disc {siras-cakra?) at the back 
of the head. Costume consisting of very short tight drawers and a sash 
knotted at the sides: and elaborate jewellery, viz., fillet (usnlsa hhu?am), 
earrings (jnakara kun^la in right ear, patra kun^la in the left), and neck- 
laces, armlets, bracelets, belt, girdles, anklets, rings, as usual, and a triple 
sacred thread (yajnopavlta) the strands of which are separated on the right 
side. On a modem pedestal (padmapitha on htuidrapUha). 

Siva, as teacher of the sastras (scripture) generally, of jmna (iUumina- 
tion), of yoga (union), and of samglUi (music), is known as Dak§indmuHi: 
there being four types of images, according to the subject of instruction. 
The DaknnamuHi aspect of Siva is always invoked by students of the 
sciences and arts. 

Copper. Southern India. Sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Height, .522 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 

Fund. 
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Other examples of this form of Dak^inSmurti are illustrated in Rao, 
T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, Vol. II, pis. lxxx and lxxxi; 
Gangoly, 0. C., Sonih Indian bronzes, pis. i and xiv-xvi (the four examples 
illustrated by Gangoly are identical, and separation under different names 
can hardly be justified). 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
118, 1922. 

Plate XLVII. 

21 . 1831 . Siva (sthdnaka murti), as Candra-sekhara (Kevala Candrakek- 
harormurti). Standing erect, with four arms, the 1. r. h. in abhaya hasta, the 
u. r. h. with axe {tanka or paratu), the u. 1. h. with deer {mrga), the 1. 1. h. in 
varada hasta (but the fingers bent). Skull {kapoda) and crescent moon in 
the high-dressed hair {jata mukuta), a circular ornament at the back of the 
head. Costiune consisting of dhoti reaching below the knees, sash, and 
jewellery, viz., earrings {kundala), necklaces (hara), armlets {keyura), 
bracelets {kahkana), belt (udara-bandha), girdle (kati-bandha), anklets 
(circular at the ankles, oval with bells on the feet) and sacred thread 
(yajnopamta) consisting of a double string of pearls. The arms bifurcate at 
the elbow. Square pedestal (bhadrajntha) with a small plain padma, and 
rings for attachment when carried in procession and two uprights for the 
prabhd toravn now missing. Presumably in the vMama da§a tala scale. 
Rectangular pedestal. 

Copper. Southern India. Fourteenth century (?) 

Height, .650 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

Plate XLVIII. 

21 . 1830 . Siva {Bhik?dfana murti) as mendicant, nude standing figure, 
three-eyed and four-armed, the 1. r. h. in a pose not identified, the u. r. h. 
with drum (damaru), the u. 1. h. in kataka pose, the 1. 1. h. wdth skull cup. 

Copper. Southern India. About 1800. 

Height, 1.07 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

The deity is represented as walking, and we^ wooden sandals: the 
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pedestal is a low hhadra jntha, with rings for attachment when carried in 
procession. Part of the hair rises to a moderate height above the head, is 
knotted with two serpents and bears the skull: the other and greater part 
falls in dishevelled matted locks {jatd bhdra), with the crescent moon on the 
left side. A serpent with expanded hood is coiled around the hips. The 
only costume consists of jewellery: fillet (umlsa hhv^ana), earrings (maJcara 
kw^dala in right ear, patra kunjala in the left), two necklaces (hdrd), arm- 
lets, bracelets, belt (vdara bandha), a bell tied on the calf of the right leg, 
anklets, and finger rings, and a jewelled sacred thread (yajnopatfUa) sep- 
arated into two parts on the right side. It may be remarked that the 1. r. h. 
extended downwards is supposed to touch, or nearly touch, the head of the 
deer which, together with the figure of a bhiita holding a tray to receive the 
offerings of food, is generally associated with the Bhik 9 atana murti. The 
figure is apparently in the madhyama asta tala scale (appropriate to the 
theophany in guise of a human mendicant). 

According to the Kurma Purdm Siva’s appearance as a mendicant 
represents an act of penance for the sin of Brahmahatyd, the slaying of a 
Brahman, incurred when he cut off one of the five heads of Brahma (it will 
be remembered, also, that Siva frequently wears a garland of skulls, the 
heads of the Brahmas of successive universes) upon the occasion of the 
latter’s presumptuously claiming to be the ultimate Creator not merely 
the demiurge of the Universe. The sin of sla 3 nng a Brahman attached itself 
to the Bhairava aspect of Siva. Bhairava then visited Vi^nu, by the advice 
of Brahma (meanwhile restored to life), but incurred the further sin of slay- 
ing the doorkeeper, Visvaksena. The penance afterwards advised by Vi^nu 
was that laid down in the Hindu law books, the essential part of which 
consists in living as an outcast, carrying the skull in one hand as a beg- 
ging bowl, and one of the long bones of the deceased (in this case, the 
bone, kankald, of ViSvaksena) in the other (the u. 1. h. of the image, in 
kafaka pose, is probably intended to receive the kha^ari^a or kartkaMan^ 
which should rest horizontally upon the left shoulder), and in begging food 
from not more than seven houses in any one day, saying upon each occasion 
“Who is there that would feed the slayer of a bhupa?" that is to say, of a 
well-conducted learned Brahman. 

According to another story (Ldnga Puraiyi) Siva assumed the form of a 
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nude mendicant in order to tempt the wives of the living in the Dan- 
vana; for at this time even women and children had taken to the practice 
of austerities, and it was needful to bring them back to their proper place 
within the social system. 

It may be further remarked that apart from these stories, the conception 
of Siva wandering through the world as a naked ascetic is entirely appro- 
priate to his character as a yogi, and the practice of all ascetics of the Saiva 
cults. It is possible that this is one of the points at which an early connec- 
tion of Saivism with Buddhism appears. 

Other examples of Bhik$atana figures, and the closely related Kankald 
murti, are illustrated in Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, 
Vol. II, pis. Lxxxii-Lxxxix, and Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of 
gods and goddesses, fig. 62. 

Published; Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
118, 1922. 

Plate XLIX. 

83 . 1 14 . Siva : standing figure, four-armed : attributes, sword ikhadga) , (?) 
dnun idhakka), trident (tri^ula), skull cup {kapala). High crown and 
usual jewellery. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .086 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

11 . 182 . Kala-Bhairava: a tdmasik form of Siva, four-armed, nude, ac- 
companied by a dog: attributes, sword (khadga), drum (dhakka), trident 
(trikula), skull cup (kapala). The lesft hand also holds a human head, which 
the dog is licking. The dog is the “vehicle” (vdhanam) of Kala-Bhairava. 

Copper. Southern school. Sixteenth century (?) 

Height, .058 m. Ross Collection. 

Compare Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and goddesses, fig. 
98, and p. 151. 

Plate L. 

21 . 1689 . Head of Siva: three-eyed, with high-dressed hair (jaia mukufa). 

Grey sandstone. North central India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .13 X .065 X .060 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
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21.1837. Carved and perforated panel, portion of a temple car, in high 
relief, representing Siva (?), two-armed, impaling with his trident (fn'itlZo), 
an Apasmara puru§a or Asura whom he treads under foot. 

Wood. Madura. Seventeenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .64 X .285 X .110 m. Marianne Brinuner Fund. 

Plate LI. 

21.1519. Head of a deity, probably Saiva: with high-dressed hair (Jatd 
mukuta). 

Black granulite. Southern India. Seventeenth to eighteenth century . 

Height, .179 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXVIII. 

99.52. Head of Siva. On square pedestal, faced by a small Nandi: 
detachable cobra canopy. 

Brass. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .127 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

The mustachios and Nandi clearly show that this is a representation of 
Siva, and not of the minor goddess Mariatal, whose icon consists of the 
head alone (described by G. Jouveau Dubreuil, ArcUologie du Svd de 
Vlnde., tome II, pp. 124, 125, Paris, 1914 — here also Jouveau Dubreuil’s 
fig. 37 seems to represent Siva rather than the mother of Parasurama). 

Plate L. 

83.109. Saiva deity, with crown, dhoti and usual jewellery, arms akimbo: 
rectangular pedestal: detachable prabha-toram surmounted by a klrii- 
mukha. The crown surmounted by a lingam. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .156 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

99 . 49 . Mask of Siva. Three-eyed, with braided locks, and crescent 
moon. Surmounted by a smaller face, representing Ganga (the Ganges). 
Makara earrings. With traces of red paint. 

Brass, hollow. Nineteenth century (?) 

Height, .095 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

21.1310. Four-armed deity, not identified, possibly Saiva. L.r. h. asif 

in vydkhydna mudra, u. r. h. and 1. r. h. raised in the finger position known 
as ardha-pataka, 1. 1. h. laid on the calf of the leg (as in the Buddhist bhdmi- 
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sparia mudrd. The deity is seated on a simple plaque, the left leg bent, the 
right bent and raised: he wears a conical cap, and the usual jewellery. 

Brass. Height, .05 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1911-12, pi. xxv (Bhita terra cotta). 

21 . 1832 . Devi as Uma (SivakamI) : standing figure in samahhanga pose 
(the head, trunk, and limbs mutually inclined), the right leg bent: the r. h. 
in kafaka pose, holding a blue lotus (nUotpala) the left pendent {lola hasta). 
The goddess wears a dhoH in several folds, and elaborate jewellery, viz., 
high crown terminating in three rings {kinta muktUa), combined with the 
tiara (usij,lsa hhumvM) the lower part of which encircling the forehead is 
fringed with pearl festoons, the finial (Hkhamani) of the crown with three 
diminishing rings; the usual lotus plaque at the back of the head {Hras- 
cakra ?), earrings (makara kundala); around the throat a cord {mangala 
Sidra) with marriage symbol (tali, Tam.) ; necklaces (ratna-hdrd) ; a jewelled 
cord (channavira) passing round the neck, between the breasts, below which 
the two parts of the cord are joined by a clasp, and around the abdomen; 
armlets (upper arm and elbow) ; cylindrical bracelets; a belt (udara-bandha) ; 
girdle (kaii-bandha or mekhala) ; anklets (cylindrical above the ankle, oval 
on the feet) ; thumb rings, finger rings, toe rings. Pedestal, padma-pitha and 
bhadra-pUha, with rings for attachment when carried in procession. Devi 
is here the consort (Sakti) of Siva, and this image must have stood beside 
some Umd-sahita-murti of Siva, perhaps the Nataraja, M. F. A. 21.1829. 

Copper, with greenish patina. Southern India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .752 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 118, 1922. 

Plate LII. 

21 . 1820 . Devi as Uma (SivakamI) : standing figure in dbhanga inclined 
to proper left, the r. h. raised in kafaka pose, the left pendent (lola hasta). 
The goddess appears to be wearing trousers of printed material or batik, 
joined at each side of the leg: but the projecting folds of material at the 
left groin and at the back suggest a dhoti. The elaborate jewellery consists 
of a high crown (kirUa mukuta), the tiara {u^i§a bhusana) portion of which 
is fringed with pearls which hang in festoons on the forehead, the hnial 
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(Hkhamani) with three diminishing rings; crocodile earrings {makara 
kun^ola), around the throat a cord {vmngala sutra) with marriage symbol 
{toXi), other necklaces {ratna hard, etc.)) armlets, bracelets, rings, anklets, a 
jewelled girdle {mekhala) with klrti-mukha clasp and from which hang pearl 
festoons, below this a narrower girdle (katibandha) hanging in a loop; and 
a sacred thread (yajnopavUa) consisting of a single row of beads or pearls. 
The usual lotus plaque {kirascakra ?) at the back of the head appears to 
have been separately cast and is now missing. 

Copper. Southern India. Fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

Height, .590 m. Gift of Sir William Beardsell. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 118, 1922. 

Plate LII. 

21 . 1827 . Devi as Uma, seated at ease (lalitdsana) , the left leg pendent, 
the r. h. in kaiaka pose, as if holding a flower, the left in varada pose 
(charity). The goddess wears a dhoti, and jewellery as follows: high crown 
(kirita mukuta) terminating in diminishing rings, and circular lotus plaque 
{Hrascakra ?) at the back of the head; crocodile earrings {makara kun^la), 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets, rings, girdle {katibandha) and anklets (nu- 
pura) with bells; sacred thread {yajnopatfita) consisting of a single row of 
pearls or circular beads. 

Copper. Southern India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Dimensions, .422 X .254 X .195 m. From the Beardsell Collection. 
Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Published: Smith, V. A., History of fine art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1911, fig. 175 (assigned to twelfth century); and Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, no. 118, 1922. 

Plate LIII. 

83 . 53 . Can(Ji (Camuni^a), i.e. Durga as Mahi^amardini, slaying the bull 
demon Mahi§a. The goddess is eight-armed and wears a crown and dfwti. 
Two of the hands hold the tail and hair of a dog-like creature with a human 
head. The forward right hand intended to hold a spear. Other weapons 
and attributes recognizable include the discus {cakra) and conch {§aMha). 
A bull’s head on the flat surface of the square pedestal. Detachable toraya 
surmounted by a klrti-mukha and with a five-hooded cobra in the lunette. 
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Brass, crude workmanship. Poona. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .165 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

21 . 1306 . Kgl! (tamasik form of Devi), four-armed, seated on a pedestal. 
One right hand broken. The 1. r. h. is in kaiaka hasta held high, the u. r. h. 
held lower, is broken away (perhaps should have the drum, dawam); the 
u. 1. h. holds the noose (pd§a), the 1. 1. h. the skull cup (kapala). Crescent 
moon in head dress, incisor teeth projecting: breasts prominently project- 
ing. The figure has been painted black. 

Copper. Southern India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .10 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 118, 1922. 

Plate LIV. 

21 . 1309 . Gauri, four-armed, seated at ease {sukhdsana) with right leg 
pendent, on a lotus seat (padmasana). Normal hands in abhaya and varada 
pose, u. r. h. with axe (parahi), u. 1. h. with noose (pd§a). The goddess 
wears a dhoti, girdle (katihandha) and breast-band {kucabandha), a high 
crown (kinia mukuta) and usual jewellery. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Hei^t, .120 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIV. 

21 . 1694 . Fragment, head and bust of a female figure, the hand of an- 
other figure passed under the left arm caressing the breast: probably from 
a Siva and Parvati (Uma-mahelvara) group. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Height, .19 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXIX. 

21 . 1295 . Parvati, seated at ease, with left leg pendent, on rectangular 
pedestal, the r. h. raised in kaiaka hasta, the left resting on the pedestal. 
Costume: dh(M, jewellery, and sacred thread. 

Copper. Southern India. Seventeenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .074 X .040 X .034 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIV. 
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21 . 1298 . Parvatl, seated on lotus (padm&sana) on a rectangular ped- 
estal (bhadrapUha), r. h. raised in kanaka position, 1. h. resting on the seat. 

Copper. Southern India. Fifteenth century. 

Height, .050 m. Similar to M. F. A. 21.1295. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXXI. 

21 . 1484 . Bracket from a temple car: lion rampant, half affronU, a 
female figure with a shield, probably Durga seated on its back, and below, 
a figure of an asura in fighting pose, with short sword and shield. Much 
ant-eaten. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .720 X .133 X .240 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LI. 

Ganapati 

99 . 54 . Ganapati (Ganesa), seated figure, four-armed: the upper arm 
with axe (tanka) and elephant goad? (anku^a), the 1. 1. h. in abhaya hasta 
(indicating "fear not”)> the trunk taking food from a vessel held in the 
1. r. h. 

Brass. Height, .043 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

Plate L. 

99 . 55 . Ganapati (Ganesa), seated figure, two-armed. 

Copper. Height, .042 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

83 . 129 . Ganapati (Gane^), seated figure, four-armed: the upper hands 
holding axe (tanka) and elephant goad (ankuha), the 1. r. with another 
attribute, the trunk taking food from a vessel held in the 1. 1. h. 

Brass. Poona. Nineteenth century (?) 

Height, .055 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Svbrahmanya 

21 . 1466 . Panel, countersunk in high relief: Subrahmanya, as Sanm- 
mukha, six-headed, with two arms only (r. h. with &akti, 1. h. embracing the 
peacock’s neck), riding on the peacock: with two Saktis, Jaya and Vijaya. 
The devis hold palm leaves (?) in the hands remote from the deity, the 
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inner arms being pendent {lola hasta). The three figures together repre- 
sented as in a pavilion (vimdna) on wheels. Cf. M. F. A. 21.1468 and 
21.1469. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally's house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .325 X .314 X .034 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LII. 

21 . 1468 . Triptych, countersunk in high relief, with Subrahmanya and 
his Saktis, VaUi and Devasena. The deity is four-armed, and rides on a 
peacock: 1. r. h. in abhaya hasta, u. r. h. with vajra, u. 1. h. with §akti (Tam. 
vel), 1. r. h. with bow (dhanm). The deity wears a dhotH: and high crown 
(Mr^a muh4a), chhannavira, and other jewellery as usual. The Saktis carry 
blue lotus (mlotpala) flowers in the hands next to the deity, the outer hands 
being pendent. The whole group is represented as riding in a car drawn by 
two horses. Cf. M. F. A. 21.1466 and 21.1469. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .39 X .318 X .036 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LV. 

21 . 1469 . Triptych, countersunk in high relief, with Subrahmanya (Kart- 
tikeya) and his Saktis ValJi and Devasena. The deity is four-armed, the 
lower hands abhaya and varada, the two upper each with Sakti (Tam. vel). 
Subrahmanya wears a dhoti, kirUa mukuta, and the usual jewellery and 
sacred thread. Behind the deity is his vehicle, the peacock, with a cobra 
in its mouth. Devasena, to proper right, carries a blue lotus (mlotpala) 
in her left hand, next the deity; her right arm pendent (lola hasta) : VaUi in 
the reverse position, on the proper left, with full blown padma. Both 
goddesses wear the dhoti, kirlta muktUa, and usual jewellery. The three 
figures framed under a three-pointed canopy. Cf. M. F. A. 21.1466 and 
21.1468. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth 
century. 
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Dimensions, .304 X .385 X .037 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LV. 

21.1297. Subrahmanya, four-armed standing figure on pedestal: normal 
hands in ahhaya and varada position, u. r. h. with iakti, u. 1. h. with mjra. 
Wears a Mnta mukuta, jewellery and sacred thread. Fracture at the ankles, 
repaired. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .105 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIV. 

21.1300. Subrahmanya, twelve-armed, in dancing pose, on a pedestal. 
The 1. r. h. is kartarl mukha, the u. r. h. carries the iakti, the remai nin g 
right hands with various attributes, amongst them elephant goad (anku§a) 
and trident {triiula) : the u. 1. h. carries the mjra, the 1. 1. h. is kataka irntkha, 
the remaining left hands with various attributes including the noose (pflia) 
and perhaps lotus and mace. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .089 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIV. 


Aiyandr 

21.1839. Bracket, probably part of a temple car, with figure of Aiyanar, 
with bow and arrow, aiming at a figure below. Aiyanar has an attendant 
with insignia (circular fan on a pole), another, probably Madurai-Viran or 
Pavadairayan, with lifted shield and a dagger fighting a soldier with a 
sword: a demon attendant supporting the horse’s four feet. On the other 
side, another figure on the same horse, leaning to strike one of two fighting 
figures below : the carving much eroded or ant-eaten on this side. 

Wood. Madura. Seventeenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .765 X .153 X .365 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

For Aiyanar, see Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and goddesses, 
pp. 229, 230; Parker, H., Ancient Ceylon, London, 1909; Rao, T. A. G., 
Elements of Hindu iconography. 

Plate LVI. 
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21 . 1467 . Panel from a temple car, carved in high relief: Aiyanar, four- 
armed, the 1. r. h. and 1. 1. h. holding the handle of a mace (gadd), about the 
head of which a cobra is coiled, the u. r. h. with short curved sword (kha^ga ) , 
the u. 1. h. with shield (kheiaka). The right leg is raised and crosses the left. 

The deity wears hair dressed high (jcUd rnuktUa), short ribbed drawers 
or dhoU, a scarf, the usual jewellery and a garland of beads: no sacred 
thread, above a Mrti-mukha, below an architectural pediment with ‘caitya 
windows.’ 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .565 X .182 X .098 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LVI. 

17 . 2351 . Aiyanar (son of Siva and MohinI), equestrian figure with sword. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .055 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Cf. Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and goddesses, Madras, 
1916, fig. 141, and pp. 229, 230. 

Plate LXXI. 

6. Vaisnava 

21 . 1833 . Vi^nu, standing figure, erect, four-armed: lotus pedestal 
on square base with rings for attachment when carried in procession. 
The 1. r. h. in abhaya hasta, the u. r. h. in kartarl mukha, raised to 
the shoulder with discus (cakra), the u. 1. h. in the same position with 
conch {§ankha), the 1. 1. h. approximately in sud hasta, as in M. F. A. 
21.1825. The arms bifurcate from the elbow, as in the Siva, M. F. A. 
21.1831. A relatively early date is suggested for this figure by several 
features, particularly the simple form of the crown, and of the cakra and 
iahkha, which are provided with flames, but without streamers or ribbons 
(on these points, cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., Archeologie du s^ld de VInde, 
tome II, Paris, 1914, ch. 2, L’Iconographie vichnouite, with figures 15 and 
17). The image is considerably worn. 

Brass. Southern India. Fourteenth century (?) 

Height, .635 m. From the Beardsell Collection. Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

Plate LVII. 
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83 . 51 . Vi§nu, standing figure, four-handed: 1. r. h. in varada hasta 
(indicating benevolence), u. r. h. with discus (cakra), u. 1. h. with conch 
{ki'Akha), 1. 1. h. on the thigh {katyavalambita hasta). To right, the goddess 
Lak§ml (Sri-devI) with lotus in her left hand: to left, PrthvI (Bhumi-devI) 
with blue lotus in right hand. Before the pedestal, adoring figures (one 
missing) of the Pujakamunis Bhygu and Markandeya. Detachable toraria, 
surmounted by a Hrti-mukha, the lunette with a five-hooded cobra. Five 
separate pieces. 

Copper. Southern India. Nineteenth century. 

Height, .174 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 118 . Vi§nu, standing figure, four-armed: 1. r. h. in varada hasta, 
u. r. h. with discus (cakra), u. 1. h. with conch (sankha), 1. 1. h. on the thigh 
(katyavalambita hasta). Backed by a large seven-hooded cobra. 

Copper castings in three separate pieces; square pedestal. Southern 
India, Madras. Nineteenth century. 

Height, .146 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 119 . Vi§nu: similar in all respects to 83.118. Southern India, 
Madras. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .124 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

(Both these like the central figure in 83.51.) 

83 . 121 . Vi§nu (Trivikrama), standing figure, four-armed: 1. r. h. with 
lotus (padma), u. r. h. with the mace (gada), u. 1. h. with discus (cakra), 
1. 1. h. with conch (^a'hkha). Vi§nu wears a high crown (kinta mukvia), 
earrings, dhoti and garland (vanamald). Right and left of him are smaller 
figures of the goddesses Lak^ml (Sri-devi) and Pythvi (Bhiimi-devi) respec- 
tively holding a lotus (padma) and blue water lily (nUotpala), and beside 
these figures two others still smaller, of dwarf-like appearance. Torana one 
piece with the rest of the casting, the upper part broken away. 

Brass, much worn by the application of tilak, traces of the sandal paste 
still remaining in the angles of the figure. Northern school (obtained in 
Ahmadabad, Lockwood de Forest, 1891). 

Height, .102 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Plate LVIII. 
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17 . 2333 . Vi?nu, (Trivikrama), standing figure, four-armed: 1. r. h. with 
lotus (padma), u. r. h. with mace {gada), u. 1. h. with discus (cakra), 1. 1. h. 
with conch {§aiikha) : wearing a high crown, earrings, two necklaces (one 
with a large pendant, presumably the jewel kamtvbha, long garland, arm- 
lets, bracelets, anklets, and dhoti. The sacred thread (yajhopaiMa) plain, 
and like most of the jewellery and originally the eyes and sectarial mark 
which are now defaced, in silver. Lotus pedestal (padma-pltha) attached 
to a small modem base. 

Brass, much worn by application of tilak. Northern India. Twelfth 
century. 

Height, .121 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 
95, 1918. 

Plate LVIII. 

17 . 2338 . Vi§nu (Narayana), standing figure (sthanakamurti) : 1. r. h., 
with conch (sankha), u. r. h. with lotus {padma), u. 1. h. with mace (gadd), 
1. 1. h. with discus? (cakra). Two small standing male figures right and left 
in attitudes of adoration there are probably the Pujakamunis Bhygu and 
Markandeya. Thin flat pedestal with small worshipping figure of Garuda. 

Brass. Mathura. Fifteenth century (style of 17.2337, dated a.d. 1491). 

Height, .102 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LVIII. 

17 . 2339 . Vi§nu (Kesava or Pradyumna), standing figure (sthdnaka- 
murti) : 1. r. h. with lotus (padma), u. r. h. with conch (hahkha), u. 1. h. with 
discus (cakra), 1. 1, h. with mace (gada). Wears high crown, garland, sacred 
thread and usual jewellery. Attended by female and male figures standing 
right and left, viz., the goddess Pfthvi (Bhumi-devI) and the rsi Markan- 
deya, and beside these two smaller figures, kneeling. Toram in one piece 
with the rest of the casting, vidyadharas right and left at the base of the 
arch. 

Bronze. Mathura, probably from the bed of the Jamna, the interstices 
still choked with hard calcareous concretion. Fifteenth century. 

Height, .098 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LVIII. 
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21 . 1710 . Fragment of architectural ornament, with one nearly complete 
figure of Vi§nu and another right arms and right leg only: the figures in 
high relief, in canopied niches. The principal figure with lower hands in 
yoga position, u. r. h. with attribute now broken, u. 1. h. with conch 
(iaiikha): side figure, 1. r. h. in abhaya hmta, u. r. h. with mace (goM). 

Grey sandstone. North central India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .195 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXVIII. 

21 . 1316 . Vi§nu and Rama group. A perforated relief, with figures in 
three canopied niches. In the central niche, Vi§nu, standing, four-armed, 
the normal hands in abhaya and varada positions, the upper hands with at- 
tributes (should be cakra and kahkha, but scarcely recognizable) : supported 
by Garugla, a winged human figure kneeling and striding with outstretched 
hands, and sheltered by the hood of a five-hooded cobra. On the proper 
right Lak§mana and Hanuman in attitudes of worship {ahjali hasta), on the 
proper left R^a and Sita, the former with bow and spear, the latter with 
a lotus in the right hand, the left hand pendent. The upper edge of the 
projecting central canopy is flanked by two parrots, next to which are two 
lions, and on the extreme right and left, the discus (cakra) and conch 
(^ahkha). In the upper outer corners of the spandrils of the lateral niches 
are represented the sun and moon. Ring and loops at the back. Possibly 
a breastplate. 

Brass. Southern India. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .140 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIX. 

21 . 1721 . Lak§mi-Narayana: perforated slab, with seated figures in 
high relief, the heads and torsos of the two figures intact, the remainder 
broken away. Vi§nu (Narayana) is four-armed, and wears a kinta mukuta, 
the usual jewellery, and a plain sacred thread, the u. 1. h. holds the mace 
(goda), the 1. 1. h. the discus (cakra). Lak§mi, seated upon Vi^nu’s thigh, 
wears a lower crown and the usual jewellery. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth 
century (?) 

Hei^t, .495 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LX. 
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17.2337. Laki^I-Naraya^, seated figure {(isana-murti) of Narayana 
(Vi§nu), four-armed: 1. r. h. with conch (iaiikha), u.r.h. with lotus (podwa), 
u. 1. h. with mace {gad&), 1. 1. h. supporting Lak$ml seated on his left thigh: 
she with one hand on his shoulder, the other holding a water lily (nilot- 
paJa). The eyes and sectarian mark inlaid with silver, but now almost 
completely worn away. Two small standing attendants (male ?) and a 
dwarfish figure probably representing Garu^a. Torana in one piece with 
the rest of the casting, surmounted by a caitya (a vestige of Buddhist or 
Jaina infiuence ?). Reverse with dated inscription in Nagari characters. 

Brass. Mathura, probably from the river, still partly covered by a 
calcareous deposit. Dated = a.d. 1491. 

Height, .121 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in Nagari characters: 

Sarhivat) 1648 v{ar§e) a§ddha §u(di) 2 hhwm kn Msmaluil) jMndya 
kre{§thi) kadua bhd{ryd) kdmalude su(ta) hijhapdlu bhra hdmnd suta mdthkd 
m&mjha dhtra kn lak^l narayana pra(tistMtarh) e{?) mint tdbha disarM. 

The name of Lakgmi-Narayana and the date, the second day of the 
light fortnight of A§adha of the Samvat Year 1548, are very clear: the 
donors appear to be Seth Ka^ua, his wife Kamalude, their son Bijhapalu 
and his brother Hana and the latter’s son Mahka. 

Plate LIX. 

17.2336. Kr§na Bamsidhara, or Venugopala: standing figure with a 
tasseled flute, attended by two gopis with fly whisks, and cows. Kr$na 
wears his hair knotted at side of the back of the head; earrings, armlets, 
bracelets, girdle and anklets; dhoti and long garland (vanamald). A floral 
t&rapa with human figures rises from the perforated pedestal: on the front 
of the latter there is a small worshipping figure of Garuda. 

Brass. Northern India. Twelfth to thirteenth century. 

Height, .165 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Rajput Painting, p. 80 and pi. 

LXXVII. 

Plate LIX. 

19.692. Kr^na Bamiridhara, or Venugopala, standing figure with the 
flute: the upper part of the face much worn by applications of sandal paste. 
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Clothed in a dhoE, with crown, necklace, earrings, armlets, bracelets and 
anklets. 

Brass. Gujarat. Sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Height, .213 m. Wetzel Collection. 

Plate LXV. 

17 . 2341 . Bala Kf^na (Bala Mukunda), the child Kfgna as butter-thief 
“ Makkhanchor”) or sweetmeat-Gopala (La^VrGopcUa): nude except for 
crown and jewellery, crawling, with a ball of butter in the raised hand. 

Brass. Fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

Height, .073 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXI. 

17 . 2346 . Bala Ky^na (Bala Mukunda), the child Kr$na as butter-thief : 
nude except for crown and jewellery, crawling, with a ball of butter in the 
raised hand. 

Brass. Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Height, .048 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXI. 

21 . 1308 . Bala Kr§na (Bala Mukunda), the child Kp^na as butter-thief, 
standing figure, the right hand raised to the lips, the left holding a ball of 
butter: nude, except for elaborate jewellery, including a girdle with bells. 
Kf^na is here represented as actually eating the butter. 

Copper. Southern India. Seventeenth century (?) 

Height, .156 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXI. 

21 . 1312 . Bala Kr§na (Bala Mukunda), the child Kr§na as butter-thief: 
nude, except for jewellery, crawling, with butter in the raised hand. Cop- 
per, patinated and encrusted. 

Copper. Southern India. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .109 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

21 . 1825 . Bala Kf^na {Navanlia-nftta mufti), the child K|*$na as Butter- 
thief, dancing. The left arm extended horizontally, the hand pataka, the 
right hand raised approximately in suci hasta (as in M. F. A. 21.1833) : the 
left foot raised. Nude except for jewellery. Lotus pedestal. 
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Copper. Southern India. Sixteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .472 X .354 X .200 m. From the Beardsell Collection. 
Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

This is a favorite representation of Kr§na, of which examples are to be 
found in many collections, differing only in minor details, chiefly in respect 
of the finger positions of the left hand, a point not precisely defined in the 
canon, which states, however, that the r. h. must be extended in pataka, 
which is always adhered to. 

A very similar example in the Goloubew collection is figured in Vii- 
vakarma, pi. 49: others in Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, 
Vol. I, pt. 1. 

Plate LXII. 

17 . 1226 . Bala Kr§na (Bala Mukunda), the child Kr§na as butter- 
thief : nude except for crown and jewellery, crawling, with a pat of butter 
in the raised hand. 

Copper. Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Height, .09 m. Ross collection. 

Plate LXI. 

17 . 2342 . Bala Kr9na {navanlta nrtta-mUrti), the child Kr§na as butter- 
thief, in the dance called NavanUornrtta: nude except for crown and 
jewellery, dancing with a ball of butter in the right hand. 

Copper. Fifteenth century. 

Height, .082 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXI. 

83 . 112 . Kaliyahi-marddaka Kp^na, dancing figure, four-armed: 1. r. h. 
with butter-ball, the u. r. h. with lotus (padnia) or mace (gada), u. 1. h. 
with discus (cakra), 1. 1. h. with conch (iankha). Kp^na wears a six- 
pointed crown, the usual jewellery, and a dhoti, and stands on the head 
of the serpent (n&ga)oT hydra, Kaliya, executing a dance of victory, the 
right foot being raised. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .117 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Plate LXVI. 
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21.1313. Bala Krsna (Vatapatrasayin), the child Kr§na lying on his 
back, sucking his toe. This form of Bala Krena is called Vatapatra&ayin, 
and represents Vi§nu lying on a leaf of the vata tree {Ficus Indica), float- 
ing in the cosmic ocean at the commencement of the period following a 
dissolution {maha pralaya) of the Universe. 

Brass. South India. Sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Height, .108 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

At the close of a mahd pralaya period Vi§nu is represented as JalaSayin, 
still floating in the cosmic sea, but supported by the serpent Ananta or 
Adi&esa, with Brahma bom from the lotus that springs from Vi§nu’s navel. 

Plate LXI. 

21.1299. Sri Devi (Lak^nu), standing figure with lotus in left hand, 
right hand pendent on lotus pedestal. Probably from a Vi§nu hhoga- 
stanaka-miirti group. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .076 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

83.113. Sri Devi (Lak^mi): standing figure with high crown and usual 
jewellery, holding a blue lotus (nllotpala) in the left hand. 

Brass. Southern India. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Height, .143 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83.115. Bhumi-devi (Prthvi); standing figure, with high crown and 
usual jewellery, holding a lotus in the right hand. 

Brass. Southern India. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Height, .07 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

c. Saiva Saints and Bhaktas 

17.1095. Figure of a boy, probably Tiru Jnana Sambandha Swami, a 
Saiva saint, standing nude except for jewellery, the right hand extended, 
a bowl in the left. The possibility of an identification of this figure as an 
infant Kp?na has also been suggested. 

Copper, with greenish and earthy patina. Southern India. About four- 
teenth century. 

Height, .465 m. Ross Collection. 

Tiru Jnana Sambandha Swami is next to Manikka Vagagar the most 
popular of the Tamil Saiva saints and psalmists. His image is daily wor- 
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shipped in a majority of the Saiva temples. The legend relates that at the 
age of three, while his father was bathing, he was left alone on the ghS^ (at 
Shikali, in the Tanjore district) ; in response to his cry, the goddess of the 
place appeared and gave him a cup of her own milk. When the father re- 
turned, the child pointed in the direction in which the goddess had van- 
ished and uttered a hymn which now stands first in the great collection 
called Tevaram. He became a wandering preacher, a great opponent of 
the Buddhists, and reestablished the Saiva faith in Madura. On the day 
of his wedding he was translated bodily to heaven, with the bride and all 
the guests. 

Tiru Jnana Sambandha, however, is more usually represented as carry- 
ing in his hands the pair of cymbals which he is said to have received from 
Siva, and with which he went about singing hymns of praise. 

There is some uncertainty about his date, but little doubt that he lived 
in the seventh century a.d. 

For the story and date, see Sundaram Pillai, Some milestones in the 
history of Tamil literature, or The age of Tiru Jhana Sambandha, Tamilian 
Antiquary, no. 3, pp. 4, 60; Farquhar, J. N., Ouiline of the religious litera- 
ture of India, 1920, p. 196; Aiyangar, M. S., Tamil studies, 1914, pp. 402, 
409. 

Other images of Tiru Jnana Sambandha Swami are illustrated in Coo- 
maraswamy, A. K., Bronzes from Ceylon, fig. 20, Colombo, 1914; India 
Society, Eleven Plates (of Indian Sculpture), London, n. d., pi. iv: and 
Havell, E. B., The zenith of Indian sculpture, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
Vol. I, 1912-13, fig. 6. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95. 

Plate LXIII. 

99 . 53 . Nandi: Siva’s bull, with small lihgam, on rectangular pedestal, 
with detachable cobra screen. 

Brass. Sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Height, .19 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

Plate L. 

17 . 2344 . Figure of a bearded man, a devotee {bhakta) or contemplative 
(dcarya), seated in yog&sana upon a tortoise (kurmdsana) on a square ped- 
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estal (jntfui). The hair dressed in a high knot (Jata muhuta), the right 
hand holding a rosary (aksa-mdld), the left in c^haya hasta (“do not 
fear”)- Wears earrings, necklace, armlets, bracelets and dhofl. A yoga 
paf^ around the buttocks and knees. No yajfiopavita, hence the sa^e may 
not be a Brahman. Near the left leg is a yogi’s water pot (kamai^lu). 

Brass. Southern school. Sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

Height, .073 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Possibly a panddra sannadhi or some other Saiva saint, or Agastya or 
some other Compare Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and 
goddesses, p. 254. 

Plate L. 


d. Vaisnava Saints and Bhaktas 

21 . 1304 . Sri Ramanujacarya: seated in mrasana, the hands in afijali 
position, supporting a flag against the right arm. Vai§nava sectarian marks 
on forehead and arms. 

Copper. Southern India. Sixteenth century. 

Height, .064 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. M. F. A. 21.1307, pedestal figure. 

For similar figures see Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and 
goddesses, Madras, 1916, fig. 160 d. and Rao, T. A. G., Elements of 
Hindu iconography, Vol. II, pi. cxxxvi (here the flag is placed to the 
left). 

Ramanujacarya (b. 1016) is the greatest of the Vaisnava philosopher 
saints (dcdryad) after the Age of the Twelve Alvars, and the author of 
many works, of which the most important is the Sn Bhasya in which he in- 
terprets the Vedanta in a theistic sense (ViHstadvaita, in contradistinction 
to the Advaita of Samkaracarya). For the life and doctrines of Ramanu- 
jacarya see Bhandarkar, R. G., V ai^ryivism, Saivism and minor religious 
systems, Strassburg, 1913, pp. 50-57, and Farquhar, J. H., Outline of the 
religious litercUure of India, Oxford, 1920, pp. 240 ff. 

Plate LXIV. 

21 . 1301 . Vaisnava saint (dlvdr), probably Nammalyar (fl. first half of 
10th century), the last and most famous of the Twelve Alvars. The saint 
is seated in virdsana on a lotus pedestal, the r. h. raised in exposition 
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(vyakhy&na literature). Vai§nava sectarian marks on the forehead and 
arms; hair knotted to left; costume consisting of dhoti, jewellery and sacred 
thread. The letter N in Tamil script engraved on a petal of the lotus seat 
may stand for Nammalyar. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .08 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

The presence of the sacred thread might appear to throw doubt on the 
identification, as Nammalvar was a VeUaja, and so, strictly speaking, a 
Sudra. The VeUajas, however, at least in modem times, wear the sacred 
thread. It may be remarked that the Vai§nava saints do not lay aside the 
sacred thread on adopting their vocation, holding that a man should con- 
tinue to perform his social duties while seeking the knowledge of God with 
a view to ultimate release. 

Plate LXIV. 

21 . 1302 . Vai§nava saint, perhaps Nammalyar (fl. ca. 950 a.d.), seated 
in virasana on lotus pedestal. 

Copper. Southern India. Sixteenth century (?) 

Height, .073 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

For a similar figure, see Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, 
Vol. II, pi. cxxxvi. 

Plate LXIV. 

21 . 1303 . Timmahgaiyalyar, standing figure with sword and shield on 
lotus pedestal. 

Copper. Southern India. Seventeenth century (?) 

Height, .093 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

For similar figures see Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu iconography, 
Vol. II, pi. cxxxvi; Sastri, H. K., South Indian images of gods and 
goddesses, fig. 160 e. Tirumahgaiyalyar was originally a feudal chief of 
the KaUar (robber) caste, afterwards a Vai^nava devotee, occupying 
himself in temple service; he is the author of many hymns and one of the 
most learned of all the Vai§nava saints. He “must have flourished be- 
tween A.D. 680 and 760 ” (Aiyangar, M. S., Tamil studies, Madras, 1914, 
pp. 311-320). See also Aiyar, K. G. Sesha, Tirumangai Azhvar and Danti- 
durga, Q. J. Myth. Soc. Bangalore, XII, 4, 1921. 

Plate LXIV. 
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21.1307. Sri Vedanta Delika, seated in virasana, the r. h. raised in ex- 
position (vyakhyana) : below, a similarly seated figure of a saint or disciple, 
bald headed, also with Vai§nava sectarian mark with hands in anjali posi- 
tion, and with a staff {tridarida) or flag supported by the right arm. 

Copper. Southern India. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .098 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Sri Vedanta Desika, a southern Vai§nava acdrya, and leader of the Sri 
Vai§navas in Srirahgam, just after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
a prolific author and controversialist, second only in importance to Ra- 
manuja. Cf. Aiyangar, M. S., Tamil studies, Madras, 1914, pp. 222, 385; 
Farquhar, J. N., Outline of the religious history of India, 1920, p. 319; 
Sastri, H. K., Soulh Indian images of gods and goddesses, Madras, 1916, 
fig. 160 b. 

The acdrya wears a dhoti and jewellery, but no sacred thread: the hair 
is bound with a jewelled fillet, and coquettishly knotted. Vai§nava sec- 
tarian mark (urdhvapundra) on the forehead. The worshipping figure on 
the pedestal, evidently another Vai§nava devotee, corresponds with the 
usual representations of Ramanujacarya (Sastri, H. K., loc. cit., fig. 160 d). 

Plate LXIV. 

21.1296. Garu^a, forming the base of a pedestal, originally supporting 
three figures, probably a Vi§nu bhogastdnaka-murti group. The pedestal is 
also supported by two lions rampant. Garuda has the usual form of a 
winged human figure, kneeling and striding, with outstretched hands. The 
figure of Garuda is supported by a secondary pedestal. 

Brass. Southern India. Nineteenth century. 

Height, .057 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXVI. 

21.1315. Garuda, kneeling and striding winged figure with outstretched 
hands, on pedestal: wearing a dhoti, kinta mukuta, and usual jewellery. 

Brass. Southern India. Nineteenth century. 

Height, .093 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

17.2343. Hanuman: standing on lotus pedestal (padma-pithci), leaning 
forward with hands clasped in adoration, the eyes enormous. Nude except 
for a small waistcloth. 
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Brass, with dark coppery patina. Southern school. Sixteenth century (?) 

Height, .225 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published : Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95. 

Plate LXV. 

e. Deified Heroes 

83 . 49 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero) : seated on a camel, sword 
(broken) in right hand, circular shield in left. Rider detachable: rectangu- 
lar pedestal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .251 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 50 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): four-armed equestrian 
figure, supporting wife with lower left arm and with sword in lower right 
hand: upper hands with attributes. Rider detachable: rectangular ped- 
estal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .17 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 52 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): equestrian figure. The 
right hand, originally with sword, broken away, the left holding a circular 
shield. Rider detachable: rectangular pedestal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .127 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 107 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): equestrian figure, ‘sup- 
porting his wife with the left arm,’ the right hand holding a sword. 
Rider detachable from horse: rectangular pedestal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Hei^t, .159 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 108 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): equestrian figure: r. h. 
with short sword, 1. h. with shield. Rider detachable: rectangular pedestal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .16 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 110 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): equestrian figure with 
sword in right hand. Rider in one piece with horse: rectangular pedestal. 
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Brass. Poona. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .14 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Plate LXVI. 

83 . 111 . Khande Rao (deified Maratha hero): equestrian figure, sup- 
porting his wife with the left arm, which also carries a circular shield, the 
right hand with sword. Rider detachable (and does not correspond to the 
horse) : rectangular pedestal. 

Brass. Poona. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .174 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Khande Rao, originally a Brahman owing advancement to Haidar Ali 
of Mysore, joined the Marathas, but was defeated in battle (1763) and 
died a year later in captivity. He is apotheosized with his wife in the form 
of Siva and Parvati. 


/. Miscellaneous {Brahrmnical) 

21 . 1705 . Head and part of the bust of a male figure wearing an elabo- 
rate crown and jewellery. Possibly a Surya Deva, or a Bodhisattva. 

Sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth century (?) 

Height, .250 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXVIII. 

21 . 1521 . Head of a deity or king, with seven-tiered crown, and large 
jewelled earrings. 

Greenish trap rock. Southern India, or Deccan. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .298 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXVIII. 

21 . 1526 . Seated figure of a four-armed goddess: head and hands broken 
away. The goddess wears a short dhoti and elaborate jewellery, and a 
ribbon-like sacred thread. A portion of the prabhd mandala remains on 
the proper left. On lotus seat. 

Green trap. Southern India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Height, .420 m. Gift of the Government Musemn, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXVII. 
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83 . 122 . Standing figure of a four-armed deity, two upper hands broken, 
1. r. h. varada hasta, 1. 1. h. kapyavalarnbita hasta. 

Brass. 

Height, .079 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

83 . 123 . Toy figure (?) stout male figure in a dhoti and figured coat, 
with large (Maratha?) turban; the right hand with a flower. 

Brass. Western India. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .127 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Plate LXX. 

83 . 58 . Toy figures, man and woman seated on a bench, the man similar 
to 83.123. 

Brass. Bombay. 

Height, .067 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

21 . 1693 . Figure of an attendant deity, forming the lower left hand 
angle of a larger composition: the r. h. holding a flower (?), the 1. h. katy- 
avalambita] Hras-cakra behind the head. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Dimensions, .268 X .122 X .150 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXVIII. 

99 . 50 . Nude figure of a woman, possibly a gopi (Radha?), on circular 
lotus pedestal. The hands in varada and abhaya hasta (“benevolence” 
and “do not fear”). Earrings, armlets, bracelets, anklets. 

Bronze. 

Height, .125 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

99 . 51 . Incense burner, in the form of an apsaras, one hand pendent 
{lola hasta), the other raised with the fingers touching the thumb {kaiaka 
hasta), forming a ring for the stick of incense. 

Height, .125 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

Plate LXVI. 

17 . 2348 . Toy elephant, with raised trunk. 

Brass. Rajputana. Seventeenth century (?) 

Height, .101 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXX. 
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17 . 2349 . Toy deer, legs broken. 

Brass. Rajputana. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Height, .119 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Visvakarmd, pi. lxxxix. 

Plate LXX. 

17 . 2350 . Toy horse, with hinged saddle now missing, the hollow body 
forming a box. Originally on wheels. 

Brass. Rajputana. Eighteenth to nineteenth century (?) 

Height, .153 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Viivakarmd, pi. lxxxix. 

Plate LXX. 

83 . 124 . Toy parrot. 

Brass. Southern India (?) Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .035 X .118 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

21 . 1707 . Female attendant, the 1. h. holding the stem of a vine. Part of 
a larger composition; the r, h. of the principal figure alone remains, holding 
an aksamdld. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Fifteenth century (?) 
Height, .262 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXVIII. 

21 . 1704 . Female figure (apsaras), a dancer with cymbals: broken por- 
tion of architectural ornament. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 
Height, .345 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXIX. 

21 . 1690 . Fragment of architectural ornament. 

Two male figures, standing, in high relief : the rest lacking. 

Cream sandstone. North central India, from the Aligarh district. 
Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Height, .236 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXIX. 
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21 . 1691 . Head and bust of an apsaras, with the upper part of a virM 
held in the left hand, all below the waist broken away. 

Cream sandstone. North central India. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Dimensions, .132 X .105 X .055 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

21 . 1317 . Vai^nava pfrabhdrtorarui: a perforated screen for an image, 
probably of Vi§nu. The lower part of the screen is of the architectural 
throneback type, with the usual leo-griff (or gaja simhal) rearing upon an 
elephant. The upper part is of the makara torana type, but the makaras 
are provided with quadruped lion-like bodies. The crown of the arch is a 
kirti-mukha; the centre is occupied by the branches of a tree (which rises 
from the base) bearing on its summit a five-hooded cobra (ndga). Right 
and left of the arch are the attributes of Vignu, the discus (cakra) and 
conch (6aiikha). 

Copper. Southern India. Seventeenth century(?) 

Height, .208 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LIX. 

21 . 1289 . Head of a bull or cow, with bells and forehead ornament. 

Copper. Southern India. Seventeenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .062 X .026 X .026 m. 

The head and neck are hollow, the neck showing nail holes for attach- 
ment. The small circular opening in front of the mouth suggests that this 
may be a gavrmukha (‘ cow-face ’) used as a water spout, the stream of 
water from which may have been directed upon a lingam. 

The object might otherwise be regarded as the end piece of a palanquin 
(kavadi) pole (though really too small for this purpose), like the example 
figured by Hadaway in Illustrations of metal work in brass and copper, 
mostly South Indian, Madras, 1913, fig. 165. 

21 . 1834 . Temple niche-lamp; cup shaped, with lip, on a pedestal; with 
screen behind, flanked by two standing figures holding smaller lamps of 
similar form. The screen bears in relief, both back and front, Gaja Lak^mi. 
On the front, Lak§ml is seated at ease {sukh&sana) on a bhadrajntha seat, 
the two normal hands in varada and abhaya pose, the two upper holding lotus 
flowers, the upper parts of which touch the ends of the elephants’ trunks 
and may be regarded as the golden water jars held in their trunks (the 
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scene representing the lustration of Sri on the occasion of her birth at the 
Churning of the Ocean); above her head, a Hrti-mukha, with floriated 
streamers, above this a lingamryoni symbol?, and above this a lotus. The 
outer edge of the toram with rows of hamsas in place of flames. On the 
back, a similar composition, but Lak^ml is seated in inrasana, and the 
Jdrti-mvJcha is lacking and is replaced by a trident (the triMla of Siva?). 
The two figures flanking the screen are of the Dipa Lak§ml form, and may 
be donors represented as holding a perpetual light before the deity. The 
pedestal is supported by a framework, and in front by a drummer, at the 
sides by elephants, at the back by a four-armed Lak§nu. The lamp ap- 
pears to be of Saiva usage (to judge from the lingamryoni and trikSla. The 
Gaja Lak^mi composition although nominally Vai§nava has a generally 
auspicious value and is by no means restricted to Vai§nava use. 

Copper. Southern India. Fourteenth to sixteenth century. 

Dimensions, .176 X .131 X .152 m. From the Beardsell Collection. 
Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Cf. Gangoly, 0. C., South Indian lamps, Burlington Magazine, July, 
1916, and Journal of Indian Art, no. 136, 1916. 

Plate LXXI. 

11 . 61 . Temple niche-lamp, similar to 21.1834. Screen with Gaja 
Lak^mi obverse and reverse, klrti-mukha above, and Dipa Lak$ml figures 
at sides. Base without figures at front or sides, but with two female figures 
forming a handle at the back. 

Bronze. Southern India. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .146 m. Ross Collection. 

83 . 116 . Dipa Lak§mi lamp, female figure with a parrot on the shoulder, 
holding a cup-shaped lamp: high lotus pedestal on square base. 

Brass. Southern Indian. Late nineteenth century. 

Height, .203 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

21 . 1311 . Harhsa (Tam. anna padgi), on a screw base, originally the 
finial of a lamp. 

Brass. Southern India. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Height, .120 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
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For examples of similar ornaments as used on temple lamps see Had- 
away, W. S., Illustrations of metal work in brass and copper, mostly South 
Indian, Madras, 1913, figs. 128, 139, 137. 

Plate LXXI. 

21 . 1318 . Sarja anna padci (Tam.), a bird with a dragon’s or lion’s head, 
originally part of a metal ornament, perhaps a lamp, in the great temple at 
Madura. 

Copper gilt. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Length, .2 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Published; Hadaway, W. S., Illustrations of metal work in brass and 
copper, mostly South Indian, fig. 186. The head can scarcely be considered 
a lion’s on account of the pronounced beak. The Tamil name of this 
form, which is the same as that of the Sinhalese Serapendiya (see Coo- 
maraswamy, A. K., Medixval Sinhalese art, p. 83 and figs. 12, 81), shows 
that it is regarded as a hamsa with a sarja head. 

Plate LXXI. 

17 . 1317 . Comb, with two prongs: handle composed of a female figure 
holding scrolls. 

Brass. Southern India. Late nineteenth century. 

Length, .235 m. Ross Collection. 

17 . 1316 . Comb, with two prongs, formed by the two horns of a spring- 
ing antelope, of which the body constitutes the handle. 

Brass. Southern India. Nineteenth century. 

Length, .23 m. Ross Collection. 

83 . 120 . Comb, with three long prongs, the handle consisting of a female 
figure, representing Rati, with four parrots. Used to support the end of the 
tress while combing. 

Brass. Southern India. Nineteenth century. 

Length, .202 m. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

21 . 1478 . Fragment of wood carving, two lions rampant addorsed; 
painted red. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
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Dimensions, .145 X .125 X .033 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1470 . Perforated window, the design composed of four pairs of 
affronted dragon-headed birds {sarja anna pad^) ‘ statant regardant.’ 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .45 X .35 X .03 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

For the dragon-headed bird, v.s. M. F. A. 21.1318, p. 122. 

Plate LV. 

21 . 1473 . Four-way capital of a pillar, in two parts, with floral pendants. 
The pendants with parrots at each corner. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .386 X .385 X .126 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1474 . Four-way capital of a pillar, in two parts, with floral pendants. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .389 X .376 X .107 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1475 . a and b. Four-way capital of a pillar, in two parts, with floral 
pendants. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .430 X .445 X .45 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1477 . Single pendant from a four-way capital, like M. F. A. 21.1473. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dimensions, .165 X .112 X .145 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 
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21 . 1471 . Pilaster, with bracket near the top, elaborately carved; the 
bracket angle with a dancing female figure. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth 
century. 

Height, 2.11 m. Shaft, .067 X .072 m. Gift of the Government Mu- 
seum, Madras, August 4, 1921. 

21 . 1473 . Pilaster, with bracket near the top, elaborately carved. 
Female figure missing from the bracket angle. 

Wood. Madras, from Comte de Lally’s house. Early eighteenth 
century. 

Height, 2.1 m. Shaft, .06 X .072 m. Gift of the Government Mu- 
seiun, Madras, August 4, 1921. 

21 . 1838 . Bracket from a temple car: rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with long spear, and sword. Below, three attendants on 
each side with insignia and weapons. 

Wood. Madura. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .765 X .097 X .385 m. Marianne Brinuner Fund. 

Plate LXXII. 

21 . 1840 . Bracket, probably part of a temple car, consisting of a Yali, 
more precisely a Gaja Siihha, rampant above a smaller elephant, the two 
trunks linked. 

Wood. Madura. Seventeenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .98 X .11 X .225 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate LXXIII. 

21 . 1491 . Bracket, from a temple car: Yali, a lion rampant, with a 
floral pendant proceeding from the open mouth. 

Wood. Rame&varam. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .30 X .077 X .165 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1492 . Bracket, from a temple car: Yali, a lion rampant, with a 
floral pendant proceeding from the open mouth. 

Wood. Rame§varam. Eighteenth to nineteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .295 X .073 X .164 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 
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21 . 1488 . Bracket from a temple car: Y§li, a lion rampant, with a 
floral pendant proceeding from the open mouth. 

Wood. RameSvaram. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .495 X .072 X .210 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXIII. 

21 . 1489 . Bracket from a temple car: Yali, a lion rampant, with a 
floral pendant proceeding from the open mouth. Hind legs broken. 

Wood. Ramesvaram. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .495 X .086 X .119 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1490 . Bracket from a temple car: Yali, a lion rampant, with a 
floral pendant proceeding from the open mouth. 

Wood. RameSvaram. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .550 X .115 X .207 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1499 . Bracket from a temple car: Yali, a lion rampant. 

Wood. RameSvaram. Eighteenth to early nineteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .765 X .110 X .170 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 

Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1500 . Part of a temple car, a Yali, or more precisely Gaja Siifaha, 
a lion with the trunk of an elephant, rampant. 

Wood. Ramesvaram. Nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .735 X .102 X .215 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXIV. 

21 . 1479 . Bracket from a temple car: rearing horse with rider on each 
side, respectively with long spear and short sword. Two attendants below, 
on one side also a dog. Much ant-eaten. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .420 X .07 X .190 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 
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21 . 1480 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on 
each side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on 
each side, a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the 
base, a pendant, a parrot ‘ regardant.^ The parrot partly broken. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .445 X .153 X .115 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1481-3,1486, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

21 . 1841 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each 
side, a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the base, a 
pendant, a parrot ‘ regardant.' The parrot partly broken away. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .515 X .060 X .145 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1480, 1483, 1486, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

21 . 1482 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each 
side, a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the base, a 
pendant, a parrot ‘ regardant.' 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .535 X .060 X .140 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1481, 1483, 1486, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

Plate LXXIII. 

21 . 1483 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with short spear and dagger: two attendants on each 
side and one in front holding a cord attached to the collar of the horse. 
Three of the attendants wear a kind of ‘frock coat.’ 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .65 X .55 X .125 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1480-3, 1486, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

Plate LXXIII. 

21 . 1485 . Bracket, a rearing horse, half affronU, with a rider on each 
side. The rider on one side with a long spear thrusting at a panther below: 
on this side three, on the other, four attendant figures; of these the two fore- 
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most are plunging daggers {katdra) into the panther’s belly. Below the 
lotus petal moulding a floral pendant issuing from the mouth of a makara 
and terminating in a pine-apple form. Most of the figures wear coats and 
trousers, and turbans, showing, perhaps, Mughal or Maratha influence. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .95 X .18 X .28 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXV 

21 . 1486 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each 
side, a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the base, a 
pendant, a parrot ‘ regardant J 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .575 X .060 X .145 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1480-3, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

21 . 1487 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each side, 
a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the base, a pend- 
ant, a parrot ‘ regardant.’ 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .56 X .056 X .140 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 31.1481-3, 1486, 1487, 1496, 1497. 

21 . 1496 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each 
side, a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse: below the base, a 
pendant, a parrot ‘ regardant.’ The parrot partly broken. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .415 X .056 X .115 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1480-3, 1486, 1487, 1497. 

21 . 1497 . Bracket from a temple car, a rearing horse with a rider on each 
side, respectively with a sword and short spear, two attendants on each side, 
a fifth in front supporting the forelegs of the horse, below the base, a pen 
ant, a parrot ‘ regardant.’ The parrot partly broken. 
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Wood. Tirupati, Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .450 X .050 X .115 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. Like M. F. A. 21.1480-3, 1486, 1487, 1496. 

21 . 1493 . Bracket from a temple car : inner side with a parrot ‘ regardant. ’ 
Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .782 X .75 X .23 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plat® LXXIV. 

21 . 1495 . Bracket from a temple car, irmer side with a parrot, ‘regar- 
dant* Head of parrot broken. 

Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .737 X .057 X .185 m. 
Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1494 . Bracket from a temple 
car, inner side with a parrot ‘regardant* 
Wood. Tirupati. Seventeenth to 

eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .78 X .053 X .178 m. 
Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

19 . 1441 . Two parrots, fragment of 
architectural ornament. Carved brick, 
partly covered with stucco. 

Height, .265 m. Eighteenth to 
nineteenth century. 

No information is available regard- 
ing the source of this object, which has been in the Museiun of Fine Arts 
for many years. 

21 . 1498 . Portion of architectural woodwork, perhaps a bracket, carved 
below in high relief with the figure of a seated Nagini, the five hoods of the 
cobra rising above her head: above this a curved extension. The nagini 
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wears a dhoti, and crown, earrings, necklace, channatHra, anklets, etc. 
Much weathered and ant-eaten. 

Wood. Travancore. Sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .822 X .158 X .125 m. Gift of the Government Museum, 
Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXII. 


Brahmanical, Nepal 
Krsfm 

17 . 2324 . Kr^na Baihsidhara or Venugopala: standing figure with the 
flute, four-armed, accompanied by Radha. Two hands are occupied with 
the tasseled flute, another holds the 
discus (cakra), the fourth the lotus (?), 
at the same time embracing Radha’s 
waist. Kf§na wears a tiara with five 
points,^ sacred thread, dhoti, and gar- 
land (vanamdld). Radha in a dancing 
pose, with one hand raised : she wears a 
bodice (coll) and skirt (ghagra). Garu(;Ja 
in adoration at Kr§na’s feet. 

Like many Rajput paintings, but 
more hieratic. Cf. M. F. A. 17.2336. 

Copper repouss^ in high relief, gilt, 
probably part of a larger composition. 

Nepal. Sixteenth century. 

Dimensions, .085 X .054 m. Ross- 
Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., 

Rajput painting, pi. lxxvii, and Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95. 

* Crowns or diadems of this type (u»nlsa bhusa^, rather than mukuia) are represented in the 
earlier Rajput paintings; in the later Rajput paintings royal personages usually wear a turban. 
An allusion to the change from diadem to turban will be found in Meyer, Hindu tales (transl. by 
Jacobi, AusgewdhUe EndMungen in Mahirastrl), London, 1909, p. Ill . . • “From that time on 
kings were invested with the turban; before this they were invested with the diadem.” Cf. also 
JtUaka, Vol. VI, pp. 369, 370, and Kath&saritsagara, XIII. 
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Buddhist, Ceylon 

99 . 57 . Gautama Buddha; seated in dhydna mudra (‘'seal of contempla- 
tion”), upon the coils of the ndga Mucalinda, and sheltered by his ex- 
panded hood. 

Ivory, with remains of painting. Ceylon. Eighteenth to nineteenth 
century. 

Height, .15 m. Bequest of Henry C. Warren. 

17 . 1424 . Eaves tile, obverse with lion, reverse with hamsa (goose). 
Upper portion broken away, leaving the decorated part which hangs 
vertically. The lion directly moulded by pressure, the hamsa applied 
behind, with a hollow space between: a small hole in the body of the hamsa, 
permitting expansion of the air during firing. 

Earthenware. Kandyan Sinhalese. Eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .165 X .182 m. Gift of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Published, Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval Sinhalese art, pi. xxxvi, 
figs. 1, 2, and p. 224. 

Plate LXXVI. 

17 . 1425 . Eaves tile, obverse with lion (painted with red slip), reverse 
with hamsa (goose) . Upper portion broken away, leaving the decorated part 
which hangs vertically. Entirely moulded by pressure between two moulds. 

Earthenware. Kandyan Sinhalese. Eighteenth century. 

Gift of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Published, Coomaraswamy, Mediaeval Sinhalese art, p. 224, fig. 136, b. 

Plate LXXVI. 

01 . 6737 . Panel, or comb (lacking the teeth): three compartments, 
carved in relief and pierced, in the centre a goddess holding flower sprays 
{slna-muila type), to r. and 1. standing birds. 

Dimensions, .104 X .057 m. Ivory. 

South Indian or Ceylon. Eighteenth century. 

Bequest of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

01 . 6738 . Panel, or comb, like 01.6737. 

Dimensions, .104 X .057 m. Ivory. 

South Indian or Ceylon. Eighteenth century. 

Bequest of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 
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01 . 6739 . Comb, lacking the teeth {pana kapuwa); carved in relief and 
pierced, with a dancing girl or apsaras, within borders of kui^irakkan and 
anmbuwa design. 

Width, .091 m. Ivory. 

Ceylon (Kandyan). Eighteenth century. 

Bequest of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

Cf. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval Sinhalese art, pi. xxix and pp. 
107, 109, 185, 332. 

21 . 1722 . Pillar, from a mandapam or ambalam. Base {asana-kaja) 
square in section, followed by a chamfered segment, the central cube with 
lotus ornaments, the next segment again chamfered, the upper parts again 
square in section, with geta liya pota ornament. Ndga-d)andha motifs above 
the base and below the upper segment. 

Wood. Ceylon. Eighteenth century. Kandyan Sinhalese, Peradeniya- 
Gampola district. 

Dimensions, 2.978 X .18 X .18 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Like Bell, H. C. P., Report on the Kegalla district, Colombo, 1904, pi. 
facing p. 22. Exhibited with M. F. A. 22.351. 

Plate LXXV. 

22 . 351 . Part (one-fourth) of a four-way capital (pe-fcada) of a wooden 
pillar, consisting of a floral pendant (gones). 

Dimensions, .265 X .195 X .154 m. Gift of Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy. 

Like Coomaraswamy, A. K., Mediaeval Sinhnlese art, 1908, pi. x, figs. 
4 and 5. Exhibited with M. F. A. 21.1722. 

Plate LXXV. 

Buddhist, Nepal 

11 . 13150 . Avalokitesvara: seated in easy posture (lalitdsana) on lotus 
throne, one foot pendent resting on a small lotus, the right hand in varada 
mudra (“seal of charity”), the left with lotus stalk (the flower being 
broken away), the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha in the headdress. 

Brass with black patina. Jewelled, but the jewels now missing, except 
two pieces of turquoise (?). Nepal. Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Height, .115 m. Bigelow Collection. 

Plate LXXVII. 
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17 . 2321 . MaiicI? female figure with eight arms and nine heads, of 
which one only is human, the others including the monkey, sow, bear, 
horse, elephant, makara and garuda (of which the sow and bear are espe- 
cially characteristic for MaricI). The foremost hands hold the vajra and 
skull cup (kapala) ; other attributes and mvdras no longer distinguishable. 
Dancing pose, the right foot raised and both knees bent, probably origi- 
nally with pedestal representing a corpse. Two skull-garlands in addition 
to the usual costume and jewellery. Rough and unfinished casting. 

Copper. Nepal. Sixteenth century (?) 

Height, .07 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

For MaricI, see Foucher, A., L’Iconographie houddhiqm de VInde, tome I, 
1900, p. 146 and fig. 27, and tome II, 1905, p. 86 and fig. 6: Griinwedel, A., 
Mytholog'k du Bvddkisme au Tibet et en Mongolie, Paris, 1900, pp. 147, 
148 and fig. 118: Getty, A., Gods of Northern Buddhism, 1914, pp. 117-119. 
Also under M. F. A. 17.1015, supra. 

Plate LXXVII. 

17 . 2323 . Buddhist personage, perhaps a Bodhisattva, right hand raised 
in abhaya mudrd (“do not fear”). 

Copper repoussi in extremely high relief, gilt, part of a larger compo- 
sition. Nepal. Sixteenth century. 

Height, .247 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXXXIV. 

17 . 2320 . Tara: seated female divinity, with right leg pendent, the left 
crossed above the knee; hands as if in varada and abhaya mudra (“seal of 
charity” and “do not fear”), but the thumbs and forefingers touching as 
in vydkhydna or cin mudrd. The right foot missing. Oval nimbus, 
jewelled tiara, earrings, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, girdle and anklets: 
narrow shawl and striped dhoti, the upper part of the body bare. Remains 
of colour on head and lips. 

Tooled copper gilt. Nepal. Seventeenth century. 

Height, .164 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Probably Khadiravani Tara, a form of the yellow Tara: see Getty, A., 
Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 110. 

Plate LXXVIII. 
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17.1096. TarS: standing female figure, the right hand in varada mvdr& 
(charity), the left with an expanded blue lotus (utpala). Lotus pedestal 
(padma-pltha). 

Copper, gilt and Jewelled with turquoise. Nepal. Twelfth to four- 
teenth century. 

Height, .140 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 95. 

Plate LXXVIII. 

17.2318. Vajra-Tara: female divinity, four-faced (caturvaktrd) and 
eight-armed {a^iabahu), seated in padmasana. Elaborate Jewelled head- 
dress supporting a vajra. The two anterior hands with mjra and water 
lily (nllotpala), two others with conch (iankha) and noose (pada). Attri- 
butes (including arrow, bow, and elephant goad) usually held by the other 
hands now missing. Earrings, necklace, armlets, bracelets: a flowered 
dhoti, the upper part of the body nude. Curling locks falling on the shoul- 
ders, the hair with remains of black pigment. Aquiline features and sweet 
expression, the flesh well modelled. 

Copper gilt. Nepal. Fifteenth century. 

Height, .124 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Compare M. F. A. 17.2334, and Getty, A., Gods of Northern Buddhism, 
1914, p. 110; Sahni, D. R., Catalogue of the Museum of Archseohgy at 
Sdmaih, 1914, p. 143: Coomaraswamy, A. K., VUvakarmd, 1914, pi. vi 
(wrongly identified as Ugniga-vijaya) : Foucher, A., Ulconographie houd- 
dhique VInde, tome II, 1905, p. 70. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Gods of Northern Buddhism, Bur- 
lington Magazine, Vol. XXVII. Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 95. 

Plate LXXVIII. 

17.2326. Seven petals of a lotus, forming part of a shrine of a Vajra- 
Tara, or PadmanarteSvara-LokeSvara (Avalokitesvara) Mapd^la. The 
shrine originally consisted of eight petals (dala), arranged to open and 
close at will over the contained figure. Each petal with a feminine divinity 
seated on an animal vdhanam. 

Copper. Nepal. Twelfth to fourteenth century. 
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Length of each petal, 0.106 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Like the fine example, “ d’origine probablement rdpdlaise ” in the Calcutta 
Museum, illustrated by Foucher, A., L’Iconographie hvijMhiqm de VInde, 
tome II, 1905, p. 70 and fig. 5. For PadmanarteSvara see the same, p. 37. 
The Calcutta example is also illustrated in Coomaraswamy, A. K., Arts 
and crafts of India and Ceylon, fig. 101. The divinities represented on the 
lotus petals should be, for a Padmanartesvara shrine, Vilokim, Tara, 
Bhurini, Bhykuti, Padmavasini, Vajrapadmesvari, Visvapadma, and 
Vi&vavajra: or for a Vajra-Tara shrine, the Four Taras “of the flower,” 
“of the incense,” “of the lamp,” and “of the perfume,” with the Four 
Yoginl, Vajrahkusi, Vajrapasi, Vajrasphoti, and Vajraghanta. 

Plate LXXVIII. 

17.2345. Seated female figure probably representing a donor: the hands 
in abhaya and varada mudra (“ charity ” and “do not fear”). Much worn 
by the application of tilak. 

Brass. Nepal (?) Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Height, 0.071 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXXIX. 

21.1668. Oval plaque, a stupa, supported by expanded lotus and lion 
throne. The body of the stupa in four stages, the tee in twelve tiers, sur- 
mounted by a chattra, with ribbons. Inscription. Buddhist creed. Ye 
dharmd, etc., in Nagarl characters. 

Baked clay. Nepal? Fifteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .103 X .093 X .034 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Plate XXXIX. 

17.2325. Four-armed female Buddhist divinity, perhaps a Vidyadhara : 
appearing from a cloud. The two upper hands with knife (karM), and 
skull cup (kapaia), the two forward hands holding a garland. 

Copper gilt repottss6 in rather high relief. Nepal or perhaps Tibet, 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .149 X .085 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXXVII. 

17.2360. Vararia-dala for the worship of Siva: a bull (Nandi) sup- 
porting a shallow circular tray with crenated edges. 
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Bronze. Nepal. Sixteenth century (?) 

Height, .237 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

17 . 2327 . Rat: probably the lower part of a varana-dala for the worship 
of Ganapati; part of a ritual object, the remainder of which, the rod 
rising from the neck immediately above the collar originally supporting 
a dish or tray, as in M. F. A. 17.2360. 

Copper. Nepal. Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Length, .133 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy collection. 

Plate LXXIX. 


Buddhist, Nepal or Tibet 

11 . 13151 . Gautama Buddha seated in padmasana on lotus pedestal, 
the hands in dhanna-cakra mudra (“seal of turning the wheel of the law”)- 

Copper gilt. Nepal or Tibet. Eighteenth century. 

Height, .124 m. Bigelow Collection. 

Plate LXXX. 

11 . 13152 . Siddhartha Bodhisattva (Gautama Buddha) seated in pad- 
masana on lotus pedestal, the hand in bhumisparsa mudra (“seal of calling 
the earth to witness”). This hollow image had already been opened, but 
still contained three MSS., being dharanis in Tibetan character. 

Copper gilt. Nepal or Tibet. Seventeenth century. 

Height, .13 m. Bigelow Collection. 

Plate LXXX. 

08 . 178 . Amitayus, the Dhyani Buddha of Eternal Life: seated in padr 
mdsana, on a lotus throne, the hands in dhyani mudra, the hair painted blue 
and dressed in a high top knot over the usrtlsa, with long locks falling on the 
shoulders, the urp,d, also indicated: wearing dhofi, and shawl, turquoise 
jewelled earrings, necklace and bracelets. The ambrosia (amfta) vase is 
missing, but a mark on the hands shows that it has been broken away. A 
glory (prabhdmap 40 ’la) is also missing, but the socket is to be seen behind 
the figure. 

Copper, originally gilt, the face regilt more recently. Nepal, or per- 
haps Tibet. About the fifteenth century. 

Height, .172 m. Gift by special contribution. 

Plate LXXX. 
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11 . 13154 . Simhanada-Avalokitesvara (-Lokelvara), “AvalokiteSvara 
with the voice of a lion”: seated in mah&rajaMa dsana, without attributes, 
on a lotus throne, the hair painted blue and dressed in a high top knot over 
the usV'lsa, with locks falling on the shoulders, no urrm; wearing a striped 
under garment and a plain shorter dho^ over it, earrings, necklace, amu- 
lets, bracelets, girdle and antelope skin over the left shoulder. 

Brass. Nepal, or perhaps Tibet. About the sixteenth century. 

Height, .176 m. Bigelow Collection. 

Plate LXXX. 

17 . 2322 . Dharmapala, or perhaps Mahakala; male figure with ten 
heads and sixteen arms seated in yogdsana on a corpse supported by a 
lotus. The forward right hand holds a skull cup (kapdla), the forward left 
is in a nrndrd perhaps intended as vyakhydna (exposition) : the second right 
and left hands are in varada and abhaya nrndrd (“seals” of “charity” and 
“do not fear”); the remaining right hands hold an axe {tanka), rosary 
{ak§amdld), trident {triMla) and sword (khadga), the left hands various 
attributes not recognizable, and the mace (gadd) and discus (cakra). 
Usual costume and jewellery. 

Copper. Nepal or Tibet. Fifteenth to sixteenth century. 

Height, .119 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Griinwedel, loc. cU., fig. 150 shows a simpler form of Mahakala, with 
the sword, skull cup, and trident as characteristic attributes. 

MahaJmla is primarily the guardian of wisdom and particularly of 
grammar. 

Plate LXXVII. 

Buddhist, Fubtheb India and Indonesia 

21 . 2172 . Head of Buddha; usmsa conspicuous, surmounted by a flame 
rising from a four-petalled flower. 

Thin copper casting over earthy core. Siam. Ayuthia period, fifteenth 
century? 

Height, .163 m. Ross Collection. 

Gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross, October 6, 1921. 

Plate LXXXII. 
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21 . 1071 . Head of Buddha: usrj^a surmounted by a pointed flame, no 
urt)A. 

Grey stone with remains of lacquer and gilding. Further India. 
Fifteenth to seventeenth century (?) 

Height, .206 m. Bigelow Collection. 

Plate LXXII. 

19 . 800 . Head of Buddha: backed by the expanded hoods of the seven- 
headed nB^a, Mvmlmda. A spiral mark in place of the HTTud,, the 
conical. 

Sandstone. Cambodian (Khmer). Fourteenth century (or earlier ?). 

Dimensions, .23 X .212 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 106. Cf. Coed6s, G., 
Cat. des pieces . . . de sculpture khm^re . . . au Trocadiro et au Mus^ 
Guimet, Bull. Comm. Arch, de I’Indo-Chine, 1910, pi. iii. 

Plate LXXXV. 

17 . 1106 . Standing figure of Gautama (?) Buddha: both hands in 
abhaya mudra. 

Bronze gilt. Siamese. Fifteenth to sixteenth century (late Ayuthia 
period). 

Height, .95 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 106. 

Plate LXXXI. 

21 . 1076 . Gautama Buddha, seated in padmasana in the coils of the naga 
mucalinda, and sheltered by its seven expanded hoods. The robe covering 
one shoulder only. The u§n,t§a is conspicuous, there is no urpd, and heavy 
earrings are worn. The features somewhat of the Khmer type. 

Grey stone painted black and red. Further India. Fifteenth to six- 
teenth century? 

Height, .37 m. Ross Collection. 

Cf. Parmentier, H., Inverdaire descriptif des rnonurnerds cams de VAn- 
nam, fig. 133. (Mus4e de TEcole franymse d’Extrime-Orient.) 

Plate LXXXII. 
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21 . 1501 . Buddha, standing figure on pedestal: r. h. holding robe, 1. h. 
missing. 

Gilt lacquered wood. Siam (or Burma). Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .668 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

21 . 1502 . Buddha, standing figure on pedestal: 1. h. holding robe, r. h. 
missing. 

Gilt lacquered wood. Siam (or Burma). Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .668 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXXIII. 

21 . 1503 . Buddha, standing figure: both hands missing. On high 
pedestal of four elaborated decorated tiers. 

Gilt lacquered wood. Siam (or Burma). Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .542 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXXIII. 

17 . 838 . Gautama Buddha, head and torso of standing figure. Arms 
and all below the waist missing. 

Gilt lacquered bronze. Siamese or Burmese. Sixteenth to seventeenth 
century. 

Height, .803 m. Ross Collection. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 106. 

Plate LXXXI. 

91 . 1 . Siddhartha Bodhisattva (Gautama Buddha), seated in bhumi- 
spar^a mvdrd (seal of “ calling the earth to witness ”) • Usnlsa conspicuous. 

Brass casting. Burmese. Nineteenth century. 

Height, .639 m. Bigelow Collection. 

06 . 363 . Gautama Buddha: reclining (Parinirvdna). 

Moulded gilt lacquer. Burmese. Eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Length, 1.175 m. Estate of Alfred Greenough, bequest of Charles H. 
Parker. 

21 . 1518 . Siddhartha Bodhisattva (Gautama Buddha), seated in bhumi- 
spar^a mudra, on pedestal: with fiaming nimbus. 
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Soft grey shale. Burma. Eighteenth century (?) 

Height, .27 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

Plate LXXXII. 

21 . 264 . AvalokiteSvara: standing figure, r. h. in vyakhy&na mvdra, 1. h. 
in varada. The hair dressed high, and having upon it a figure of the seated 
Buddha Amitabha. Umd on brow. Costume, a long sarong, and sash: 
jewellery, tiara (itsnlsa hhiLsana), earrings, necklaces, amulets, bracelets, 
belt {vdara bandha). Has been lacquered, the lacquer partly removed. 
Fractured and repaired. 

Bronze. Further India (Siam?). Ayuthia period. 

Height, .465 m. (excluding supports below feet). Marianne Brimmer 
Fund. 

Plate LXXXIV. 

19 . 691 . Standing figure of a Buddhist personage, perhaps Dipahkara 
Buddha. In monastic robes, but with crown and earrings; the right hand 
raised in abhaya mudra, the left pendent. The feet and part of the robe 
and the flame proceeding from the tt^tsa broken away. 

Bronze. Siamese. Twelfth to fourteenth century (late Sukothai- 
Savankalok period). 

Height, .374 m. Wetzel Collection. 

Cf. Fournereau, L., Le Siam ancien, Paris, 1905-08, Vol. I, pi. xxxi. 

Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 106. 

Plate LXXXI. 

17 . 837 . Buddhist head, fragment: with crown and earrings. 

Thin cast bronze, the core still in place, with rich bronze brown patina, 
and reddish and green spots. The whites of the eyes of inlaid mother-of- 
pearl, the pupils missing. 

Bronze. Siamese. Fifteenth century (early Ayuthia period). 

Height, .327 m. Ross Collection. 

Published, Coomaraswamy, A. K., Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
no. 106. 

Plate LXXXI. 
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17 . 1008 . Thick tile or brick moulded in high relief, with greenish 
glaze: illustrating the Mtiga-pakkha Jdtaka. With inscription in Burmese. 
Terra cotta. Burmese. Twelfth to thirteenth century. 

Dimensions, .328 X .275 X .073 m. Ross Collection. 

The inscription, read by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, reads Tend kuiw not sandl 
chumma i, i.e. “ the goddess instructs Temi.” The plaque accordingly 
refers to an episode of the Mttga-pakkha Jaiaka (no. 538 of Fausboll’s 
edition; trans. Cowell, no. 538). 

The Bodhisattva was reborn as the son of the king of Benares; when 
he was a month old, while in his father’s arms, four thieves were brought 
in, whom the king condemned to terrible punishments. The Bodhisattva 
was terrified at the idea that to be bom on the steps of a throne was equiva- 
lent to being placed on the direct way to Hell, owing to the sentences 
which the king is obliged to pass on criminals; and thus, while on his bed, 
under a white umbrella, he regrets having been bom a prince. Then the 
goddess who dwelt in the umbrella instmcted him how to avoid becoming 
a king, advising him to make it appear that he was an idiot and a cripple. 
The giving of this advice is illustrated in the relief. 

Probably from the Mahgalaceti (built about 1200 a.d.) or Dhammara- 
jika (built 1241 a.d.) pagoda; the plaques from these buildings are in a 
similar style and have in the same way their inscriptions in Pali and Bur- 
mese, followed by the number of the Jataka. The fact that, of the two 
similar tiles in the Museum collection, one has the inscription entirely in 
Burmese, the other partly in Pali, and that the tiles are of different sizes, 
may show that the two are not from one and the same series. Plaques from 
the Pagan Schwezigon and Ananda series have the inscriptions entirely in 
Pali and placed above the relief. 

Tiles of this kind illustrating Jataka subjects have been found in large 
numbers at Pagan in Burma: none can be earlier than 1057 a.d., as they 
follow the Sinhalese tradition which was not known in Pagan before that 
date (Duroiselle, C., Pictorial representations of Jatakas in Burma, Arch. Sur. 
India, Ann. Rep., 1912-13, Calcutta, 1916, pp. 87 ff., and Taw Sein Ko, 
Plaques found at the Petleik pagoda, Pagan, ibid., 1906-07, Calcutta, 1909, 
pp. 126 ff.). 

See also GrUnwedel, A., Glasiiren aus Pagan, Verofifentlichungen aus 
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dem kSniglichen Museum fiir Volkerkunde (Berlin), 1917; Huber, E., Les 
has-reUefs du temple d’Ananda d Pagan, Bull, de TEcole frangaise d’Ex- 
tr^me-Orient, Vol. XI, Hanoi, 1911; Laufer, B., Netie Materialen und 
stvdien zur buddhistischen kunst, Globus, Vol, LXXIII, 1898, pp. 27-32; 
and Marshall, J. H., in Arch. Surv. India, Ann. Rep., 1913-14, pt. 1, pp. 
25, 26 and pi. xxiii, b-d. 

See below, 17.1009. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 98. 

Plate LXXXII. 

17 . 1009 . Thick tile or brick, moulded in high relief, with greenish glaze: 
illustrating the Bhadda-sala Jdtaka. With inscription in Pali and Burmese. 

Terra cotta. Burmese. Twelfth to thirteenth century. 

Dimensions, .315 X 0,276 X .063 m. Ross Collection. 

The inscription, deciphered by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, reads Bhadda-sala jat 
sacpan not 465 (the first three words Pali, the last two Burmese), i.e. 
'‘Bhaddasala Jataka (the Bodhisattva is), a tree sprite, 465.” The Bhadda- 
sala Jataka is no. 465 of FausboU’s edition, and Cowell’s translation. 

The Bodhisattva was reborn as a tree sprite in the park of the king of 
Benares. The king reflected that in India every king has a many-pillared 
palace; it would be far more extraordinary to have a palace supported by a 
single pillar. Accordingly the carpenters selected a tree; and chose the 
one in which the Bodhisattva resided, because it was the largest they could 
find. The Bodhisattva, however, visited the palace, and interviewed the 
king (this is the subject of the relief) ; he was willing to be sacrificed himself, 
but pleaded the case of the younger trees which would be broken by his 
fall, unless he should be felled piecemeal. Touched by this magnanimity, 
the king desisted from his plan. 

See above 17.1008. 

Published: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 98. 

Plate LXXXII. 

21 . 1314 . Weight, consisting of a harhsa or sacred goose, on a hexagonal 
pedestal. 

Bronze. Burma. Eighteenth century (?) 

Dimensions, .044 X .025 X .025 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
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Jaina, India Pkoper 

17 . 2332 . ParSvanatha seated in padmasana, the hands in yoga mvdrd, 
upon a cushion, which rests on a lion throne (simhdsana) , covered by 
a cloth, of which one corner hangs between the two lions which support 
the throne; on this flap the cognizance (cihna) of the Jina may have been 
engraved, but is now defaced. Right and left of the throne are seated male 
and female figures (Dharanendra and Padmavati) and above these, right 
and left of the seated Jina are standing figures of attendants with fly whisks 
(cdmara). Above the Jina’s head and in one piece with the prabhd-torav^ 
rises the canopy of a seven-hooded cobra, the Naga Dharanendra, the 
central hood surmounted by a chattra. The perforated portion of the toraxM 
shows a pair of flying figures representing Vidyddharas with garlands, and 
above these a pair of elephants, the latter kneeling right and left of the 
aforesaid chattra. The plain portion of the torana is surmounted by a 
caitya placed immediately above the chattra. The pedestal is perforated. 
The cushion is decorated with lozenges of inlaid silver and copper; the 
eyes of the Jina and mark on the chest inlaid silver. Reverse with dated 
Prakrit inscription. 

Brass. Dated = a.d. 1329. North Indian, probably Rajputana. 

Height, .131 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The inscription in Nandinagari characters reads: 

Sarh(vat) 1386 vaUdkha vadi 11 some prd{gvdta) sre{sthi) jdrhjanarh 
hhdryd hdsala §re(sthi) suna dedd kena bimbarh kd{ritam) prati§i{h)itam sad 
gurvbhih. 

“ (This) image was made for Seth Sona (son of?) Hasala the wife of 
Seth Jamjanam of the Pragvata community, and consecrated by the holy 
elders, in the year Samvat 1386, on Monday, the 11th day of the dark half 
of Vaiiakha,” 

Plate LXXXVI. 

21 . 1422 . Paxlvanatha, seated in yogdsana, sheltered by the hoods of 
a seven-hooded cobra: the pedestal with a dated inscription. The eyes in- 
laid with rubies, the body jewelled with forty-three others, of which some 
are now missing: the tilaka in silver. 

Brass. Dated Samvat 1510 = 1453 a.d. 
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Height, .106 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Inscription: 

Sarhvat 1610 varse margra^irse sudi 
10 ravivasare kn kasid samghe bha(ttdraka) 
kamala kUti devd sta 
ddsrdya (?)... 

sdh(dyakd) cahd tasya pvira padmd hhd{ryd) 
vdso (?) tasya putra hdrd . . . te 
pra{tis^itam) (?). 

to the effect that the image was dedicated by the respected Sri Kamala 
Kirtti Deva of the Ka^tha congregation (of the Digambaras) in company 
with Caha, the latter’s son Padma, and the latter’s wife Vasu and son 
Hara, on Sunday the tenth day of the light fortnight of Margasir§a, 
Samvat 1510 (== 1453 a.d.). 

There is a similarly jewelled marble figure in the Balabhai temple, 
Satrunjaya (M. F. A. photo 55320). 

Plate LXXVI. 

21 . 1423 . Parsvanatha, seated in yogdsana, sheltered by the hoods of 
a seven-headed naga, between two standing figures of nagas in human 
form with single cobra hoods: these figures form part of the torowa, from 
which the figure of Parsvanatha is almost detached. Cobra cognizance 
(cihna) on pedestal. With inscription dated. 

Brass. Gujarat? Dated = 1566 a.d. 

Dimensions, .072 X .047 X .023 m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
Inscription: 

Sam(vat) 1623 varse asddha sudi 
bhaimi pdrhcdm bhdryd 
meddd §fi pdr^andiha bi(ih) 
bam kar(d)p(i)tam kn. 

“This image of Sri Parsvanatha was made for the lady Medda on Tues- 
day the fifth day of the light fortnight of A§a4ha, samvat 1623 ( = 1566 

A.D.).” 

Plate LXXXVI. 
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21 . 1527 . PSr^vanatha, torso and upper part of legs, of nude standing 
figure, with remains of n&ga (Dharanendra) at back (originally sheltering 
the Jina with its expanded hoods). 

Black stone. Malabar. Fifteenth century (?) 

Height, .520 m. Gift of the Government Museum, Madras, 1921. 

17 . 2340 . Ambika: four-armed female divinity seated at ease (Mitr 
&sana), upon a stool of hourglass form. The left knee supported by a 
lion, the vestige of a lion throne (drhMsana) : an attendant beside the 
right knee. The two upper hands carry the trident (tridUa) and drum 
{(^maru), the lower right hand a lotus (?), and the lower left supports the 
child seated on the left thigh. Small figures in adoration, possibly repre- 
senting the donors, on either side of the perforated pedestal. The eyes are 
inlaid with silver; the prabhA-torana is also inlaid with silver, and has a 
seated figure of a Jina in a shrine (mandir), surmounted by a caitya, with 
a tilak inlaid in silver. The reverse with a dated Prakrit inscription. 

Brass. Dated Saihvat 1547 (= a.d. 1490). North Indian, probably 
Rajputana. 

Height, .140 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The inscription in Nandinagari characters reads: 

Sanwatarh 1547 var^e ma(gha) su{di) 13 kn malathakara gotre sarrm 
jagala hhdirya) hlrade su(ta) asa(n)kena ydvdna bhrd knpdda hha{ryd) ndghl 
pra{ti§thitam) varivdra yutena in ambika kdrita pra{ti§thitam) kharatara 
gacche in jina barhdra mri pate iri jina samadra mribhih. 

“This image of the Blessed Ambika was caused to be made by Asahka, 
the son of Sam» Jagala of the Sii Malathakara clan and his wife Hlrade, 
in company with his younger brother Sri Pala and his wife NaghI and 
was installed by the Prelates Sri Jina Bandra and Sri Jina Samudra of 
the Kharatara order in the year Saihvat 1547, the thirteenth (day) of 
the light fortnight of Magha.” 

Jina Samudra Suri was prelate of the Kharatara branch of the Svetam- 
bara division of the Jaina church, Samvat 1530-55 (Nahar, P, C. and 
Ghosh, K., An epitome of Jainism, Calcutta, 1917, p. liv). 

Plate LXXXVI. 
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17 . 2347 . Standing female figure, probably representing a gopi in a 
dance chorus and forming part of the decoration of a shrine. The feet 
crossed, the hands separated and probably originally holding a drum. 
Large earrings, necklace, numerous bangles, dhM. Bracket pedestal. 
Gujarat (?) Eighteenth century. 

Height, .240 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Plate LXV. 

17 . 2337 . Lak§mi-Narayana, perhaps Jain, see p. 108. 
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MUGHAL 

85 . 203 . Princess with seven attendants, the princess seated on a 
throne or chair: similar in composition to Mughal paintings of the school 
of Shah Jahan. 

Thin cast bronze plaque with attached ring. Reverse with ink in- 
scription, CuUe des Boyeaux. Voyage de Vamiral Dumont d’Urville . . . 
(no doubt the famous French navigator and explorer Jules Sebastian C6sar 
Dumont d’Urville, 1790-1842), author of Voyage de la Corvette V Astrolabe 
. . . 1826-1829, Paris, 1830-1834, and Voyage pittoresque autour du monde, 
Paris, 1843. 

Mughal. Mid-seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .095 (including the ring) X .096. Gift of the estate of 
Alfred Greenough. 



85.203 
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135, 136, 137, 138, 139. 

Dakinl, p. 79. 

Devasena, p. 102. 

Devi (including Uma, Parvatl, Candi, 
Camunda, Durga, Mahi^-mardini, 
Gaurl, Kali, etc.), pp. 46, 72, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 117, 130. 

Dharanendra (naga), p. 142. 

Dharmapala, p. 136. 

Gaja-siihha, pp. 120, 124, 125. 

Gampati (Ganesa), pp. 101, 135. 

Garuda, pp. 67, 108, 115, 129. 

Haihsa, pp. 121, 130, 141. 

Hanuman, pp. 107, 115. 

Hariti, p. 80. 

Jambhala, pp. 47, 83. 

Khande Rao, pp. 116, 117. 

Kirti-mukha, p. 75. 

Kfsna (including Bala Krsna, Venugo- 
pala, etc.), pp. 108, 109, 110, 129. 
Kuvera, pp. 47, 83. 

Laksmana, p. 107. 

Laksmi (including Sri Devi), pp. 105, 107, 
108, 111, 120, 121. 

Mahakala, p. 136. 

Mahavira, p. 86. 


Makara, pp. 55, 120. 

Marici, p. 132. 

Mucalinda (Naga), pp. 130, 137. 

Nagas and Naginis, pp. 49, 74, 120, 128, 
142. 

Nammalvar, pp. 113, 114. 

Nandi, pp. 112, 134. 

Padmapani, Bodhisattva, see Avalokites- 
vara. 

Padmavati, p. 142. 

Paiicika, p. 47. 

PSrsvanatha, pp. 142, 143. 

Pfthvi, see Bhumi Devi. 

Radha, pp. 118, 129. 

Rama, p. 107. 

Sarja anna pad^i, pp. 122, 123. 

Simhanada Avalokitesvara, p. 136. 

Sita, p. 107. 

Siva (including Nataraja, Candra-Sek- 
hara, Daksina-murtis, Bhiksatana- 
murti, Kala-Bhairava, pp. 64, 65, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 87, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97. 

Sri Rtotoujacarya, p. 113. 

Sri Vedanta Desika, p. 115. 

Subrahmanya, pp. 101, 102, 103. 

Surya, pp. 46, 117. 

Tara (including Vajra-Tara), pp. 79, 132, 
133. 

Tiru Jnaha Sambanda, p. 111. 

Tirumahgaiyalyar, p. 114. 

Vajrapani, Bodhisattva, p. 82. 

Valli, p. 102. 

Vidyadharas, Kesava, Pradyumna, etc., 
pp. 86, 134. 

Visnu (including Narayana, Trivikrama), 
pp. 60, 66, 67, 69, 104, 105, 106, 107. 
See also Rama, KysM. 

Yak^s and yaksinis (yaksis), pp. 47, 49. 

Yali, pp. 124, 125. 
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